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EXTRACT from the REPORT of the COMMITTEE. 


AMONG the most important matters brought under the review of the Com¬ 
mittee, in the Public or Miscellaneous Branch of the Inquiry, will be found the 
following: 

The Constitution, Powers, Expense, Practical Efficiency, and Defects, 
of the different branches of the Indian Government, both at home and 
abroad: 

The Appointment and Nomination of European Servants for the Civil Ad¬ 
ministration of India, their Character, Education, Qualifications, and Oriental 
Acquirements: 

The policy of employing Natives more extensively in Indian Administration ; 
their Feelings and Opinions regarding our Government; and their Condition in 
reference to Education : 

The introduction of the English Language into the proceedings in the 
Company’s Courts of Justice: 

The Laws under which our Indian Empire is governed, and their Adminis¬ 
tration, and the degree in which they are applicable to European Settlers or 
Residents, or are capable of being made applicable to them : 

The Condition and Character of such Settlers, and the Policy of encouraging 
them : 

The State of the Press in India : 

The Church Establishment, with reference to the Actual State of Christianity 
in India : and 

The Powers and Practical Effect of the King’s Courts at the different 
Presidencies. 

In reporting the result of their inquiry on these points, the Committee feel 
anxious to abstain, as far as possible, from the expression of any opinion : they 
prefer submitting to The House a general Summary of the Evidence. They 
would, however, strongly recommend an attentive perusal and consideration of 
that Evidence. 

There will be found in the Appendix to the Evidence, besides a valuable 
Digest of the Evidence taken before the Committee of the Lords in 1830, and 
before preceding Committees of the Commons, an interesting Memoir of the 
steps taken for the purpose of Educating the Natives in India; a selection 
from the Public Correspondence on that subject; and similar selections with 
regard to the Employment of Natives in the Civil Departments; the 
best mode of qualifying the European Civil Servants for their official 
duties in India; and the Numbers and Salaries of the Ecclesiastical Func¬ 
tionaries. 
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I.—Home Government, 

The Authorities composing the Home Government are (1.) The 
Court of Proprietors; (2.) The Court of Directors ; (3.) The Board of 
Control. 

1. In the Evidence, the Constitution and Qualifications of the Proprietors; 
the Functions of that Court; and their Fitness to choose the Directors; are 
severally brought under review. 

As the qualification for a single vote, a Proprietor must possess, and have 
held for 12 months, 1,000Z. stock; no minor may vote, nor can a Proprietor 
vote by proxy. The number entitled to vote, at the present time, is 1,976; 
of which 54 have four votes, 50 have three votes, 370 have two, and 1,502 one 
vote. 

Exclusive of the profitable investment of Capital which India Stock has 
hitherto afforded, individuals have become Proprietors, from connexion 
with that country, and previous residence there; from a desire to take part 
in the discussion of Indian affairs at the General Courts ; and for the 
purpose of promoting the election of their friends, and participating in the 
patronage. 

The Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the Dividend, 
which, since 1793, has always been declared at the maximum of 10| per 
cent., allowed by the Act of that year. They have no general control over 
the Court of Directors, but they make Bye-laws, which are binding upon the 
Company, when no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary. All Proceed¬ 
ings in Parliament affecting the Company’s interests, and all Grants of 
Money above 600L, must be submitted to them ;; but no Grant above 600h 
made by them is valid, unless confirmed by the Board of Control. Their 
powers were materially limited by the Acts of 1784 and 1793 ; they can 
neither revoke, suspend, nor vary, any order of the Court of Directors 
which has been sanctioned by the Board of Control; and though there 
appears to be no restriction on their discussing any measure of the Directors, 
they are, in fact, virtually precluded from all substantial interference in the affairs 
of India. 

2. The Court of Directors consists of 24 Proprietors, who conduct the whole 
affairs of India, both at home and abroad, subject, on most points, to the Board 
of Control. 

Thirteen form a Court; six of the 24 Directors go out annually by rotation, 
and such has been the law since 1773 ; but they are re-eligible at the expiration 
of a year, and are generally re-elected. 

The election of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman takes place annually by 
the Directors; nor does any fixed rule regulate their choice. 

The power of nominating the Governors and Commanders-in-Chief is vested 
in the Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown. The Court can recal a 
Governor, or any of their servants, independently of the Board of Control. 
Subject to the power and supervision of the same Board, most of the Despatches 
connected with the Government of India are prepared by the Directors, In 
case of collision between the Court and the Board, an appeal lies to the King in 
Council, as an ultimate resort. 

Every Director has, or has power to have, full cognizance of all the affairs 
of the Company, and has, when in Court, the power of interference; but every 
Director has not the opportunity of sitting and deliberating in the Committee 
of Correspondence, which is filled up on the principle of succession by seniority 
alone. 


For 
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For the despatch of business, the Court of Directors is divided into three 
principal Committees: the Committee of Correspondence: the Committee of 
Buying and Warehouses; and the Committee of Shipping. To these Com¬ 
mittees the Directors are annually appointed by 'Seniority; and after the 
election of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, the names of the Members 
who are to compos,e the several Committees, are proposed by the Chairman to 
the Court. The Committee of Correspondence stands highest in the scale ; it 
consists of the nine senior Members, with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
making eleven. Each Member of the Committee of Correspondence must have 
passed through the Committees of Buying and Warehouses, and of Shipping, 
however high and important may have been the station which he has previously 
filled in India, or elsewhere. 

All that relates to the preparation of Despatches for India, generally, belongs 
to the Committee of Correspondence; particularly all the more important 
Political Business. 

It appears from the Evidence that all the Despatches, not of a secret 
nature, have originated with the Court of Directors, and that, during the 
last 17 years the Board have directed the preparation of 49 or 50, out of 
a total number amounting to nearly 8,000. They have continually made 
important alterations, but the Law has precluded them from any other 
mode of originating a Despatch than that of directing the Court to 
prepare it. 

All Communications addressed to the Court of Directors, of whatever 
nature, and whether received from abroad or from parties in this country, 
go, in the first instance to the Secretary’s Office, and are laid by the 
Chairman before the first Court that meets after their receipt. Despatches 
of importance are generally read to the Court at length. The Despatches, 
when read or laid before the Court, are considered under reference to the 
Committee of Correspondence, and the officers whose duty it is to prepare 
Answers, take the directions of the Chairs upon points connected with 
them ; the Draft of an Answer is framed upon an examination of all the 
documents to which the subject has reference, and submitted to the 
Chairs; it is then brought before the Committee of Correspondence, to 
be revised by them, and is afterwards laid before the Court of Directors, 
for their approval or alteration. When it has passed the Court, it goes to 
the Board of Control, who are empowered to make any alterations, but 
are required to return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned 
for the alterations made. Previously, however, to the Draft being laid 
before the Committee of Correspondence by the Chairs, experience has 
suggested the convenience of submitting it to the President of the Board, 
in the shape of what is called a Previous Communication. In this stage 
alterations are made by the President, without the formality of assigning 
reasons for them. The Previous Communication being returned to the 
Chairman, is laid by him before the Committee of Correspondence, either with 
or without the alterations made by the President, or with a modification 
of them, as he may see fit. Against the formal alterations made by the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, the Court may make a representation 
to the Board, who have not unfrequently modified the alterations on such 
representation ; but if the Board decline to do so, they state the same to 
the Court, and desire that the Draft may be framed into a Despatch, and 
sent out to India, agreeably to the terms of the Act of Parliament. In the 
event of a refusal, the Court may be compelled by Mandamus to comply 
with the order, but if they doubt the competency of the Board, they may 
appeal to the King in Council, who decides whether the Board is acting 
within its power. 
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By the Act of 1784, the Directors are charged with appointing a Secret 
Committee, whose province it is to forward to India all Despatches which, 
in the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, and the subject- 
matter of which can only be divulged by their permission. The Com¬ 
mittee consists of three Directors chosen by the Court, viz. the Chair¬ 
man, Deputy-Chairman, and most frequently the Senior Director not in 
the Chair, who take the Oath of Secrecy, as prescribed by the Act. Their 
officers also are sworn to secrecy ; and no one is employed in transcribing 
Secret Despatches without the permission of the Board. The Board are 
empowered by Law to issue, through the Secret Committee, Orders and 
Instructions on all matters relating to War, Peace, or Negotiation with the 
States of India; and the Secret Committee are bound to transmit such 
orders to India without delay. The Secret Committee have no legal 
power to remonstrate against such Orders, providing they have relation to 
the subjects above stated. They have, however, had communication, upon 
matters stated in Secret Despatches, with the Board, and at their suggestion 
alterations have been made; but they have not the same power with regard 
to Secret Despatches as the Court have with regard to other Despatches; 
they are not empowered by Law to make any representations thereon 
to the Board. 

It has been stated that another class of subjects, not provided for in 
the Act which establishes the Secret Committee, has been necessarily 
treated through that Committee, upon which its Orders have been more 
punctually obeyed than in other cases,—namely, Negotiations with 
European States having Settlements in India, and generally all matters 
connected with War in Europe, which can in any way affect our Indian 
interests. 

When either War against a Native State, or an Expedition against any 
of the Eastern Islands, has been in contemplation, and the Finances of 
India at such periods have been exceedingly pressed, or have required aid 
from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication with the 
Board, have taken upon themselves, without previous communication with 
the Court, to provide the requisite funds. Thus, Despatches relating to 
subjects purely Financial and Commercial, such as the Transmission of 
Bullion, and the nature and amount of the Company’s Investments have 
gone through the Secret Committee. Of late years, however, and espe¬ 
cially since 1816, great attention seems to have been paid to exclude even 
from this Department all matters which did not properly belong to it, and 
even in those to confine the exercise of its interference within the narrowest 
limits possible, leaving all Political Communications to be made through 
the ordinary channel, when it could be done without detriment to the 
Public Service. 

It is alleged that the events and occurrences which have given rise to 
the Secret Correspondence, have occasionally passed over before any 
Instructions can reach India ; and Copies of Papers sent to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, relating to matters of high political and personal importance, have 
found their way to individuals in this country, while the Court of 
Directors, technically speaking, were ignorant of the subject of them. 
But upon subjects involving considerations of policy towards European 
and American States, it seems obvious that there ought to be a means of 
sending Despatches to India without communicating their contents to so 
numerous a body as the Court of Directors. It has been stated, that if any 
doubt could exist on this head, abundant materials in the records of the 
Secret Department might be found to prove the absolute necessity of such 
a channel. 


With 
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With regard to what may be termed the Internal Policy of British India, 
the Secret Correspondence has been (as we have already stated) mainly 
confined to the conduct to be pursued towards the Native Powers, and Nego- 
ciations and Questions of Peace and War with them and the neighbouring 
Asiatic Nations. It would seem to be the necessary condition of so 
vast and distant an Empire, that such Questions must, for the most part, 
be practically resolved by the Local Government of India, and accordingly 
all great measures relating to them appear to have originated with those 
Authorities. Yet it has been alleged, that on some not inconsiderable 
points, the interference of the Government at Home has been effectual, 
and that the many peremptory injunctions which are said to be recorded in 
the Despatches of this Committee, must have had an effect in modifying, 
if not in directing, the general course pursued by those Authorities on 
various occasions. 

Having thus presented a brief outline of the Constitution and Functions of 
the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, the organs of the Company in all its 
public and private transactions, the Committee propose, in a similar way, 
to advert to the Board of Control; and to conclude their remarks on 
the Evidence relating to the Home Government, by a review of the 
Extent of the Correspondence, and of the Plans which have been proposed 
for abridging it, and for expediting the Preparation and Transmission of 
Despatches to India. 

3. The Board is constituted by a Commission under the Great Seal, the 
first-named Commissioner being President of the Board. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of 
State are, ex oficio, Members of the Board ; and two of the Commissioners 
are not of the Privy Council. This is the constitution of the Board under 
the Act of 33 Geo. 3, c. 52. 

By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the 
number of Commissioners who are to be paid, or to the amount of their Salaries ; 
but in practice the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three, 
namely, the President and two others. 

For a statement of the Departments into which the Board is divided, reference 
is made to the Memorandum delivered in by B. S. Jones, Esq., the Assistant 
Secretary to the Board. 

In the distribution of the business of the office, it depends entirely on the 
President how far he shall avail himself of the services of the other Commis¬ 
sioners. The unpaid Commissioners seldom take any active part, and are 
considered rather as Honorary Members, who may be consulted as occasion 
may arise. Effectually, therefore, the whole responsibility rests with the Pre¬ 
sident. In general changes of the Administration, all the Members of the India 
Board vacate office, but the unpaid Commissioners are frequently re-ap- 
appointed. 

Under the Act of 1793, the Commissioners are to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations, and concerns which in anywise relate to the Civil 
or Military Government, or to the Administration of the Revenues, of India; 
but the Committee deem it advisable to refrain from adducing opinions merely 
hypothetical as to the independent powers which the Law confers on the 
Board. With respect to all Despatches relating to Peace, War, or Nego- 
ciation with any of the Powers of India, which the Board may deem of a 
secret nature, it is their duty, according to the express terms of the Law, 
to originate and prepare the Instructions which are sent through the Secret 
Committee; and, speaking generally, there have been no Secret Despatches 
but those prepared by the Board. Upon any subject whatever, not 
(445.—I.) a 4 Commercial, 
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Commercial, without any reason given, they may require the Court of 
Directors to prepare a Despatch, within the limited period of 14 days, 
with which they may deal at their own pleasure, so as to alter all its ex¬ 
pressions and its whole purport. For alterations made by the Board, whether 
in Despatches so prepared, or in those which have been framed by the Court 
without such directions, the Law requires, as already stated, that reasons at 
large shall be given. 

By the Charter Act of 1813, the Rules and Regulations for the good govern¬ 
ment of the College at Haileybury, and the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
are subject to revision and approval by the Board, and no Order for the esta¬ 
blishment of any office, or the appointment of any person to fill the situation of 
Principal at the College, or Head Master of the Seminary, is valid, until 
approved by the Board. 

The Warrant for nominating a Bishop of Calcutta, or for preparing Letters 
Patent relating to that See, is countersigned by the President, in which he acts 
independently of the Court of Directors. The President also countersigns the 
Warrant of the King approving of the appointment by the Court of Directors of 
the Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief; as well as the writing or instrument 
under the Sign Manual by which the King may remove or recall any person 
from office or employment in India, and vacate and make void Appointments 
and Commissions there. 

The mode in which separation is made between the Political and Commercial 
Finances of the Company, is, in the terms of the Act of 1813, under the absolute 
control of the Board. 

They have also the power of directing permission to be given to any 
individual to proceed to India, if the Court have previously refused such 
permission; and the Board are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

The mode in which the business is transacted between the Board and the 
Court has been already described. 

Considering the multifarious nature of the Company’s relations and 
transactions, it is to be expected that the Correspondence should be 
voluminous and complicated, comprehending, as it does, not only all 
that originates in England, and is transmitted to India, but also the record 
of the Proceedings and Correspondence of the Officers at the several Presiden¬ 
cies, necessary to put the Authorities at home in complete possession of all their 
acts. The Correspondence comes home in Despatches, and the Explanatory 
Matter in Books or Volumes. The total number of Folio Volumes received in 
21 years, from 1793 to 1813, was 9,094 ; and from 1814 to 1829, a period of 16 
years, the number was 12,414. 

From the establishment of the Board in 1784, to 1814, the number of Letters 
received from the Court by the Board of Commissioners was 1,791; the number 
sent from them to the Court was 1,195. From 1814 to 1831, 1,967 Letters 
have been written to, and 2,642 received from, the Board. The number of 
Drafts sent up to the Board from 1793 to 1813, was 3,958 ; from 1814 to 1830, 
7,962, being an increase of 4,004. There have, moreover, been various Refe¬ 
rences, connected with servants, civil and military, and others, in this country, 
amounting, between the years 1814 and 1830, to 50,146. The Reports made 
to the Court by its Committees, apart from details and researches made in 
framing such Reports, amount to 32,902. From 1813 to the present time, 723 
Parliamentary Orders have been served on the Court, requiring Returns of vast 
extent. 
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It is represented that the Home Government is overloaded with details; 
and that there is nothing so great, and nothing so small, that does not (under 
the present system) require the sanction of the Supreme Authority. While 
it is maintained, as a principle, that the Councils of India must be made to 
confide in the Government at Home, (which salutary purpose can alone be 
secured by the transactions being duly recorded, and punctually transmitted 
home by every opportunity), it does not seem possible that the over¬ 
whelming mass of business should be diminished : the only obvious prin¬ 
ciple of remedy is stated to be a division of labour and responsibility. 

In describing the mode in which business is transacted by the Court and the 
Board collectively, allusions have been made to differences of opinion, which have 
occasionally arisen 5 to a power of Remonstrance on the one hand, and an obli¬ 
gation to give reasons at large on the other; and it is held that differences of 
this nature must operate unfavourably on the Company’s interests, in two ways, 
from the weakness and vacillation which disunion betrays, and from the delay 
that must take place before the intended measures are adopted. The Act of 
Parliament prescribes, that the Despatch, when prepared, should be only two 
months from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being returned 
thither; and an Answer has been prepared by the Court, and sent up to the 
Board, within ten days of the receipt of the Despatch from India; but it has 
sometimes happened that questions of importance submitted by the Government 
of India to the consideration of the Home Authorities, have, from peculiar 
events, not been answered for a period of two or three years, circumstances in 
the meantime having so changed that further reference became necessary, and 
thus a period of many years has elapsed before the adjustment of such questions. 
The fact of Collision between the co-ordinate authorities is clearly borne out by 
the Evidence; while it is also affirmed that the desire of avoiding collision has 
led, in many instances, to the continued and renewed postponement of 
Instructions upon important subjects. Hence, although the degree of incon¬ 
venience resulting from such collision may be regarded as a matter of mere 
opinion, and thus be variously estimated, yet it must have it origin in the consti¬ 
tution of the Home Authorities, and the existence of co-ordinate powers. It has 
also been suggested, that, in consequence of the indefinite nature of the several 
powers of the two authorities, impediment is thrown in the way of commu¬ 
nications from Public Servants in India. 

A remedy suggested for the evils just alluded to, is, a change of the present 
system, by vesting the Government in all its branches in one body, or in two 
bodies, having a very different relation to each other from that which now exists 
between the Court and the Board, and remodelling the Local Government on the 
same principles. But, independently of any great change in the system, the Evi¬ 
dence affords various hints respecting modifications which might be beneficially 
introduced into the existing Government. 

The possibility of conducting the business with fewer Directors, and the expe¬ 
diency of reducing their number, have been considered. It is allowed that a 
diminution of their number would constitute a stronger obligation on the indi¬ 
viduals appointed to attend to their duties, as it would impose practically, as well 
as morally, an additional degree of responsibility : but it is maintained that no real 
inconvenience arises from the present constitution of the Court, and that its Mem¬ 
bers could not well be diminished, unless its Commercial and Political Functions 
were separated more than has yet been done, because the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment, with which a large proportion of the business of the Court originates, 
requires the superintendence of a separate Committee ; and though there is a 
plan suggested for introducing a more marked distinction between the Political 
(44d.—I.) b and 
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and Commercial character of the Company, it, is contended that there is a neces¬ 
sity for an interference on the part of the Court as active and extensive as that 
which at present exists. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Change of Directors by rotation have 
also been considered : it is allowed that, by the existing rule, the Court is fre¬ 
quently deprived of the advice of competent and able men ; but if the Directors 
were to be chosen for life, there would remain no check upon iheir incapacity or 
misconduct. 

The mode in which the Committee of Correspondence is filled up is liable to 
a similar objection, because those Members who come late in life from India,, 
and whose talents and experience peculiarly qualify them for taking a part in 
the Administration, may never be placed on that Committee. The present 
mode, however, which is grounded on Practice, rather than on any express 
Law, is said to have its advantages; because, by means of it, a Director 
becomes practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs, 
while he is not precluded, by being attached to a subordinate Committee, 
from affording to the Court the benefit of his more recent knowledge and 
experience. 

As it is allowed that the Court of Directors certainly possess, upon some points, 
a detailed knowledge, which the Board of Control does not possess, under its pre¬ 
sent constitution, and with its present establishment, it is not contended that the 
Board would at once be competent to originate any but the more important 
Despatches, referring to general principles and the higher subjects of Govern¬ 
ment. On the authority of the writer of the Political History of India, it has 
been suggested, that one or two of the Commissioners should always be persons 
who have served either in the Military or Civil branch of the Company’s service 
abroad. It is also suggested, that whatever the Board is competent to do through 
the medium of the Secret Committee, might be as well done by direct 
Despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State for India, addressed to the 
respective Governors abroad. 

It is considered that the reduction recently made in the Salary of the President 
of the Board, in consequence of which that situation offers a remuneration for 
talent and ability inferior to that afforded by many other appointments of the 
same class, is, upon public grounds, most objectionable. 


Local Government. 

In reporting the Evidence relating to the Local Government, the Committee 
propose to give an outline, 1st, of its Constitution and Functions ; 2d, its Opera¬ 
tion, comprising its Efficiency and alleged Defects; 3d, Proposed Alterations and 
Improvements relating thereto. 

There are three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal the 
Government consists of a Governor General and three Councillors; and at 
Madras and Bombay of a Governor and the same number of Councillors. The 
Court of Directors, if they see fit, appoint the Commander-in-Chief at each of 
the Presidencies to a seat in the Council of the Presidency to which he is attached, 
in which event, he takes rank next to the Governor, as second in Council. 
There are two other Councillors, civilians, with the necessary subordinate func¬ 
tionaries. The Civil Members of Council must have resided ten years in 
India, in the Company’s service. 


The 
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The Governor General has a supreme controlling power over the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, who, under certain circumstances, may be suspended 
for disobedience of orders. He has also the power, if he thinks tit, of 
proceeding to the subordinate Presidencies, and assuming the chief authority 
there. 

According to the terms of the Act of 1793, the Governor brings forward 
in Council any business he thinks fit. The discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be 
pronounced; if the Members of Council accord with the views of the Gover¬ 
nor, the decision becomes a measure of Government; if the Members of 
Council dissent from the Governor, they are to exchange opinions in writing, 
which are entered upon record. If the Governor still adheres to his own views, 
he is vested with the power of acting on his own responsibility, placing 
upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to this country, 
with Copies of all the Proceedings. From the operation of this independent 
power, legislation, and matters judicially before the Council, are the only 
exceptions. 

To the powers of Governor General, those of Captain General have, on one 
•occasion, been superadded. This is an appointment from the King, and con¬ 
fers the complete control over all Military Affairs. 

The power therefore of making or enforcing Laws for the government of the 
respective Presidencies rests in four individuals, viz, the Governor General (the 
Governor in the cases of Madras and Bombay) and the three Members of* 
Council, subject immediately, in some instances, to the consent of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature to register their Decree, and more remotely, to the approval 
and sanction of the King in Council, the Board of Control, and the Court of 
Directors. 

The general Administration of Public Affairs is carried on by the means 
of Boards, the object of which is to relieve the Government from the 
burthen of details. At Calcutta, there are the Boards of Revenue, Salt 
and Opium, and Trade; and the Military, Marine, and Medical Boards: 
At Madras, Medical, Military, and Revenue Boards: At Bombay no Reve¬ 
nue Board ever existed, and the Military Board was abolished by Sir John 
Malcolm. 

Concerning the system of Administration by Boards in general, it has 
been stated, that however plausible they may be in theory, and however 
useful Boards might be made, yet that practically they are inefficient: that 
they operate as clogs upon business, and that all that is professed to be 
accomplished by them, might be better attained by the agency of a single 
individual, is the uniform tenor of the Evidence adduced before the Com¬ 
mittee. 

With respect to Councils, it is argued, on the one hand, that as they are 
no check upon the Governor, in any case when he chooses to exercise his 
independent power, and as the Secretaries of Government and Heads of 
Departments might probably give him the assistance which Councillors now 
afford, they might be altogether dispensed with, and the Public at the same 
time lose no efficient check. On the other hand, it is contended, that they 
are extremely useful in arranging for the Governor the most material points 
of Correspondence, and that they relieve him from a load of detail, and 
would relieve him still more if allowed to decide upon judicial and territorial 
matters upon their own responsibility; that, in short, as the Governor is, for 
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-—— the most part, totally unacquainted with Indian Affairs, the assistance of 

Councillors, of local experience and knowledge, is indispensably requisite to 
enable him to discharge his duties. 

The duties of the Governor General are those which appertain specially to 
the Presidency of Bengal, and those which relate to the supervision and control 
of every functionary in India : and if it be true that the Local Administration 
341. of Bengal, more immediately confided to the Governor General, is sufficient to 

engage his whole time and attention, it must necessarily follow, that the still 
more important business of general Legislation, and general Control, is ill per¬ 
formed ; and from this source, it is alleged, arises one class of the evils which 
1472. pervade the Administration in India. Another class is alleged to have its 
origin in the nature of the Administration at Home, a system of checks, which 
1563. operate as clogs on business, and occasion a disunion of authority, under which 
officers, having the same duties to perform, and the same objects in view, are 
split into distinct departments, often acting on opposite principles, and coming 
into perpetual collision with each other. 


It has been said, that one of the most important considerations for Parlia¬ 
ment is the Improvement of the Government of India in India itself: with this 
view, and in order to meet the evils already adverted to, it has been proposed, 
to entrust increased powers to a Local authority by the establishment of one 
Supreme Government for all India, without the charge of any Local Admini- 
[App. V.ofReport stration, and by the appointment of Lieutenant Governors at the several 
ol 1831.] Presidencies, with subordinate powers. Under this arrangement it would not 

'be necessary to disturb existing boundaries, although it might be advisable to 
divide into two the extensive Presidency of Bengal. 
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266.391. 

2 66. 346. 365.615.619. 
8 15. 842. 862. 1454. 
468.1566.1608.1790. 
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342. 344. 620.622. 


862. 863. 


Against the adoption of these alterations, it has been urged, that the Local 
Government of Calcutta, as at present constituted, though it has some defects, 
is yet fully equal to the task of legislating for the Native Population; that the 
1450. number of the Regulations passed by the Local Governments, since the renewal 
1349. 1350. 1351- of the Charter, is small when compared with that of the Laws passed in England 
1539.1544. during the same period; that it would be dangerous to remove the salutary 

1340. 1341. checks which have hitherto existed in the control exercised by the Home 

1541. 1544. 1604. Authorities; and that the business which, on the adoption of the New System, 

1696. would unavoidably devolve upon the Supreme Government, would, from its 

extent, be unmanageable. 


1473. 1476. 
1583. 1584. 


In contemplating the probable effect on the minds of the Natives, of any 
extensive change in the present Administration of India, it has been denied 
that it would be productive of any unfavourable result, or that it would make 
any impression whatever ; their ideas of the Company being exceedingly vague, 
and their feelings of respect attaching entirely to the Executive power. 


Law. 

That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefit on India can 
1712.1717. hardly be doubted, since under our Government the people enjoy advantages 
which all history shows they never possessed under their own Princes,—pro¬ 
tection from external invasion, and the security of life and property. If these 
770. 771. benefits are not duly appreciated, it is because the demoralization, consequent 
on ages of anarchy and misrule, has rendered them insensible to the blessings 
of organized society ; a state in which the justice and firmness of the governors 
are sure to become reasons for disaffection on the part of the governed, because 
they annihilate their hopes of individual aggrandizement and independence. 
1410.1420. Hence, with the exception of Bengal Proper, where a general feeling of pro¬ 
tection 
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tection is stated to prevail, the British tenure of India is, for the most part, a 
tenure of the sword, resting chiefly on the persuasion of our national power, 
and military strength and discipline. At the same time, it may be matter for 
attentive investigation, how far the exclusion of the Natives from places of trust 
and emolument, operates as a cause of discontent, and also how far the influence 
of the British Name in the Native States is converted by rapacious rulers into 
an engine of oppression. 

The subject of the Legislative Power in India has already, in a great measure, 
been anticipated in the Summary of the Evidence respecting the Constitution 
and Powers of the Civil Government, and the proposed Reform of the present 
system, by the establishment of a Supreme Authority, embracing Executive, 
Judicial, and Legislative Functions. It therefore only remains to pass 
under review the existing State of Jurisdiction and of the Courts of 
Law, the Modifications and Changes which might be beneficially in¬ 
troduced, and the principles which ought to regulate any new Legislative 
Enactments. 

There exist in India at the present time two concurrent, and in some instances, 
conflicting, systems of Judicature ;—the Company’s Courts, and the King’s or 
Supreme Courts. 

In the Company’s Courts there are three grades of European Judges; 
the District, the Provincial, and the Judges of the Sudder Court. Of the 
Native Judges there are two classes; Moonsiffs, of whom there are several 
stationed in the interior of every district; and Sudder Ameens, established 
at the same station with the European District Judge. There are also 
Magistrates, who exercise Civil Jurisdiction under special appointment. 
The Registrars try and decide such causes as may be referred to them by the 
Judge. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to Europeans generally, 
and, within a certain limit around the several Presidencies, to Natives also; 
but constructively, Natives not so circumstanced have, on many occasions, 
been brought within its jurisdiction. The jury system is confined entirely 
within the limits of the Supreme Court. It is made ground of complaint, 
that the Criminal Law is more severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the Civil Law also is attended with an expense which has 
ruined most of the native families of distinction, and borne heavily upon 
Europeans. 

No Regulation made by the Local Government, and affecting individuals 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, is valid, unless registered by the Court; 
a power which has in recent instances been freely exercised, and much beyond 
the local limits contemplated by the Act of Parliament. Hence collision has 
arisen between the Local Authorities and the Functionaries of the King’s Courts, 
which has proved a source of great evil and of serious embarrassment to the 
Government; nevertheless, objections exist to the abolition of the courts; 
while the remedies necessary to correct the evils attached to the operation of 
the present system are said to be abundantly obvious : 1st, by accurately 
and strictly defining the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or, 2dly, by 
the establishment of a general Legislative Council, or, 8dly, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Local Agents with the control of districts, as suggested by Sir 
Thomas Munro. 

The power of Arbitrary Deportation upon alleged charges, without trial, 
forms another important feature in the Local Administration of India; con- 
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cerning which it has become a question whether it might not be suppressed 
or modified by the introduction of Trial by Jury, without danger to the 
State. 

There is also important Evidence with regard to the Code of Criminal 
Law in force in the Provincial Courts ; the reciprocal circumstances of 
Europeans and Natives with respect to the Administration of Justice; the 
effects and tendency of the Judicial System actually in operation, as to 
the security of the persons and property of the Natives ; and the ex¬ 
pediency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Tribunals. 

On a large view of the state of Indian Legislation, and of the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible, it is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to 
those of Europeans, whenever the two come in competition ; and that 
therefore the Laws ought to be adapted rather to the feelings and habits 
of the Natives than to those of Europeans. It is also asserted, that though 
the Native Law might beneficially be assimilated to British Law in certain 
points, yet that the principle of British Law could never be made the basis 
of an Indian Code ; and finally, that the rights of the Natives can never 
be effectually secured otherwise than by such amalgamation ; by the 
appointment of an European Judge to every Zillah Court, with Native 
Judges as his assistants and assessors: and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

The provisions for the promulgation of Ordinances and Regulations are 
described to be effective. 

Natives. 

Intimately connected with every plan for the good government of 
India, and for the introduction of ameliorating changes into the present system, 
is all that relates to the habits, character, and capacity of the Native 
Population. It appears that at present they are only employed in subor¬ 
dinate situations in the Revenue, Judicial, and Military Departments. 
They are said to be sufficiently observant of the practical merits and defects 
of our system ; and to be alive to the grievance of being excluded from 
a larger share in the Executive Government, a disadvantage which is not 
considered as compensated by the increased security enjoyed under British 
protection, compared with the precariousness of all tenure under former 
Governments: it is amply borne out by the Evidence that such exclusion 
is not warranted on the score of incapacity for business, or the want of 
application, or trustworthiness : while it is contended that their admission, 
under European control, into the higher offices, would have a beneficial 
effect in correcting the moral obliquities of their general character; would 
strengthen their attachment to British dominion; would conduce to the 
better Administration of Justice; and would be productive of a great saving 
in the Expenses of the Indian Government. 

With a view to the more general identification of the Natives with the 
Government of India, the encouragement and cultivation of the English 
Language, to the greatest possible extent, is deemed by one Witness to be highly 
desirable. 

A desire for the knowledge of European Science and Literature has, 
it is declared, been awakened in the Natives by the more recent extension 
and encouragement of Education among them ; and it is urged that 
Moral and Religious Instruction is, in consequence, of imperious necessity 

for 
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for securing the improvement of their Moral Standard, and the advancement of 
their Political Character. 

The proportion of the Hindoo Population to the Mahomedan is stated at eight 
to one. 


The expediency of framing a Law for defining and regulating the Civil Rights 
of Natives, in the case of a change of Religion, is suggested. 

It is equally desirable, it is stated, to extend perfect toleration to the Native 
Christians, and to remove, as far as possible, any disability that can be shown 
still to exist to their prejudice. 

An interesting Sketch lias been given of the State of Christianity in India in 
the eaily ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have received the greatest 
assistance and advantage from a College for the instruction of their Priest¬ 
hood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resident at Travancore, the Students 
of which are stated, by a clergyman who examined them, to have made great 
progress in the Latin and Syriac Languages, and in other branches of Lite¬ 
rature. 

The Roman Syrians have a College at Verapoly, for the education of about 
50 Students. 

The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian Churches of Travancore are about 
equal in numbers, and amount each to between G0,000 and 70,000 souls. 

The Failure of Roman-catholic Missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, 
and attested by other Witnesses; while the progress of the Protestants appears 
to be daily becoming more successful. Their judicious plan is to establish 
Schools, which they have effected both in the North and South of India. The 
number of Scholars in Bengal alone, amounts to be about 50,000. 

This general diffusion of Instruction is producing the best and most salutary 
effect, not only on the children educated, but on the minds of their parents and 
neighbours. Female Schools have also been successfully established; at the 
different Missionary Stations there were, in 1823, nearly 1,200 female children, 
and that number has gradually increased to 3,000. 

The proficiency of the Native Catechists is also attested. 


Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of Chaplains at present in actual service is not 
sufficient for the wants of the people committed to their charge ; and while, in 
several stations in the interior of India, the duties of a Chaplain do not employ 
the whole of his time, there are larger stations, such as Military Cantonments, 
where there is duty for two, if not for three, Chaplains. The want of additional 
Bishops is also pointed out. 

While an efficient Church Establishment is recommended, co-extensive with 
the wants of the European subjects who may be members of that Church, and 
of such Native Christian subjects as shall be willing and anxious to attach them¬ 
selves to it, perfect toleration, on the part of Government, to the labours of the 
Missionaries, is not less strongly recommended, care being had, at the same 
time, not to afford, on the part of the Government, any direct encouragement 
to the conversion of the Natives. 
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Patronage. 

East India Patronage is vested partly in the Crown, partly in the Directors, 
and partly in the Governors and Council of the several Presidencies. 

The Board of Control has legally no share in the distribution of Indian 
Patronage ; though, practically, the President of the Board, by an arrangement 
with the Court of Directors, has a share equal to that of one of the Chairs, or 
double that of a Director. 

The Patronage exercised in India amounts to a very large share of the whole ; 
but the distribution of it is recorded on the proceedings sent home, and it is 
liable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court, and by the Board. 

Promotion is regulated on the principle of seniority as the general rule, and 
by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigencies may require ; 
but in the several Presidencies it is, generally speaking, confined to individuals 
within the Presidency. 

No public responsibility attaches to the Patronage of the Directors ; nor do 
the tests prescribed operate upon the exercise of it any more than the desirable¬ 
ness of obtaining competent persons operates upon the disposal of the Patronage 
in Government offices in this country : Public Opinion is said to have as little 
influence in the one case as in the other. 

The amount of Patronage is necessarily fluctuating, being regulated by the 
demand for Public Servants, arising from casualties or other causes. The 
number of Civil Servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 
1 , 200 . 

To the present mode of Nomination, it is objected, that it gives to India only 
an average amount of talent, or one but a little above mediocrity. Though 
there does not appear in the Evidence any imputation upon the purity with 
which the Directors have acted in bestowing their Patronage, it seems at the 
same time agreed, that the nomination by individual Directors is not the best 
mode of securing a high standard of Ability and Qualifications in the Civil 
Servants ; this, it is considered, by one Witness at least, might be more surely 
obtained by public competition. On the other hand, an appeal is made to the 
high testimony borne by Mr. Canning to the zeal and ability of the Company’s 
Servants, and also more generally to the history of India, in proof that they 
have hitherto possessed adequate abilities and qualifications. If a system of 
competition were acted upon, and if the Natives were more extensively 
appointed to Civil Offices, the amount of patronage, it is stated, would be so 
abridged, that no separate body would be requisite for administering it; and 
though it might be objectionable to vest it in the Crown, it is suggested that it 
might be given to Public Schools and Universities, as the reward of talent and 
acquirement. What system of competition could be adopted so as to prevent 
all favouritism in the selection, is admitted to be deserving of serious consi¬ 
deration. x4n argument, brought forward by one Witness, against any plan 
different from the present, is, that checks could not be so effectually established 
to meet the abuses to which the exercise of such extensive Patronage, at home 
and in India, is liable. In the event of the Patronage being taken away from 
the Court of Directors, a pecuniary compensation has been suggested. 
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The Committee have inquired into the state of Education in the Civil Service, 
and among the Natives of India. 

1.—Education: Civil Service. 

Concerning the Qualifications required from a Writer, previously to his ap* 99.105,111.116.312. 
pointment, the Evidence is not very specific; they are fixed by Regulations 629.651. 913 . 7 
framed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners. On an 
average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 : 22 is recommended as 631. 764.773. 923. 
the most eligible age. 1521.1526. 

It is stated by the Principal, whose Evidence is very full and detailed, that 
the design of the East India College at Haileybury, which was established in 1828. 

1806, was, to supply the great body of Civil Servants with an amount of 
qualification commensurate with the extent and importance of their functions 
in India, which qualification could not, at the time that the College was 18 29- 
founded, have been otherwise procured. The nature of the combined Course 
of Study, the impracticability of acquiring it without a special Institution, !830. 

more particularly for Oriental Literature, and the tests required of the 
parties nominated, all form subjects of Evidence. It is considered that it 
would be advisable to increase the age of Students, by admitting them 
between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 is believed not to have 1832. 

answered the expectations of its authors, and to have shaken and mutilated [7 4 - c - 56 0 

the whole Collegiate System. The College, it is stated by the Principal, 
has had various difficulties to contend with, but has, in a great measure, 1333 

fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on its 1834 . 

original foundation ; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some 1835 . 

modifications in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even 
against the Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due Qualifi¬ 
cation of Civil Servants for India. The proficiency of the Scholars is well 
attested by those who have experienced its benefits and watched its 
progress. The capabilities are pointed out which the College possesses, 
of admitting alterations, so as to render the Education more efficient and 
satisfactory ; and other modes of Qualification for the Civil Service are 
suggested. It is maintained that the Civil Servants have been better 1612. 

educated since the establishment of the College than they were before ; and 317.1530. 

the fact, that the most important posts have been filled in India by those 
who have been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybury, is adduced 377.388.429.462. 

in proof of this opinion: while the tenor of other parts of the Evidence 475 - 626 - 628.913. 

* 1 1 919. 1563 

would show, that where the operation of the system has not been absolutely 

prejudicial to the habits and views of the Students, every object contem¬ 
plated by the College might have been more effectually obtained by other 
means. 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal Service enter the College 383 . 632. 1357. 
at Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in Languages, the 
elements of which have been acquired at Haileybury, where the education 
is of a more general nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are 635. 676.678. 
maintained at the Company’s expense. Of this Institution (which was from 
the commencement strongly objected to by the Court of Directors, on the 485. 
score of expense) it is remarked, that “ it has been a source of more debt 
than knowledge in the Civil Service, and an expensive establishment for the 387.642.644. 1359. 
end proposed.” It was not uncommon in former times for young men to 1372.1525. 
leave the College with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of rupees ; but this evil 430.913.914. i 383 . 
may in part be attributed to the mode of appointment. The Institution has 485. 486. 1 369. 
lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing books, by 
which the acquisition of the Native Languages has been greatly facilitated, 
but beyond this it is considered that the Institution is disadvantageous 
(445.—I.) c to 
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to the Public Service. If abolished, its buildings might be converted to Public 
Offices. 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching them 
to some Public Office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no Institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Collegiate Institution, but no European Professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta ; the Examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s Civil Service, but 
they receive no pay. Proficiency in the Native Languages is made a condition 
of promotion. 

With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope for 
selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also 
proposed, with the same view, that the whole Service should be originally Mili¬ 
tary. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces a 
total departure from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for 
conducting the two branches of Indian service. 


2.—Education : Natives. 

By the Act of Parliament of 1813, the Company are obliged, out of 
Surplus Territorial Revenue, to expend annually a Lac of Rupees in pro¬ 
moting the Education of the Natives of India ; in some years less than 
that has been expended, but in others twice and even five times the stipulated 
amount. 

It is on all hands allowed, that the general cultivation of the English 
Language is most highly desirable, both with a view to the introduction 
of the Natives into Places of Trust, and as a powerful means of operating 
favourably on their Habits and Character; and that, moreover, a great par¬ 
tiality prevails in favour of the English Language and Literature, in both of 
which many Natives have made considerable progress; hut that the sub¬ 
ject has not hitherto met with that consideration and encouragement from 
the Government which its importance seems to merit. Though facilities 
might be multiplied at a small expense, there is a great want of proper 
Teachers ; and in the Government Schools, with few exceptions, it is not taught 
at all. 

It has been suggested that the most powerful stimulus would be, to 
make a certain degree of proficiency a condition of Qualification for Civil 
Employment. 

When, however, the immensity of the field is regarded, it is not to be 
concluded, that active steps have not been taken, however limited, for dissemi¬ 
nating the benefits of Education among the Natives. Moslem and Hindoo 
Colleges have been established, or placed on a more efficient footing, in Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi, and Benares. Schools have been established in other parts of 
the country; and Seminaries founded by individuals have received aid. For 
more full information on this interesting subject, the Committee beg to 
refer to the Memoir prepared by Mr. Fisher, of the India House, and 
to the Letters from the Court of Directors to their several Governments in 
India. 

With regard to the Madras Presidency, it was proposed by Sir Thomas Munro 
to establish Native Schools in every Telisildarv. The Master was to be paid, 
partly by a Stipend from Government, and partly by Fees from the Scholars. 
If fully followed up, this plan might, to a certain extent, furnish the means of a 
common Education to the Natives. 


On 
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On this head of Native Education, the Evidence is full and circumstan¬ 
tial. 

Testimony has been adduced concerning the Acquirements and Abilities 
of the Anglo-Indian Population, concluding with a recommendation for 
the removal, in their case, of all invidious distinction, and exclusion from 
Office. 


The Press. 

The Evidence is detailed and circumstantial respecting the state of 
the European and Indian Press; the Regulations relative thereto; and 
the subjects of Discussion, Correspondents, Circulation, Price, Transmission, 
and Postage of the Newspapers. The peculiarities which attach to the 
several Presidencies are remarked, and also the Discussions and Proceedings 
to which Articles in the Journals, obnoxious to the Local Government 
give rise. 

The Native Press at Calcutta is under the same restrictions as the English 
Press there, but its operation is not very extensive. At Bombay it is perfectly 
free. 

The present checks on the Press lie in the withdrawal of the Government 
Licence, which is revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice; 
and in the power of Arbitrary Deportation. How far the existence of this 
power is necessary, in the present state of India, is amply discussed; and, with 
reference to the Offences of the Press, the possibility of obtaining a fair and 
impartial Trial by Jury is confidently asserted. 

On the one part, it is argued, that the free discussion of Government 
measures, by the Press, or otherwise, must be productive of good, both in 
maturing Legislative Enactments, and in controlling the conduct of Public 
Functionaries. 

On tiie other part, it is maintained, that the Freedom of the Press is incon¬ 
sistent with the condition of the People, and incompatible with the nature 
of the Government. 

Since the Evidence was taken, intelligence has been received of the removal 
of the Censorship at Madras. 

Intercourse with India, and Settlement of Europeans. 

Much valuable Evidence has been received upon this important subject 
in the Revenue, Judicial, and Commercial Departments of the Inquiry, as well 
as in the Public. 

As early as I766 the Court of Directors prohibited British-born Subjects 
from holding Lands, the prohibition being chiefly directed against their own 
Servants, who, about that time, were in the habit of holding Public Lands 
and Farms. In 1783-81* it was stated, in a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the Regulation was chiefly applicable to the Company’s 
Servants, who, it was considered, might convert their influence and power to 
improper purposes, and that it ought not to be equally applicable to men not in 
the Company’s service. 

The Evidence shows, that as far as holding Lands in Farm, to a great 
extent the prohibition is merely nominal ; Europeans hold them in the 
names of Natives, and in their names also they sue and are sued in the 
Courts. 

These Lands are principally held for the cultivation of Indigo, which 
has improved of late years in Behar and Bengal, where the Factories are 
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-chiefly established. There are also a few in North and South Arcot, which are 

two of the principal Indigo Districts. 
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The introduction of Capital into these Districts, and the Employment 
of a great number of People, have been beneficial ; but most of the 
Witnesses do not recommend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate admission 
of British-born Subjects into our Indian Possessions. It is not doubted 
that the skill, enterprize, and capital of Europeans might be made to confer 
important benefits upon the country in the development of its vast 
resources. The chief difficulty opposed to their free admission appears to 
be considered to arise out of the defective state of the Judicial Esta¬ 
blishments, civil and criminal. Facilities of intercourse have of late years 
been greatly increased. License to proceed to India is said never to be 
withheld if the Applicant can show any reason for wishing to proceed to 
India other than mere speculation. Many instances have occurred in which 
a refusal on the part of the Court of Directors has been superseded by the 
Board of Control. 


The Report of the Committee of 1813 shows that serious apprehensions 
were then entertained by some distinguished individuals, who had held 
high stations in India, that the opening of the Trade would lead to a 
dangerous influx of Europeans. But the Returns from 1815 to 
18^8 show, that in the space of 13 years, the increase of British-born 
Subjects in India, not in the service of the East India Company, 
does not exceed 51.5, and that these reside principally at the three 
Presidencies, or are employed on board the ships belonging to the 
respective ports. The Committee, conceiving that the question of the 
admission of Europeans to hold lands in India is one which deserves the 
deep consideration of the Indian Government, and of the ruling authorities 
General Appendix in England, have made selection of very important documents, with a view 
of assisting the judgment of the House in reference to the various 
alterations of system which are recommended in the Evidence. In these 
Papers the opinions of the Local Goverment will be found to be fully 
recorded. 


In 1815, total number - 1,501 
In 1828 - ditto - - 2,016 
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Marlis, 14° die Februarii , ]8 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 

Peter Auber , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

1. DURING how many years have you been in the Civil Service of the Com- Peter Auber, Esq. 
pany at the India House, and what situations have yon filled there ?— I have 14 February 1832. 
been 27 years in the service of the Company. I have filled the situation of an 

established clerk in the Secretary’s-office, the situation of assistant secretary, and 
the situation of secretary. 

2 . You are also the author of a work called an Analysis of Indian Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

3. You are therefore conversant with the constitution of the different branches 
of the Indian Government, both at home and abroad ?—I have, I believe, a 
general knowledge with regard to the constitution of the present system of 
government, both at home and abroad. 

4. State what are the different constituted authorities that compose the home 
government.— The Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs qf India. 

5. Will you first describe what was the system before any Parliamentary pro¬ 
vision was made for governing India, or regulating the Court of Proprietors or 
Directors ?—The East India Company was originally incorporated under the 
charter of Elizabeth, in the year 1600 , and from that period they continued until 
the year 1698 ; that is the London Company. In 1698 the necessities of the State 
induced Parliament to authorize King William, by the Act of the 9 & 10 Will. 3, 
to incorporate another company, called the English Company. It was found, after' 
a very few years, that the cpllision of the two Companies was such that the King 
himself recommended a negotiation for an agreement to unite the two. In the 
course of the measures adopted for that purpose, a deed of conveyance was made 
from the Old Company, of their dead stock, to the New Company in 1702 , and 
an award was made by Lord Godolphin. Amongst the property which was trans¬ 
ferred from the London Company to the United Company, were those possessions 
which the East India Company possess in fee-simple in their own right; such was 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, and various factories and forts ; settle¬ 
ments, including Fort Wil iam, with the large territory connected with it, and also 
Fort St. George. The charter of 1698 is the foundation ofthe present privileges 
possessed by the United East India Company. The Company continued to act 
under this charter, and there was no other legislative provision ofimportance until 
the Act which was passed in the 27 th of George 2 d, which in fact was the Mutiny 
Act, for punishing mutiny and desertion in the Company’s troops. At the close of 
that Act there was a provision, declaring that the parties who committed offences in . 

India were liable to be prosecuted in the King’s Bench in England; that was the 
only provision I believe which existed until the year 1765, when the Company ac¬ 
quired what is termed the Dewanny, or revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

The Court of Proprietors, in consequence of those acquisitions, and contrary to the 
advice and opinion of the Court of Directors, resolved to increase the dividends to * 
a very considerable extent. It led to Parliament passing a legislative provision, 
limiting the dividends to a certain rate. In the year 1773, Parliament itself in¬ 
stituted an inquiry into the Affairs of the East India Company. They considered 
that the wars that had been carried on in India, and the want of control by the 
Company over their servants, imperatively called for some legislative interposition, 
to put a stop to the abuses which then prevailed. In the Court of Proprietors, 
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anterior tothe Act of 13 Geo. 3, each individual possessing 500/. stock (I believe no 
matter for what period) was entitled to vote, or it might have been limited pre¬ 
viously to six months, "but in 1?73 it was extended to twelve months; by the 
Act the 13 Geo. S, the individual must have held his stock 12 months before^ 
could vote at a General Court. A proprietor holding 1,000/. stock had one vote 
3,000/. stock, two votes; 6,000/. stock, three votes, and holding 10,000/. stock, 
four votes. There were previous limits with regard to,the period at which ballots 
could be called. Such was the state with reference to the proprietors of East 
India stock in 1773. The Court of Directors consisted of 24 members, as or¬ 
dained by the charter of William, each director was required to possess 2,000/. 
stock. As they were then elected annually, it was considered that a liability to 
be removed in one year from the direction, did not give them sufficient power, 
authority,' or permanency in their situation ; it was therefore ordained that they 
should be elected for four years in future. They were required by the Act of 
the 13 Geo. 3, for the first time, to put His Majesty’s Ministers in possession of 
all the advices received from India relative to the revenue, and the civil and mili¬ 
tary government of the Indian empire. That Act nanied the Governor General 
and Council, and the Court of Directors had no power of nominating either the 
Governor General or any member of Council. In order to place a barrier against 
the restoration of servants who had been guilty of malversation or oppression, 
the Court of Directors .were restrained from compounding sentences of the 
Supreme Court, or of any courts, nor were they permitted to restore any servant 
without the consent of three parts in four of the Court of Directors; and the 
same with regard to the proprietors. Various other provisions were contained in 
the Act. Such was the situation in which the Court of Directors stood in,.the 
year 1773. In the year 1781 the Court were required to send copies of all the 
despatches which they proposed to send to India, to one of His Majesty’s Secre¬ 
taries of State, and to the Lords of the Treasury. In 1784 the next important 
change took place, by the institution of the Board of Commissioners. Six Privy 
Councillors were appointed, of whom one was to be the Secretary of State, and 
one the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and three members were to form a Board, 
who were to superintend,direct, and control all acts, operations or concerns which 
at all related to the civil or military government or revenues of India. The Board 
were authorized to have access to all papers and copies of such as they might 
require from the Court of Directors. The Board were likewise to have copies of 
all minutes of the proceedings of General Courts of Proprietors and Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and of all despatches received from India relating to the civil or military 
government and revenues, and of all letters from their several agents at Bussora, 
Bagdad, and Aleppo. All despatches proposed to be sent by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to their governments abroad, in any way relating to the civil or military 
government and revenues, were to be transmitted to the Board, who had the 
power of altering or amending the same. The Board were required to return the 
drafts so altered or approved within the period of 14 days. In the event of any 
of those despatches being returned altered upon points which the Court of Direc¬ 
tors might think did not relate to the revenues or the civil or military government, 
they were authorized to make representations thereon to the Board of Commis,- 
sioners. I should have stated that the Board were required to inform the. Court 
of the reasons at large which had induced them to make such alterations. The 
Board were likewise invested with the power of requiring the Court of .Directors 
to frame a despatch upon any subject connected with the civil and military, go¬ 
vernment or revenues in India; and in, the event of the same not being framed 
within 14 days, the Board might send to the Directors a despatch to that effect. 
It was likewise ordained that there should be a Secret'Conunittee appointed by 
the Court of Directors, to whom the Board, when they were of opinion that the 
matter required secrecy, such as relating to the levying of war or making of peace, 
or treating or negotiating with any native princes or states in India, might send 
orders and instructions ; and the Secret Committee were to forward such orders, 
in the form of despatches, to India, without disclosing the same. It was specially 
provided in the Act of 1784, that the Board were not in any way to interfere in 
the nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the Company at home or 
abroad- His Majesty, under his sign manual, might recal any servant; sp might 
the Court of Directors. When His Majesty was pleased to recal any servant, a 
duplicate of the instrument was to be delivered or transmitted to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company by tlie .Secretory of State. 

•' ...Vacancies 
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Vacancies in India were to be filled by the Court of Directors from the cove” miscellaneous. 

nanted civil servants, excepting the'office of Governor General and Governors, - 

if the Court saw fit to appoint any other parties. In the event of a vacancy Avber, Esq. 
occurring in the government in India, and the Directors not appointing to it 14 February 1832. 
within two months after knowing the same, His Majesty was authorized to nomi¬ 
nate, and in that case, the power that the Court previously possessed of recal could 
not be then exercised by them. The Court ofDirectors were likewise authorized 
to appoint members of Council provisionally to succeed, in the event of any 
vacancy ; and they might revoke the same. No salary was to be received by the 
party so appointed until he took upon himself office. When the Council was re¬ 
duced to two, and no provisional member appointed, then the senior civil servant 
on the spot was to be called in. It was proviaed, that after the passing of the Act, 
the orders of the Court ofDirectors, when approved by the Board, were not to be 
revoked by the Court of Proprietors. All the Company's establishments abroad 
were to be taken into consideration by the Court of Directors, with the view of 
making such retrenchments as might appear expedient; and a statement of all 
the servants and establishments, with their places and employments, were to be 
laid annually before Parliament. The Court ofDirectors were limited in sending 
out any servants as writers Or cadets, other than were necessary to keep up the' 
proper establishment. The promotion of the servants, in their respective lines, 
was prescribed by the Act or Parliament; and it was likewise ordained that the 
Company’s servants, when dismissed by competent courts, could not then be re¬ 
stored. In I 786 the members of the Secret Committee were to be sworn, and 
all parties employed by them were likewise to be sworn. In that year there was 
likewise a further regulation for the trial in England of offences committed in 
India. In I 788 an Act was passed, on a point of right disputed by the Court of 
Directors* authorizing the Board of Commissioners to defray, out of the revenues 
of India, the charges on account of the King’s forces, to the extent of 12,200 
men ; at the same time it was specially ordained that the Board of Commissioners 
should not give any order for an increase of salary or allowances, or for any ex¬ 
traordinary allowance to any individual, otherwise than as proposed by the Court 
ofDirectors. The Board were also restricted from granting any gratuity. An¬ 
nual accounts of the Indian revenues were to be laid before Parliament 14 days 
after their meeting. That closes the second period with regard to the home 
authorities. In 1793 most’of the various provisions contained in the former Acts 
were re-enacted ; a President of the Board of Commissioners was appointed. No 
action was to be stayed by the Court of Directors without the sanction of the 
Board. The application of the surplus revenues in India, and of home profits, 
was prescribed under that Act. No grant of salary above 200/., made by the Court 
of Directors, was valid, without being confirmed by the Board of Commissioners. 

The next important measure was the Act of 18 IS, which provided for a separation 
of the territorial and commercial branches of the Company’s affairs. No duties 
imposed in India were valid until approved by the Board of Commissioners. All 
applications from parties for permission to proceed to India were tp be made, in 
the first instance, to the Court of Directors; and if refused by the Court, they 
were to be sent to the Board within one month of their receipt by the Court, 
accompanied with any representation respecting such application. The Board of 
Commissioners might order a certificate fdr such parties to proceed, if they saw 
fit. The regulations for the college at Hayleybury for the education of the civil 
servants, and the military seminary at Addiscombe, were subject to the approval 
of the Board. It was likewise ordained that the college and seminary should be 
maintained during the present term of the Company’s exclusive privileges. One 
lac out of any surplus territorial revenue was set apart for the improvement and 
education of the natives. The appropriation of the revenues was particularly de¬ 
fined and laid down. The home profits were not liable to territorial charges until 
the dividend was provided for. When the debtin India was reduced to 10,000,000/., 
and the bond debt to 3,000,000/., a guarantee fund of 12,000,000/. might be 
framed as a security for the capital stock of the proprietors. It was, as already 
stated, under this Act that the separation of the commercial and territorial ac¬ 
counts took place; and no despatch, as to the application of revenue to commer¬ 
cial purposes, was to be sent to India until approved by the Board. The Board, 
instead of being required to send back despatches transmitted for their approval, 
in 14 days, might retain the same two months. All questions in the Court of 
Directors put by ballot, where the votes were equal, had, under the charter, been 
decided by the lot of the treasurer; by the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, the question. 
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miscellaneous, on which the votes were in future equal, was declared to be lost, except in the case 
—- of two or more candidates for office. The vacancies of Governor General, Go- 

Peter Auber, Esq. vernors and Commanders-in-Chief, were subjected to the approval of the King. 

14 February 1832 The Court had reserved to them the privilege of appointing their advocates- 
general, advocates, attorniesand chaplains, without the approbation of the Board, 
and likewise masters-attendant. The restoration of suspended servants was made 
subject to the approbation of the Board. The Act that had previously limited 
the return of the military officers to a period within five years, was now extended 
to allow general officers and lieutenant-colonel commandants to return, although 
they had been absent five years from India. The restored civil servants, who 
might have been absent from India any number of years, were, under the former 
Act, permitted to take the rank which they would have possessed had they re¬ 
mained in India; but by the Act of 1813, the individual so restored takes rank 
only.according to the period when he departed from India. The former Act 
required that their servants should be appointed and take rank according to seni¬ 
ority of appointment; the Act of the 53d provided that they might be appointed 
to boards, &c. without taking rank according to seniority of appointment to the 
service. No gratuity of above 600/., granted by the Company, was valid, unless 
confirmed by the Board. Copies of all grants of money by the Court of Directors 
were required to be laid before Parliament. A certain sum for passage-money 
was given to Governors General and Commanders-in-Chief, and other function¬ 
aries, on their departure from England, for outfit, in lieu of their drawing their 
salary from the time of their appointment in this country. The payment on 
account of King’s troops was not to exceed 20,000 men. The power of granting 
superannuation to their servants was conferred upon the Board and the Court of 
Directors; the accounts of such superannuations were to be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment. British subjects were made liable to the local civil judicatures. Such is 
a general outline of the Acts regarding the home system. 

6. Will you state what are the functions actually exercised by the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors?—The Court of Proprietors elect the directors, and declare the divi¬ 
dends ; all grants of money beyond 600/. are submitted to their approval by the 
Court of Directors ; they make bye-laws for the regulation of the Company, 
which laws are binding upon the Company where no Act of Parliament exists 
to the contrary. It is hardly possible to define exactly what the powers of the 
General Court are. Those powers, as has been before stated, were limited by 
the Act of 1784, in consequence of their having interfered with regard to various 
measures connected with the government of India, as proposed by the Court of 
Directors; and more particularly with regard to the prosecution of servants and 
others for malversation and corrupt practices abroad. Their powers are also 
considerably limited by the Act which provides that no measures adopted by 
the Court of Directors, and approved by the Board, can be revoked or altered 
by the Court of Proprietors; at the same time there is no limit that I am aware 
of which prevents the Court of Proprietors from discussing any matters relating 
to the Company: they would be guided, it is presumed, in the exercise of those 
powers by the knowledge that what they might resolve upon, if not in accord¬ 
ance with the views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, 
would be rendered nugatory and ineffectual; it would, in fact, be impossible to 
carry on the general affairs of the Company if the proprietors were authorized 
to interfere as formerly. The Court of Proprietors have the power, under the 
charter, of calling upon the Court of Directors to summon a Special General 
Court upon the requisition of nine proprietors, who are qualified to vote, or 
each possessed of 1,000/. stock. I am not aware of any other particular privi¬ 
lege that appertains to them. 

7- In point of fact, the Act of 1793 specially vested in the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Commissioners, the administration of all matters relating to 
the civil or military government or revenues of India?—The Act of 1793 was a 
repetition, in a great measure, of the provisions that existed under the Act of 
1784; that was the original Act that invested the Board with the power of con¬ 
trolling the affairs of the Company on certain defined points. 

8. You state there is nothing to prevent the Court of Proprietors from dis¬ 
cussing any measure of the Court of Directors; but in point of fact they are, as 
the law now stands, precluded from any control, except in the instance of a 
grant of money exceeding 600/.?—Yes, except in making bye-laws for the con¬ 
trol of the Court of Directors. 

9. Have 
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9. Have they, subsequent to the renewal of the charter in 1813, in point of fact miscellaneous. 
been in the habit of making bye-laws?—They have made bye-laws, and among PeterAvb E 
them one which ordains that all proceedings in Parliament connected with the p 
interests of the East India Company should be submitted to them by the Court 

of Directors before the same are passed into a law, and others as to grants of 
money. 

10. What are the qualifications now necessary to give a vote, and how many 
of the proprietors are there qualified to vote?— The qualification necessary to give 
a proprietor a vote is possessing 1,000/. stock, and that stock he must have held 
a twelvemonth. No minor is qualified to vote. 

11. What other exceptions are there?—I am not aware of any other. Females 
may vote. 

12. What is the number of proprietors entitled to vote?—The total number of 
proprietors entitled to vote at the present time is 1,076, of which there are 54 who 
have four votes, 50 who have three, 370 who have two, and 1,502 who have one 
vote. The number of proprietors who possess stock enough to qualify them to 
vote, but have not held that stock a sufficient time, are 3 of four votes, 12 of 
three votes, 39 of two votes, and 132 of one vote. Then there is the privilege 
belonging to the proprietors who hold 500/. stock, of speaking in the General 
Court, but not of voting; of those there are 221. There are also 393 who hold 
stock under 500/.; and there are 165 accounts in the names of foreigners. There 
are seven proprietors who hold more than 10,000/. stock. The total number of 
accounts is 3,579. 

13. Can aliens vote?—I do not feel competent to answer that question. 

14. The proprietors are not allowed to vote by proxy?—Clearly not. 

15. Are you aware that corporations can vote under their seal?—I am not. 

16. Can you state what number of proprietors are resident in and about the 
metropolis?—I do not believe it is possible to acquire any accurate information 
upon that point. 

17 . You have stated that the Court of Proprietors have the power of con¬ 
trolling any grant of money exceeding 600/.?—Yes. 

18. Can they make grants of money themselves irrespective of the Court of 
Directors?—They can propose grants of themselves; and it was an extraordinary 
circumstance, that in the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, any grant made by the Court of 
Proprietors did not appear to be subject to confirmation by the Boardof Commis¬ 
sioners, and the Act of the 55th was consequently brought in to remedy that defect. 

No grant whatever that may be made by the Court of Proprietors, exceeding 
600/., is valid or effectual, unless confirmed by the Board of Commissioners. 

19. You have stated that the Court of Proprietors declare the dividend; since 
the passing of the Act in 1793, the dividend has always been declared at the 
maximum prescribed by that Act, of 10^ per cent.?—Yes. 

20. The declaration of the dividend has therefore become a mere matter of form 
in the Court of Proprietors?—If any increase was to take place, it must be done by 
ballot. The Court of Directors come to a resolution, which they communicate to 
the Court of Proprietors, recommending what the dividend should be, the Court 
having previously ascertained the means of the Company to grant that dividend. 

21. When you speak of the means of the Company to grant the dividend, are 
the Committee to understand that the dividend is declared with reference to the 
state of the commercial profits of the Company?—Clearly. 

22. Do you mean to say that the commercial profits have, in every succeeding 
year since 1793, been in a state to justify, as commercial profits, a dividend of 10^ 
percent.?—I have no reason to doubt that since 1793, the commercial means of 
the Company have been fully adequate to meet the dividend; but I can answer 
positively from 1813, when a separation of the accounts took place, to the pre¬ 
sent time, that no dividend whatever has been proposed until the Committee of 
Treasury, who manage the financial concerns of the Company, have had before 
them a full and clear account of what the Company’s means and profits are. 

23. The Court of Proprietors are. precluded from revoking, suspending or 
varying any order of the Court of Directors, touching the civil or military go¬ 
vernment of India, or the administration of the revenues, after the same shall 
have received the approbation of the Board of Commissioners ?—Clearly. 

24. Has the Court of Proprietors any means of knowing what orders or reso¬ 
lutions have been passed by the Court of Directors upon any given subject, 
before they have been sanctioned by the Commissioners?—Certainly not. 
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-— interference in the affairs of the Company?'—Yes, certainly; and the inconve- 

Peter Auber, Esq. nience that arose from their interference led to that exclusion. 

14 February 1882. 26. What number of persons, qualified as proprietors, appear to be retired 

civil or military servants of the Company?—I do not believe it would be possible 
to ascertain that point. 

27. Will you be good enough to proceed to state what is the constitution of 
the Court of Directors, and what are the functions actually exercised by them? 
—The Court of Directors consists of 24 proprietors, who are elected under the 
Act of 1773. Under the charter, 13 of those Directors form a Court, and they 
conduct the whole administration of the affairs of India, both at home and abroad, 
subject, upon certain points, to the control and authority of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners and Court of Proprietors. 

28. What number of individuals are there among the Directors of the East 
India Company being retired civil or military servants of the Company, or 
retired commanders of ships?—Three Directors'have been private merchants in 
India, two of whom had previously been in the civil service of the Company; 
seven have been civil servants in India; four have been military servants; three 
have been in the maritime service, not abroad, but the freighted service ; one 
was a barrister at Calcutta ; three are merchants ; one a banker, and two private 
gentlemen. Of the six Directors out by rotation, two were in the maritime 
service, two are bankers, and two merchants. 

29. Of those 30 gentlemen could you state what number have had any prac¬ 
tical knowledge of India, by having been in India?—Twenty. 

30. Into how many committees are the Directors divided for the transaction 
of their business ?—There are three principal committees, one called the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, the other the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, 
and the third class the Committee of Shipping. 

31. Of whom does the Committee of Correspondence consist?—Of the nine 
senior members, with the chairman and deputy chairman, making eleven. 

32. In what manner is the appointment of the several Directors to committees 
regulated ?—In the month of April annually, after the general election, the bye¬ 
laws ordain that a Chairman and Deputy shall be chosen by the Court of 
Directors ; and when the Chairman and Deputy Chairman are chosen, the Court 
assembled appoint the several committees; the Chairman proposing from the 
chair the several members of the committees. 

33. State what departments come within the province of the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, and the other committees?—The Secretary’s-office is under the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, the Examiner’s-office, the Auditor’s-office, the Military 
Secretary’s-office, the Military Fund and Recruiting, the Treasury, the College, 
and what is termed the China Department. The Committee of Buying and 
Warehouses also comprise the Buying Warehouse department, the whole of the 
Warehouse establishment, the Accountant’s-office, also what is termed the East 
India Wharf, and they form the Military Seminary Committee. The Committee 
of Shipping comprise the Shipping department, the Master Attendant’s-office, 
and the superintendence of the whole of the shipping concerns of the Company. 

34. In fact, then, all that relates to the territorial business of the government 
of India is comprised in the Committee of Correspondence ?—All that relates to 
the preparation of despatches for India generally; there are despatches prepared 
under the Committee of Buying and Warehouses that relate to the commercial 
concerns and investments, but the Committee of Correspondence comprises 
generally the greater part of the Indian correspondence. 

35. To this committee the Directors can only arrive by seniority ?—As the 
members are appointed by seniority to the committees, they can only arrive by 
gradation at the Committee of Correspondence. 

36. Would a retired judicial or military officer be obliged to serve as a matter 
of course upon the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, or the Committee of 
Shipping, and in those situations would you consider his services most efficient 
and useful?—He would undoubtedly be obliged to serve in those committees; 
but I may be permitted to remark, that each member of the Court of Directors 
has an opportunity of Investigating and becoming acquainted with every matter 
connected with the Company’s concerns, whatever they may be; and perhaps I 

> should be able to explain the matter'better if I was to state how the business of 
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the Court of Directors is conducted, which will show that those members, though miscellaneous. 

appointed to other committees, may have and do have full cognizance of what is -— 

going forward. With regard to India, every despatch of every sort and kind, be ***** 
it what it may, whether upon the secret, commercial or political department, or 14 February 1832. 
from the agents abroad, all come in the first instance to the Secretary’s-office, 
and they are laid by the Chairman before the first Court of Directors which 
meets after their receipt; where a despatch is considered of importance, that 
despatch is frequently and generally read to the Court at length, and any member 
of the Court of Directors, after a despatch has been read or laid on the table of 
the Court, has full power to call for it at any time he pleases. The despatches, 
when read or laid before the Court; are considered under reference to the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, and the several officers whose duty it is to prepare 
answers to those despatches, take the directions of the Chairs upon the points 
connected with them. Under those officers there are assistants, who prepare 
what is termed collections, and those collections embrace the whole matter to 
which any despatch has reference, whatever it may be. After the despatch or 
draft is thus prepared and submitted to the Chairs, it is brought before the 
Committee of Correspondence, and when it is approved by that committee, it is 
laid before the Court of Directors, where it remains a week or a fortnight, or 
even a longer period, at the wish of any Director. Thus each Director, when 
the despatch is first received, has the means of becoming fully acquainted with 
its contents; and when the reply is laid before the Court of Directors, the mem¬ 
bers may call for the collections, and make themselves fully masters of the ground¬ 
work of the despatch, and of the several subjects connected with it, and so with 
regard to every other subject that comes before the Court of Directors. Every 
application to the Court comes in the first instance to the Secretary’s-office, 
whether letter or address from parties in this country, or despatches from India. 

They are invariably laid before the first Court after their receipt; consequently 
every member of the Court has full power to call for anything, be it what it may, 
that is before the Court, except despatches to or from the Secret Committee. 

37. With whom does it rest whether a despatch shall be read to the Court or 
not ?—The Chairman points out what he considers of importance. 

38. How many years is it on the average before a junior Director arrives at 
the Committee of Correspondence ?—It is hardly possible to define; it is some¬ 
times a very long period, and sometimes very short. 

39. It may happen then that a very able and experienced servant may return 
from India and be elected a Director, and not arrive at the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, which is the most important part of the administration of Indian 
concerns, until he becomes too old for service?—He has the same means in the 
situation he stands in as a Director of acquiring all the information that a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee of Correspondence possesses. 

40. Do you mean that a member of the Court of Directors has the power to 

interfere with the proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence?—No; 
they do not interfere, but they have the means of becoming acquainted with the 
subjects brought before the committee upon which any ultimate proceeding 
takes place, . .. . . • . 

41. To become acquainted with a thing, and to take an active part in it, are 
two different things?—.Undoubtedly they do not take any active part in the deli¬ 
berations of the committee, but they have the means not only of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the subjects brought before the committee, but they sometimes 
move in Court and carry the reversal of the decisions and views which the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence have adopted with regard to despatches and other 
matters. Each member has likewise the privilege of entering a dissent upon the 
minutes of the Court, which dissent is sent to the Board of Commissioners the 
day after it is so recorded. 

42. Can you state to the Committee upon what principle this limitation by the 
Directors of their own power to avail themselves or the greatest experience and 
ability that their body will furnish in this most important department, is founded? 

—The committees, as they stand now, were generally framed in 17$5, in order to 
assimilate their duties with those which it was considered the Court would have 
to perform in communication with the Board of Commissioners, and from that 
time to the present it has gone on. I ain not aware of any particular principle 
upon which it has been founded, other than, that of seniority enabling every 
Director to become acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs. 

43. You presume that the piumber of yeans that xgay elapse before arriving at 
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the Committee of Correspondence is a period of probation ?—No, I do not 
consider it by any means a period of probation, because I think an individual 
Director, if placed upon the Committee of Correspondence, would be perfectly 
adequate to the performance of the duties; but it is desirable that he should 
acquire a general knowledge of the whole. 

44. Practically, is it the case that a Director, upon his first being appointed 
a Director, can immediately take an active part, if he chooses it, in the great 
concerns of the Indian government?—Most unquestionably. 

45. Has it been the practice for Directors, at their first becoming so, to take 
an active part?—Of late years most particularly so. 

46. Do you consider that a Director acquires in the Shipping and Buying Com¬ 
mittees any knowledge that makes him more fit to be one of the Corresponding 
Committees when he arrives at it by seniority ?—I think he does acquire parti¬ 
cular information which makes him more fit; he gains a general knowledge on 
points touched upon in the correspondence relating to the Company’s affairs. 

47. You have referred to the mode in which the Chairs are elected annually ; 
is not every gentleman, upon his first admission to the Court of Directors, 
qualified to be the Chairman, if the Court so think fit?—Certainly. 

48. Is it not thought desirable that the person who, as you have observed, if 
Chairman, is on all committees, should have a knowledge of the business of 
Shipping, and Buying and Warehouses?—I think any gentleman who might be 
placed by the Court in the situation of Chairman immediately or within a year 
after his being elected a Director, would scarcely feel himself competent to dis¬ 
charge the multifarious duties which necessarily devolve upon the gentleman 
filling the Chair. 

49- Is that not the reason why the practice of seniority has so long prevailed? 
—I can conceive no other reason for it. 

50. At present six Directors go out annually by rotation ?—They do. 

51. Do you know upon what principle or in what way that arrangement was 
made ?—It was considered, anterior to 1773, at least so the Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings state, that there were combinations when the Court of Directors were 
chosen all at one time, and it was considered that it would be better to break the 
system, and thus it was resolved that they should be chosen six annually; and that 
by six going out in rotation, a break would be made so as effectually to alter the 
whole connexion which had previously existed, and which was considered inju¬ 
rious to the administration of the affairs of the Company. 

52. The Directors who go out by rotation are, however, uniformly re-elected 
at the expiration of the year?—Not uniformly; not necessarily. 

53. It has happened that they have uniformly been re-elected?—No, it has 
not; there have been instances where the Directors have been thrown out. 

54. How many exceptions have you known ?—1 cannot immediately recollect 
the exact cases. 

55. More than one ?—Yes. 

56. About once in five years ?—It may be so. 

57. Did those instances of rejection occur upon public grounds ?—One cer¬ 
tainly did upon public grounds; with regard to the others, I really do not believe 
that they did. 

58. Did you ever know a Director appointed to the Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence within the first year of his election as Director, however qualified he might 
be for the situation ?—Never. 

59. Will you state what is the course adopted in preparing answers for des¬ 
patches from India?—There are officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to the 
despatches in the political, revenue, judicial, public, military, and financial depart¬ 
ments. The officer whose duty it is to prepare the answer to a despatch from 
India calls upon his assistants to make a collection, which comprises all matters 
relating to the despatch to be answered. The despatch is answered paragraph by 
paragraph, according to the principle laid down by the Court and the Board. 
The officer who prepares the answer communicates with the Chairs, and takes 
their direction on points connected with it; when the draft is fullv prepared, it 
is then laid by the Chairman before the Committee of Correspondence. 

60. Be good enough to describe its progress to the Board of Commissioners ? 
—I am now speaking as to public proceedings connected with the preparation 
of the despatch, because previous communications frequently take place between 
the Chairs and the Board of Commissioners regarding despatches, prior to their 
being laid before the Committee of Correspondence. 


61. In 
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61 . In what shape is the'first communication made to the Board of Commission¬ 
ers ?—The first mode in which the communication generally takes place is by what 
is termed “ a previous communication,” which communication (to which none 
but the President of the Board, the Chairs, and the officer who prepares the 
despatch, are parties,) puts the President in possession of the views of the Chairs, 
as to any given despatch. 

62. Is this previous communication oral or in writing?—Frequently both, but 
almost invariably in writing also. 

63. What follows on alterations being made by the Board in despatches sent 
up regularly for approval ?—The draft having passed through the Court, is signed 
officially by the secretary to the Court, and sent up in the usual form. If the 
draft is returned by the Board with alterations, which are made in red ink, by 
striking out some parts and adding to others, with a letter explanatory of the 
Board’s reasons for the same, the Court are authorized to address to the Board a 
representation upon such alterations as the Board may make. In the event of 
the Board not being satisfied with the reasons given by the Court against such 
alterations, the Board communicate the same by letter to the Court, and at the same 
time generally desire that the draft maybe framed into a despatch, and forwarded 
to India, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

64. The Act fixes the limit of time within which it is necessary, under such 
circumstances, that the despatch should be sent off?—No. The Board are 
required to take such representation into consideration; and their orders, upon 
so considering it, are final and conclusive on the Court. 

65. In the event of the despatch not being sent by the Court, has the Board the 
power itself of sending out the despatch?—No; the Board having ordered the 
despatch to be sent out, and the Court of Directors still declining to send out the 
despatch, in the belief that the Board have exceeded their powers in the altera¬ 
tions which they have made, the Court appeal, by petition, to the King in Council, 
who decides whether the alterations fall within the province of the Board. If 
that decision is in the affirmative, a mandamus may be moved for to compel the 
Court of Directors to sign and forward such despatch. 

66 . Have differences of opinion arisen from time to time between the Board 
of Commissioners and the Directors upon the matter of any despatch ?—Dif¬ 
ferences have arisen frequently. 

67- Has any instance occurred of resort being had to the extreme measure of 
a mandamus ?—I am only aware of one instance, which was in Major Hart’s case; 
it originated many years ago, and the mandamus was served about 15 years ago. 

68 . Will you state the circumstances of that case ?—Major Hart was an officer 
employed as commissary of grain under the late Lord Harris, then General Harris, 
at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799- During the siege, if I recollect right, there 
was considerable scarcity of grain ; Major Hart shortly afterwards reported that 
he had in his possession a considerable quantity of private rice; some doubt arose as 
to the way in which he became possessed of the rice; and the price which 
he demanded for it was considered to be exorbitant; and his conduct led to his 
removal from the service. He afterwards made an application to the Government 
for payment on account ofthis rice, to a greater extent than the Court had ordered 
remuneration. The Board of Commissioners thought he was entitled to a larger 
sum ; and the Court, not considering that the Board had authority to order the 
increased sum to be paid, refused to sign the despatch as altered by the Board. 
This led to an appeal, on the part of the Court, to the King in Council. 

69. What was the result ?—The King in Council decided that the Board had 
the power, and the Board in consequence of that moved for a mandamus, which 
was served upon the members of the Court individually; the despatch was 
accordingly signed, but the Court at the same time recorded their protest. The 
money has never been received by Major Hart, as he or his attornies did not 
consider that the decision even of the Board of Commissioners, as to reimburse¬ 
ment, amounted to what he justly claimed. 

70 . The Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India possess and exercise 
an absolute control over the subject-matter of the despatches sent out by the 
Court of Directors to their servants at the several presidencies?—I conceive 
that the Board of Commissioners exercise the most ample power with regard to 
all matters over which control is given to them by the Act of Parliament relating 
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14 February 1832. 0 n the part of the Board of Commissioners?—I consider the Court of Directors to 
possess all appointments of writers and cadets, and assistant surgeons; in fact, all 
patronage, with the exception of that portion of it which has reference to the ap¬ 
pointments of Governors or Commanders-in-Chief. The Court are limited with 
reference to interfering in any appointment abroad of any individual to anyplace 
without the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. After the nomination 
of an individual as a writer or cadet, and the party shall have proceeded to India, 
all power of the Court of Directors over such servant in his future promotion or 
appointment to office ceases, and they only have the power of recommending to 
appointments with the consent and concurrence of the Board of Commissioners. 

72. In whom rests the power of promotion in India after the civil servants have 
arrived in that country?—It rests entirely with the Governor General and the 
Governors in Council of the several presidencies. 

73. Will you define what patronage is vested in the Crown, what patronage 

is vested m the Directors, and what in the Governors and Council of the different 
presidencies in India?—The patronage that may be considered immediately 
vested in the Crown is the appointment of officers to the staff, and all officers 
connected with the King’s forces, and all the judges of the King’s courts there • 
but I am not aware that the Crown possesses the power of appointing to any 
other class of office except the bishop. 0 ^ 

74. In whom is the appointment of the Governor General and the Governors 
of the subordinate presidencies ?—The Governors General are appointed in the 
first instance by the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of His Majesty 
and the Commanders-in-Chief the same; but Members of Council the Court of 
Directors may appoint themselves, without any control whatever. 

75. Practically, is it not the case that the offices of Governor General and of 

Governors and Commanders-in-Chief are appointed by the Crown ?_They are 

appointed distinctly by the Court of Directors. J 

76. Has it not, in truth, been the practice that those appointments have been 

made at the suggestion of the Ministers of the Crown, subject to the negative or 
control exercised on the part of the Court?—I apprehend that upon selecting a 
person for the high office of Governor General or Governor of either of the pre¬ 
sidencies, it would seem to have been almost a necessary part of the constitution 
that the Court and the Board should in some measure have communicated pre¬ 
viously upon the subject; but the Court of Directors have the clear power of 
rejecting any one they please, or rather of appointing any one they please 
the appointment being subject to the approval of His Majesty. J V ’ 

77- Is it not practically the case that the Court of Directors exercise a sort of 
veto in extreme cases, but in ordinary cases the nomination of those great officers 
really resides in the King’s Government for the time being?—Without mentioning 
any names, because no record has been made in instances where matters have 
come under discussion, names have been proposed by the Chairs, and they have 
been rejected most decidedly, although the individual proposed to the Court 
stands in the most high and distinguished situation in this country. 

78. Have not those cases rather been exceptions to the general rule than the 
rule as it has practically existed for the last many years ?—I apprehend the excep¬ 
tions could hardly be expected to be many, because there would be great hesita¬ 
tion, and there has been great hesitation on the part of the Ministers in naming 
any individual who might not be considered in a great degree acceptable to the 
Court of Directors, or to the majority of the Court. 

79. The patronage of the Directors then would appear to be confined mainly 

to the appointment of writers in the civil service, cadets in the military service 
and assistant surgeons ?—Certainly, with the exception of the masters-attendant’ 
the advocate-general, and chaplain. ’ 

80. Would it be possible to form any estimate of the value of such patronage? 
—I apprehend it would be quite impracticable; what might be valuable to one 
individual might not be so to another. 

81. Their patronage, however, must be small in comparison to that which is 
exercised in India, and in which neither the Government or the Court of Directo-s 

interfere? 
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interfere?—Decidedly. There is no civil patronage this year in the Court of 
Directors. The Governors in India have the whole of the patronage in India. 

82. Is there any military patronage this year ?—Three cadets to each 
Director. 

83. The reductions now proceeding in India, both in the civil and military 
branches of the administration, have no doubt materially reduced the home patron¬ 
age as to writers and cadets ?-—Most unquestionably one of the reasons that 
there has been no civil patronage this year has been owing to the reductions in 
India. 

84. There have been periods in which these subjects of patronage have been 
brought to sale in this country?—Clearly. 

85. How long since has such practice ceased ?—The last case was in the year 
1827, when the Court of Directors considered that a sale of patronage had oc¬ 
curred, and took measures for discovering the fact, and brought before the public 
the whole of the parties whom they thought were in any way concerned in the 
transaction. I may perhaps state that the Court of Directors were perfectly re¬ 
gardless of any individual, be he who he might, that was supposed to be concerned 
in that traffic, and one of their own body was among the number whose name had 
been used; that gentleman was brought to trial with other parties: he was 
acquitted ; the other parties were convicted and imprisoned. 

86. Was there at that period a known market price attached to the purchase 
of a writership and cadetship ?-—I really believe not. 

87. Have you any doubt in your own mind that that practice has of late years 
been discontinued?—My own impression is, that it decidedly has. 

88. Has it been the practice at any period for the Directors to sell their patron¬ 
age ?—Certainly not the avowed practice, neither was it the known practice. 
That patronage has been sold there can be no doubt, because the records of the 
public courts and the inquiries of Parliament establish the fact; but every 
Director was entirely acquitted of being a participator in any way, One Director, 
who was supposed to have been more or less concerned, was thrown out of the 
direction in consequence of it a great many years ago. 

89- Is the Committee to understand that no person having a sum of money to 
purchase patronage of either of the descriptions you have stated, is capable of 
going into the market and procuring that patronage for his money ?—Clearly not. 

90. Then upon your evidence the Committee are not to understand that it has 
been the general practice, but there are exceptions where patronage has been sold? 
—-If any patronage has been sold, it has been entirely without the cognizance of the 
Court of Directors ; that I can state most distinctly and positively, as far as the 
public or the secret records go. Wherever the Court of Directors had the least 
conception that any treaty for the purchase of patronage was going on, they have 
taken every measure they could, privately and secretly, to discover the individuals, 
in order to put a stop to it; I may say that they have denounced it entirely. 

91. That instance to which you have referred is one in which the Director lost 
his seat in the Court, in consequence of the discovery or a suspicion of such cor¬ 
rupt use of his patronage, occurred, it is believed, nearly 30 years ago?—More 
than 20 years ago. 

92. Since that time two other cases have occurred, in which some proof, or at 
any rate some suspicion, attached to two Directors; subsequently to that time 
has there not been an oath administered to each Director, that he will not, 
directly or indirectly, make any such corrupt use of the patronage committed to 
him?—I am not aware of any oath. 

93. Has not the Court of Directors since instituted very severe inquiries with 
respect to the distribution of patronage, and have they not recalled to England 
more than one of their servants then in India, in consequence of the discovery 
thaf the appointment of such servant, though unknown to the party himself, 
was procured by such means ?—Yes. 

94. The young men sent out, in perfect good faith as far as they were con¬ 
cerned, were recalled from actual service in India, and deprived of all benefit 
thereby, in consequence of the discovery that their parents or their friends had 
purchased such appointments ?—Clearly. 

95. Did that occur in more cases than one or two, or three ?—I think in two 
only. 
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96. Then the Court have taken cognizance of that practice in their records? 
Certainly. 

97. If it has been proved that two writers sent out to India have obtained their 
appointments by means of paying money to some person to whom the Director had 
given that appointment, do you or do you not conceive it probable that the same 
tiling has occurred in many more instances that have not been discovered ?—I have 
no reason to believe that they have occurred at all; great precaution is taken with 
regard to appointments. The friends of each individual enter into a penalty bond 
of 3,000/., rendering himself liable, in the event of it ever appearing that it has 
been purchased, and the appointment, on the discovery, is null and void. 

98. Notwithstanding it being found out that those situations were gained by 
improper persons, were the writers allowed to remain in India or recalled ?— 
Recalled ; they were dismissed the service. 

99. What are the qualifications that are required for a writer previous to his 
appointment?—I cannot immediately state to the Committee what the exact 
qualifications are, but they are defined by the Regulations, that can be laid 
before the Committee. 

100. It is only from that class that appointments can be made in India to any 
civil office?—Clearly ; the Act prescribes that the appointments in India shall 
be made from the list of civil servants there. 

101. In the eventof the Legislature deeming it desirable to remove thepatronage 
of writers andcadets from thegoverning body in this country, whatever it might be, 
do you conceive that any disadvantage would arise to the service from making such 
appointments thesubjects of open competition in this country as to the qualification 
of the person?—I am not aware that there couldbeany difficulty in finding perhaps 
individuals qualified if the patronage was removedfrom the Court of Directors, but 
the direction of the whole must rest somewhere, that is, if I understand rightly, the 
appointment would be thrown like prizes in the market for individuals to strive for. 

102. That the governing power should select young men for those situations 
upon open competition for that purpose ?—If I understand the question it applies 
to getting individuals properly qualified, otherwise than by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors recommending them. I presume it would be equally possible to get 
individuals properly qualified as they may be now; but there must be some body 
to have cognizanceas to their first appointment, and then that body would, more 
or less, have an influence over them ultimately. The selection of a number of 
individuals for the patronage would rest somewhere ; there must be some spring 
for the first exercise of that patronage. 

103. Does it not happen, as it must according to the course of human nature, 
that the Directors, in the exercise of that patronage, are very frequently governed 
by a predilection for their own relatives and families?—Most naturally ; but the 
individuals whom they appoint are subject to the like examination as every other 
individual is; he stands no better or fairer for the ultimate completion of the 
appointment, unless he is qualified, than any other party. 

104. What is the nature of the qualification that they have to undergo?—If 
they are educated at the East India College, they are not appointed without the 
College Council reporting as to their qualification; the College Council rank 
them; and under the late London Board there were certain tests; when the 
young men came up to those tests, they were appointed. 

105. Must it not happen that, when individuals are so appointed from favour and 
affection, that their qualifications are not equal to those which they would be likely 
to be, if they were the rewards of merit and acquirement?—I believe, under no 
circumstances whatever has any favour in the least been shown to a connexion 
or a relative of a Director, as such. 1 conceive that you must have a general 
standard of qualification, to w-hich every individual must come up ; if he does 
not arriveat that standard of qualification he cannot be appointed; and perhaps the 
testimony borne by Governors General who have been in India, as to the appoint¬ 
ments made, would best show the character of those selected for the duty in India. 

106. Those gentlemen so sent out, not having been bred to any profession, if 
they should be unable to obtain civil advancement in India, are left without the 
means of providing for themselves ?—No one, as I have before observed, goes out 
without having answered the test. After a writer reaches India, he is now, I 
believe, sent into the Mofussil; that is, into the interior of the country, where 
he is placed under a collector; and he must, in a certain time, possess a certain 

qualification 
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qualification in regard to the languages; in the event of his not attaining that 
proficiency, he is sent home, and is disqualified for service. 

107. Does not this mode of sending out writers narrow the sphere of talent out 
of which the Governors of India have to make their choice ?—In the first place 
the number sent out is according to the number required. All parties, when 
they are sent out, as I have before stated, are supposed to possess certain quali¬ 
fications. It has, I believe, been seldom found that, amongst the number sent 
out, the Governor General has been at a loss to select servants for particular 
duties; some have evinced far greater talents than others; but in the lists of 
servants now there are many distinguished individuals, and have been since the 
institution of the College. I have never heard of any complaint, as to the 
qualifications of the servants generally, on their reaching India. 

108. Do you believe that there are in India more than sufficient actually 
to fill the existing offices in that country ?—Whether at this moment there may 
be more or not I do not know, but a very few years since the Bengal government 
made a requisition to the Court of Directors for 80 writers; the Court of Di¬ 
rectors were themselves very much surprised, and would not send out anything 
like the number; but in order to afford a supply, the establishment of the London 
Board was framed for the selection of individuals who might be found throughout 
the country qualified, provided they could obtain a presentation. 

109. The limited number of writers sent out must proportionally limit the 
selection and range for office?—Unquestionably, the fewer the instruments the 
more limited the selection. 

110. Do you know whether, in point of fact, the Governor General and Go¬ 
vernors and Presidents have felt great inconvenience from the very narrow choice 
that was left with them in filling very high and responsible situations?—If they 
have felt it, they have not stated it upon record generally. 

111. You have used the expression “standard of qualification will you state 
what you consider the standard of qualification for a writer going out to India ? 
—I cannot state what it is; but the regulations of the College will detail it. 
The regulations with regard to the College are approved by the Board of Com¬ 
missioners. 

112. The supply being so limited of writers sent out, is it not essential they 
should be persons of the highest qualification ?—The Board of Commissioners and 
the Court of Directors have framed general regulations, and the professors of the 
College have stated what they considered to be an efficient and good test. 

113. If you could get better, would it not be desirable, there being so few?— 
No doubt the best would be the most desirable. 

114. Then the question is, whether you could not get a better class of ser¬ 
vants by public examination, or public competition, than you do now in the way 
in which the patronage is exercised ?—I should doubt very much whether it 
would be so. 

115. You have referred to the London Board; is there not in the London 
Board a classification of first, second, and third servants?—Yes. 

116. Are you aware how many of those who have been sent out through that 
ordeal have obtained the first rank ?—No, I am not aware; but the Return can 
be given. 

117. Does it appear to you that any of the evils of divided responsibility 
and delay have arisen from the present constitution of the home government, in 
so far as relates to the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners ?—It is 
really difficult to answer that question altogether. Instances may possibly have 
occurred, supposing you take the limit prescribed by Parliament, within which 
business ought to be done, that is, that the despatch, when prepared, should be 
only two months from the time of its leaving the Court of Directors to its being 
returned thither; that limit has in some cases been exceeded. 

118. From the date of the arrival of the despatch from India until a final 
reply is sent to it, what may be the average period of time that may elapse ?—I 
cannot state the average period of time: the answer I meant to give was as to 
the rapidity of time within which a despatch having been prepared was, in fact, 
sent to India. It had no reference to the period when despatches might have 
been received from India, and the answer sent back to India. 

119. The question now goes to that?—Most unquestionably I think there 
have been delays, but I do not think that any average can be well drawn. 
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miscellaneous. Whenever a despatch is considered of importance, a reply has been frequently 

-- prepared instanter. It has occurred that letters which have been sent from this 

Peter Aubtr Esq- country to India upon important subjects, have not been answered for years from 
14 February 1832. India, in consequence of the intervention of wars, and various other occurrences, 
which have rendered it impossible for the authorities there to take up the subject. 

120. What is the shortest time in which you have known a despatch received, 
and a reply sent in detail upon matters not including mere acknowledgment of 
receipt?—I should say within the period prescribed by Parliament. An answer 
has been prepared by the Court and sent up to the Board within ten days of the 
receipt of the despatch from India. 

121. On the other hand, how long have you known a despatch, relating to 

matters controverted between the Court of Directors and the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, to remain before anything was finally done upon such a despatch ?_I 

cannot call to mind any particular period, but I am aware that a very considerable 
time has at periods elapsed. 

122. Have you known as long a period as one or two years ?—I cannot really 
charge my memory with it, or I would state it to the Committee. 

123. What is the object of the appointment of the Secret Committee?—The 
Secret Committee is appointed for the purpose of sending out orders with 
reference to political matters that are connected with war or peace, or treaties 
and negotiations with the native states in India, the subject-matter of which 
can only be divulged by permission of the Board of Commissioners. 

124. Are the Committee bound by any oath of secrecy?—Yes. 

125. Is there a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta ?— No. 

126. What is the constitution and what are the functions of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee?—The constitution of the Secret Committee consists of three members 
of the Court of Directors, chosen by the Court. The Act of Parliament calls 
upon them to appoint such committee. There is no individual Director pointed 
out, but in general it consists of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and the 
senior member. Their province is to forward to India such despatches as are 
comprised within the functions of the Secret Committee, and which relate to 
peace and war, and treaties and negotiations with the native states in India, and 
which, in the opinion of the Board of Commissioners, should be secret. ? 

127. They are bound by an oath of secrecy not to disclose what comes before 
the Secret Committee?—Yes. 

128. Do they make alterations in such despatches as they do in other despatches? 
—The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors have had communication 
upon matters that have been stated in secret despatces with the President of 
the Board or Commissioners, and sometimes alterations have been made • but 
they have not the same power with regard to despatches sent down in die Secret 
Department that they have with regard to the other despatches ; they are not 
empowered to make representations thereon to the Board. 

129. In point of fact, the despatches sent down by the Board to the Secret 
Committee are conclusive upon the Committee ?—Clearly. 

130. Are the despatches which are addressed to the Secret Committee laid 
before the Court of Directors?—No. 

131. Who decides as to the secrecy of the matter?—They are addressed from 
India to the Secret Committee. The secretary receives and may open all des¬ 
patches that come to the India House, as he is a sworn officer of the Committee. 

132. Secret or otherwise?—-Yes. 

133. What is the present annual amount of the salaries and establishments of 
the Secretary’s office ?—I am not aware that any very great alteration has taken 
place, but in 1827 it was about 12,000^. a year. 

134. That is for the salaries ?— Yes. 

135. That, with the establishments, makes up the amount of 20,333h?_Yes • 

that includes the secretary, the deputy secretary, the established clerks* and the’ 
extra clerks ; it includes 56 persons. ’ 

136. The extra clerks, though so called, are permanently employed ?—Yes 

they are. t J ’ 

137. Besides the office and establishments, what is the amount of the con¬ 
tingent or other charges ?—I am not aware of any others than what are stated 
The salaries are clear and distinct with regard ,to the individuals • and the 
allowances to extra clerks are included in the Return. 


138. What 
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138. What is the amount of the superannuation of the officers belongingto the misc ellan eous 

Secretary’s-office ?—I do not think I have got any exact amount under that ---— 

head; it could be easily prepared. Peter Auber, Esq. 

139. What reductions have of late been made in the salaries and establishments 14 February 1832* 
of the Secretary’s-office, and when were such reductions made ?—Some reduc¬ 
tions, in point of numbers, have been made in the last two years; but I may 

state, that Mr. Astell, when Chairman of the Court of Directors in 1829, laid 
before the Court a paper which entered very fully into the state of the home de¬ 
partment ; and if the Committee choose to have that paper, they will find in it 
every information upon this subject up to that date. 

140. Can you say whether the annual expenditure of the Secretary’s office is 
larger or smaller than it was in 1814?—In 1814 fees existed. It was a different 
principle upon which the establishment was paid in 1814 from that which exists 
at the present time. 

141. When was the alteration made?—It was subsequent to the last Charter 
Act; about 1815. The Court of Directors had long felt that the mode and sys¬ 
tem under which the establishment was paid was a bad one; it was by fees, in a 
very great degree ; the allowances were not apportioned then upon a regulated 
scale. The Court came to a determination to abolish all fees, and place the 
establishment on one footing with regard to salaries and allowances. 

142. Have you any paper that will give the Committee the total number of 
officers, clerks, and other persons employed by the Company ?—There were two 
periods taken in the paper which Mr. Astell laid before the Court; and if I 
state the gross result, perhaps that will answer the question of the Committee. 

In 1827-8 the number altogether was, taking the whole establishment of clerks, 
labourers, and every individual connected with it, 3,932; in 1829-30 the number 
was 3,490. The expense, or charge, in 1827-8 was 397,318/.; in 1829-30 it 
was 353,668/., being 43,650/. less in 1829-30 than in 1827-8. Of this charge 
in 1829-30, the charge being 353,668/., 74,000/. only of that was territorial 
charge, leaving a debit to the commercial branch of about 279,000/. These are 
stated in round numbers. 

143. When was the office of examiner, on its present footing and constitution, 
created, and what circumstances gave rise to its creation ?—The Examiner’s 
office was created as early as somewhere in the year 1780, shortly after the esta¬ 
blishment of the Board of Commissioners, who, when they were appointed, 
called for a Return of all the establishments abroad and at home, as the Act 
directed, for the purpose of retrenchment; and it was found that the labour had 
so increased, with regard to the despatches, that the Examiner’s-office was sepa¬ 
rated from the Secretary’s-office, and formed into a separate department, of whom 
the head was, first, Mr. Wilks, and afterwards Mr. Johnstone. 

144. It is now, in truth, a secretarial office ?—Yes, it is a secretarial office. 

145. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of the salaries and 
establishments of the Examiner of Indian correspondence?—It is between 
21,000/. and 22,000/. 

146. Has either reduction or increase been made in the salaries or establish¬ 
ments of the Examiner’s-office since 1827?—I do not believe that the present 
examiner receives as much as his predecessor received. 

147. Can you state the difference?—He receives the salary attached to the 
office, 1,900/. a year ; his predecessor received 2,300/. a year; the salary received 
by the present examiner being that attached to the office. 

148. The late examiner was superannuated ?—He was. 

149. At what retiring allowance?—J,530/. a year. 

150. After what period of service did he retire?—He became a most valuable 
and efficient officer almost immediately on his introduction in 1809; he was then 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and he served 21 years. 

151. The amount of the expense of the Examiner’s-office at the India House 
is pretty nearly equal to that of the Commissioners of the India Board ?— 

Within 5,000/. I should think. 

152. There is also an office in the India House called the Office of Military 
Secretary ?—Yes. 

153. Can you state the annual expenditure of that office, including its esta¬ 
blishments ?—I should think between 6,000/. and 7,000/. a year. 

154. The total amount of what may be called the three secretaries, the secretary, 
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the examiner, and the military secretary, amounts to 48,118/. ?—Yes, I believe it 
- may amount to that. 

14 Febran,rv H5S9 ^ 10Se * ho are denominated in the Return extra clerks, entitled to su- 

eb.uary 1832. perannuation as well as the rest ?—The Court are empowered to grant them super¬ 
annuations. With regard to superannuations, the first time the Court had the 
power ot granting them was by the Act of 1813 ; at that period the establish¬ 
ment was burthened with servants who had been a very long time attached to it; 
tiere was then little or no retired allowance given. It was to place the servants 
or the Company on a similar footing with those in Government departments, on 
retiring on account of age and infirmity, that the power was extended to the 
Coui t. Its exercise had the effect of rendering the establishment more efficient, 
and foi this important purpose, amongst others, the privilege accorded to the 
Court under the Act of Superannuation, has been resorted to. I may state that 
the Court has felt the burthen to be a growing one, and is one which they in¬ 
tend to take into consideration. Under the operation of the Act, and with reference 
to the amounts given in Government offices, the Court have generally awarded 
the supeiannuation allowances to their servants, granting them at the same time 
to the fullest extent authorized by law, where they felt called upon to mark their 
sense of what they have been pleased to consider meritorious services. 

156. The Indian correspondence is immensely voluminous?—I can state that 
the Indian correspondence has increased most enormously. The correspondence 
comes home in despatches, and the explanatory matter in books or volumes, as the 
whole of the proceedings of the Indian government are required to be recorded 
and sent home to the Court of Directors. There is a department at the India 
House denominated the Book-office, in which those volumes are deposited. The 
total number received (and they are folio volumes) from 1793 to 1813, comprising 
a period of 21 years, was 9,094 volumes; and from the year 1814 to the year 1821?, 
which is a period of 16 years, the number was 12,414, very nearly double the pre¬ 
ceding amount. The different heads under which they are sent home are, the 
Public Consultations, the MilitaryConsultations, the Military Board’s Proceedings, 
the Revenue Consultations, the Revenue Board’s Proceedings, the Political Con¬ 
sultations, the Judicial Consultations, the Financial Consultations, the Commercial 
Consultations, the Board of Trade Proceedings, the Separate Consultations, the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, Marine Board’s Proceedings, Foreign Law 
and Ecclesiastical Consultations, Subordinate Board’s Proceedings, Books of Ac¬ 
counts, Journals, Ledgers and Disbursements. Of those volumes 500 are in use 
every day; and perhaps whilst I am stating the extent of the duties, the Com¬ 
mittee might be pleased to hear the extent of the references and other matters con¬ 
nected with the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, which will 
show, in some measure, the extent of the duties. Independent of the despatches 
which are prepared for approval by the Board of Commissioners, there is a great 
variety of subsidiary correspondence which passes between the Board and the 
Court of Directors. From the period the Board was established, in 1784, to the 
last Charter Act, in 1813, the number of letters sent to the Board was 1,791, and 
the letters received from the Board, 1,195, making a total of 2,986 in that period. 
From 1814 down to 1831, making a period of 17 years, 1,967 letters have been 
written to the Board, and 2,642 letters have been received from the Board, making 
a total of4,609 letters, many of which frequently enter at very great length into 
the various matters connected with drafts, and other subjects under consideration. 
The number of drafts sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 were 
3,958, and from 1814 to 1830, 7.962, making an increase of 4,004 in the drafts. 
Connected with the duties that come under the Committee of Correspondence, 
which committee has been particularly adverted to, besides the preparation of 
those drafts and despatches for the approval of the Board, there are references 
connected with their servants, civil and military, and others in this country ; also 
frequent communications with the Horse Guards as to troops, and other public 
departments. From the year 1814 to 1830 there were 50,146 references. The 
reports which have been made to the Court from the committees of the Court, 
and which reports only comprise the result of the inquiries and decision, without 
the details of the various matters, and without exhibiting the extent of the re¬ 
searches made in framing such reports, were 32,902. Another very heavy branch 
of duty arises out of Parliamentary Orders, From the year 1813 to the present 
time the number of orders served on the Court was 723 ; within the last two 
years and a half there have been 345, requiring Returns of vast extent. 

157. A considerably 
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157. A considerable portion of the business referred to by you appears to arise miscellaneous. 

out of the circumstance of the co-existence of two separate bodies in this country, —- 

conducting the same machine?—I am not aware that a great increase of business Feter Auber > Esq* 
arises out of the two bodies, because all the despatches, as well as appeals of indi- 14 February 1832. 
viduals, and the Orders of the House of Commons, if not met by the Court of 

Directors, must devolve upon some authority, be that authority what it may. 

158. There are the communications between the two branches of the home 
government ?—I should say, the letters only, and the despatches. 

15 ( J. In the event of the Legislature thinking fit to continue the government 
of India in the present home authorities, do any suggestions present themselves 
to your mind whereby the amount of this mass of business might be decreased, and 
despatch introduced into the administration ofthe affairs of the Company?—In the 
first place, I consider that the present system was introduced, after much delibera¬ 
tion, by Parliament, as a system of check, most essential in the administration of so 
large a trust as that ofthe government ofthe Indian empire. You have two co-or¬ 
dinate authorities, possessing separate rights and powers, the one being controlled 
by the other in some points, yet both acting in promoting the despatch of business 
generally. One point that occurs to me, which might possibly expedite the busi¬ 
ness, would be, to fix a certain time within which answers should be prepared 
to all despatches from India. A statement might be periodically reported to 
Parliament for its satisfaction. Another point possibly might be the preparation 
of despatches in the Court of Directors, by subdividing, as they have sometimes 
done, their committees for that purpose, the Chairs, of course, always having- 
cognizance of everything going forward. 

ICO. Does not it appear to you that much of the business now transacted in 
this country might be advantageously left in the hands of the local governors in 
India?—I doubt it very much, looking at the system as it was originally framed, 
and the purposes for which it was established. The great principle Inis been to vest 
the government of India primarily in the home authorities. The Board of Com¬ 
missioners have decidedly expressed this opinion, in which the Court of Directors 
have most fully concurred. At the close of the Mahratta war, in 1808 and 1801, 
when the Court of Directors, in taking a review of all the circumstances connected 
with the important eventsarising out of that war, pressed the observance of that 
principle, the Board stated they were fully impressed with “ the importance of 
maintaining this control, at all times, in its full vigour; and the councils of India 
must be made to confide in the government at home, to the utmost extent which is 
compatible with the due efficiency and energy of the local government, which sa¬ 
lutary purpose can alone be secured by the transactions ofthe respective govern¬ 
ments being regularly carried on and duly recorded in Council, and by the utmost 
attention being paid to the punctual transmission of their proceedings home by 
every possible opportunity.” The same principles were again reiterated in 1813. 

What has been read is an extract from a letter from the secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners to the secretary of the Court of Directors, with comments upon 
a draft that reviewed the whole of the political proceedings and measures ofthe 
Governor General anterior to 1805. 

lfil. Does not a very large amount of labour arise at the India House out of the 
mere circumstance ofthe difference in the currencies in India?—I am not aware 
that any great labour can arise from that; it is easy to calculate the difference. 

162 . Does it increase the accounts?—I do not know that it does ; but mine 
is not a financial department. 

163. State what is the practice with regard to filling the Chairs ; has it been 
the practice for the Chairs to be filled bv the Directors in rotation, or has it 
been the habit of the Court of Directors to go out of that rotation to select those 
that they may think most fitting?—There has been no rule whatever observed ; 
it is not by rotation clearly. 

164. Are there not instances of gentlemen having been appointed Chairmen 
exceedingly young in the direction ?—Certainly; it is in the breast ofthe Court 
to appoint which of the Directors they please. After the annual election has taken 
place, the Court assemble altogether as Directors, and the bye-law prescribes that 
they shall then choose a Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the year ensuing. 

Thesenior Director generally (supposing he is not the individual who may be pro- 
posedfor the Chair) has, by courtesy, the privilege of proposing a member for the 
suffrages of his colleagues. The ballot-box is passed round; and if the numbers 
decide that the gentleman proposed has a'majority, he takes the Chair, and he is 
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miscellaneous. then the organ of the Court; the same course is adopted with reference to the 
-^ Deputy Chairman. The choice of the Chairs is the first act of the Court, after 

Peter Auber, Esq. w fjj c h they' proceed to the election of Committees. 

14 February 1832. 165 . j s not evei y member of the Court, however junior he may be, eligible 

to be appointed to the Chair?—Certainly. 

166. Is it not the practice to take that person, without reference to his se¬ 
niority, that the Court may approve of?—Clearly. 

167* The same individual is often elected Deputy Chairman in successive 
years?—Yes. 

168. So that if his experience be desirable, it maybe obtained without any 
reference to the claims of other gentlemen who may not have had that experi¬ 
ence ?—Clearly. 

169. Have not several gentlemen filled the office repeatedly ?—Certainly. 

170. Are the Committee to understand, by an answer you gave, that you con¬ 
ceive that to extend considerably the powers of the local governments in India 
would be incompatible with the good government of that country ?—It appears to 
me, looking at what Parliament has done, and the care with which it has legislated 
for the government of India, the Legislature has been exceedingly jealous of 
placing in the hands of the government abroad any unnecessary powers; giving 
them at the same time all those powers considered essential to the good govern¬ 
ment of the country, but restraining them from any acts that are not absolutely 
necessary for the welfare and the interests of those committed to their charge. 

171. Are you then of opinion that the interests and the good government of 
India have not suffered materially from a want of power on the part of the local 
governments ?—I would not presume to say that difficulties may not have been 
experienced from the existing enactments, so far as they may limit the field of 
action in which the Governor General may exercise the powers which he pos¬ 
sesses, or the joint powers of the government generally. I think there might be 
an advantage if the field of action were extended. 

17^. Will you state to the Committee what is the constitution of the local go¬ 
vernments of the several presidencies in India, and what are their functions ?— 
In Bengal the government consists of a Governor General and three councillors. 
The Court of Directors, if they shall see fit, may appoint the Commander-in- 
Chief to a seat in Council; if they do, that officer takes rank next to the Gover¬ 
nor General, as second in Council. There are two other civil councillors, 
making in the whole a Governor General and three members of Council. Under 
them are of course the other functionaries connected with the establishment, 
whose- proceedings have been adverted to, as contained in the different records 
already pointed out. At Madras the government consists of a Governor and 
three members in Council, and at Bombay the same. 

173. Are the governors of those two presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control or dependent upon the Governor General at Bengal ?—The Governor 
General hasa supreme and controlling power under certain circumstances, and may 
be suspended by the Governor General fordisobedience oforders in particular cases. 

174. Has he not the power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to those several 
presidencies and assuming the authority there?—Yes, clearly, and whenever he 
proceeds there, he takes the seat as president. 

175. Describe the functions of the Council in Bengal, and in how far they are a 
check upon the conduct or proceedings of the Governor General ?—The Act pre¬ 
scribes the mode in which the Council is to proceed, the Governor General being 
the person to bring forward any business he thinks fit: the discussion upon it may 
be adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer,and then a decision must be passed. 
If the members of Council accord with the views of the Governor General* the 
measure is passed as a measure of government; if the members of the Council 
dissent from the proceedings of the Governor General, they are to exchange 
opinions in writing, which are entered upon record. If the Governor General 
still adheres to his own views, he is vested with a power of acting on his own 
responsibility, placing upon record his reasons for so doing, which are trans¬ 
mitted to this country, with copies of the other proceedings. 

176. Practically the Council are only his advisers?—They are his advisers 
undoubtedly, and he can act independently of them. 

177* If the members of Council are of one opinion, and the Governor General 
of another opinion, his opinion may supersede their’s ?—Yes, certainly; and that 
shows the great extent of power which the Governor General bas; but th# Le- 

... gdature 
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gislature has stated that he must enter his reasons at length for so doing, and he miscellaneous. 
is held responsible for the same and the consequences. - 

178. What is necessary to qualify a councillor?:—He must have been in the Pettr Auber, Esq. 

Company’s civil service in India ten years. - 14 February 1832. 

179. The offices of Captain General and Governor General have been some¬ 
times connected ?—The only instance that the authority of Captain General 
has been conferred upon a Governor General was in the instance of Marquis 
Wellesley, when his lordship went to Madras, at the siege of Seringapatam. 

180. What power does the title of Captain General give him which, as Go¬ 
vernor General, he does not possess?—It gives him complete control over the 
military affairs which, as Governor General, (unless he combined in his own 
person the office also of Commander-in-Chief,) he would not possess; it is an 
appointment from the King. 

181. In that character a Governor General has himself superintended the 
complete arrangement of a great military expedition?—Yes. 

182. And has carried the concentrated authority of England to the spot in 
India where it was most required?—Most clearly. 

183. What power have those councillors in regard to making local laws?— 

India is governed by what is termed Regulations, and those Regulations consist 
of two characters, the one rules, ordinances and regulations, which are made 
under the Act of Parliament of the 13 Geo. 3, and have reference to the places 
within the limits of the Supreme Court, and subordinate to Fort William. 

Those Regulations, which are not to be repugnant to the laws of the realm, to 
be effectual, must be registered in the Supreme Court, and when so registered, 
they are valid and come into operation. .They remain publicly exposed to view 
for 20 days before they are registered; when they are registered they are sent 
home here and affixed to some public place at the India House ; they are liable 
to be appealed against in this country, such appeal being entered 60 days after 
the publication of them. His Majesty may disapprove and set aside such Re¬ 
gulations. The Regulations which have relation to the Mofussil, and prescribe 
all the duties of the civil servants, more especially of those who are concerned 
in the judicial and revenue branches; they also govern the proceedings of the 
provincial courts, and contain various other provisions, are framed by the Gover¬ 
nor General and Council, and are binding upon the servants and the natives. 

They are formed into a code, and promulgated, after being translated into the 
native languages, by distribution among the courts of justice, boards of revenue 
and trade, collectors of land revenue and customs. Copies are sent home to the 
Board and the Court. 

184. The Regulations passed by the Indian government are laid before Par¬ 
liament ?—Yes. 

185. Is it requisite for any other officers to concur in them besides the Go¬ 
vernor General and the Council ?—Not the Regulations for the provinces, but 
the rules, ordinances, and regulations are of no effect until registered by the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

186. Are you aware of any suggestions made by the servants of the Company 
in India, with respect to the improvement and remodelling those Councils, under 
the denomination of Legislative Councils ?—There have been lately received a 
variety of documents from committees, which sat by order of the Governor 
General, in Calcutta, for the purpose of revising the several establishments, and 
for suggesting anything that might occur to them to facilitate the transaction of 
public business, or improve the system and mode of government and promote 
general economy. 

187. Can you state the date of the commission appointing those committees? 

—I think they were appointed at the close of 1828. 

188. The parties who are to obey those laws or regulations cannot be ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of them until after they have been passed and promul¬ 
gated ?<rrNot those for the provinces. 

189. What form of promulgation takes place in India?—The Regulation pre¬ 
scribes the form in which they are made public, as already adverted to. 
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Jovis, 15° die Februarii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Benjamin Scutt Jones, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

190. How long have you been in the King’s service at the India Board ?—I 
was appointed to the Board in the beginning of the year 1791, having been pre¬ 
viously between six and seven years at the India House. 

191. What situation do you at present fill at the India Board?—That of as¬ 
sistant secretary. 

192. Will you state to the Committee how the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India is constituted ?—They are at present constituted by a com¬ 
mission under the Great Seal, the first-named Commissioner being President of 
the Board; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State lor 
the time being are, ex officio , members of the Board, and two of the Commissi¬ 
oners are not of the Privy Council. 

193. That is their constitution under the Act of the 33d of Geo. 3, c. 52 ?— 
Yes. 

194. What number of those Commissioners receive salaries for their services? 
By the Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the 
number of Commissioners who are to receive salaries, or to the amount ofthe sa¬ 
laries. Previously to the passing of that Act the aggregate amount was limited to 
5,000/. By the Act of 1793 the King was empowered to grant such fixed salaries 
as His Majesty should, under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, direct, provided that the whole ofthe salaries 
to be paid to the members of the Board did not exceed the sum of 5,000/. in any 
one year; but that restriction was removed by the Act ofthe 51 Geo. 3 ; but, in 
practice, the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three ; namely, 
the President and two others. 

195. Did, at no period, a greater number receive salary?—At no period. 

196. What was the sum limited by that Act for defraying the charge of the 
whole establishment ?—The amount payable by the East India Company for the 
whole establishment was, by the Act of 1793, t6,000/. per annum ; it was after¬ 
wards increased to 22,000/.; and by the Act of 1S13 the amount was further 
increased to 20,000/. 

197. Payable out of the revenues of India?—Yes. 

198. Is that the charge upon the East India Company now?—Yes it is. 

199. What is the amount of the salary now paid to the President of the Board 
of Control?—The amount of salary to the President is 3,500/. per annum, 
having been previously 5,000/. The salaries to the other paid Commissioners 
are now 1,200/. per annum, having been previously 1,500/.; they were reduced 
in consequence of the recommendation of a Treasury Minute, founded upon a 
Report of a Committee of the House. 

200. What is the salary of the Secretary of the Board?—His salary is now 
1,500/. per annum ; and it is to be raised to 1,800/. after three years’ service. 

201. What had it been previously ?—Previously it had been 2,000/. 

202. Into what departments is the India Board divided?—-In answer to that 
question I should beg leave to put in a memorandum that has been printed, 
and, I, understand, has been generally circulated in the Committee. 

[ The Witness delivered in the following Paper ;] 

“ The business of the India Board is divided into six departments; viz. 

“ The Accountant’s, 

Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Secret, Political, and Foreign, 

Public. 
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or 
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Esq. 
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“ The object of this Paper is to explain the nature of the business transacted 
in each department. 

“ 1 .— The Accountant's Department. 

“ The business of this department is,— 

“ To examine the accounts of the East India Company’s finances at home 
and abroad: 

“ To preserve the separation between the accounts of the territorial and com¬ 
mercial branches, prescribed by the Act of 1813, and to attend to the due ap¬ 
propriation of the surplus funds: 

“ To control the correspondence between the Court of Directors and the In¬ 
dian governments, in the departments of 

Territorial Finance, 

Commercial Finance, and 
Mints and Coinage: 

also occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs requiring calculation, or bearing a financial character. 

“ Accounts relative to the trade of India and China are also usually referred 
to this department. 

“ 2 .— The Revenue Department. 

“ The business transacted in this department relates principally to the revision 
of despatches proposed to be sent to the several governments of India, reviewing 
the detailed proceedings of those governments, and of all the subordinate revenue 
authorities, in connexion with the adjustment of the land assessments, the realiza¬ 
tion of the revenue so assessed, and the general operation of the revenue regula¬ 
tions on the condition of the people, and the improvement of the country. Besides 
'the land revenue, the detailed proceedings of the local authorities in the salt, 
opium, and customs departments, come tinder periodical revision. 

“ 3.— The Judicial Department. 

“ The business of this department consists of the examination of all correspond¬ 
ence between the Court of Directors and the local governments, on subjects con¬ 
nected with the administration of civil and criminal justice and police in the inte¬ 
rior of India; such as, the constitution of the various courts, the state of business 
in them, the conduct and proceedings of the judges, and all proposals and sug¬ 
gestions which from time to time come under discussion, with the view of apply¬ 
ing remedies to acknowledged defects. 

“ The King’s Courts at the three presidencies are not subject to the authority 
of the Court of Directors, or of the Board of Control; but any correspondence 
which takes place in relation to theappointmentor retirement of the judges of those 
courts, or to their proceedings (including papers sent home for submission to the 
Kingin Council, recommendationsof pardon, See.), passes through this department. 

“ 4. — The Military Department. 

“The correspondence in this department has reference to any alterations which 
may be made in the allowances, organization, or numbers of the Indian army at the 
three presidencies; to the rules and regulations affecting the different branches of 
the service ; to the general staff, comprehending the adjutant and quartermaster- 
general’s departments ; the commissariat (both army and ordnance); the pay, 
building, surveying, and clothing departments ; and, in fact, to every brancli of 
Indian administration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces 
so much of the proceedings, with respect to the King’s troops, as relate to the 
charge of their maintenance in India, recruiting them from this country, and the 
periodical reliefs of regiments. 

“ 5. — The Secret, Political and Foreign Department. 

“ The correspondence which passes through this department comprises all 
communications from or to the local governments, respecting their relations 
with the native chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Ameri¬ 
cans. It is divided into the following branches:— 
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or 

miscellaneous. “ 1 . The Secret department, containing the correspondence between the In- 

- dian governments and theSecretCommittee of'the Court of Directors. Under the 

B SC jlt J ° ntS ’ P rovisions °f the Act of Parliament, soch confidential communications as, in theopi- 
15 Fcbrua^' 1832 n * on °^. t * ie * oca ^ governments, require secrecy, are addressed by them to the Secret 
e ruary . c omm kt;ee. Any directions,also, to the local governments,relatingto waror nego¬ 
tiation, which, in the judgment of'the Board of Control, require secrecy, are signed 
by the Secret Committee ; and the local governments are bound to obey those di¬ 
rections in the same manner as if they were signed by the whole body of Directors. 

“ 2. The Political department, comprising all correspondence notaddressed to 
the Secret Committee, or sent through that committee to the local governments, 
respecting the native chiefs or states with whom those governments are in alliance 
or communication, or whose affairs are under their political superintendence, or 
who are in the receipt of pecuniary stipends, in lieu of territory. 

“ 3. The Foreign department, including all correspondence relating to com¬ 
munications between the local governments and the several foreign Europeans 
who have settlements in India or the Eastern Islands; and embracing, in fact, all 
the proceedings of the local governments in relation to foreign Europeans 
or Americans resorting to India. 

“ The proceedings of the local governments with respect to their residents and 
political agents, and to any other officers and their respective establishments, 
through whom communications with native states and chiefs, or with foreigners, 
may be maintained, are also reported in the several departments in which those 
officers are respectively employed. , . .... i 

“ 6.— The Public Department. 

“ The business of this department comprises the examination of all despatches to 
and from India upon Commercial or Ecclesiastical subjects, and of those which, 
being of a miscellaneous character, are distinguished by the general appellation 
of “ Public.” The commercial and ecclesiastical despatches, which are consi¬ 
dered as forming two branches of correspondence distinct from the “ Public,” 
are united with the latter in the same department, only on account of the conve¬ 
nience of that arrangement with reference to the distribution of business in the 
establishment of the Board of Control. 

“The Public correspondence comprises all those despatches which donot belong 
specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. They 
relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants; to the appointment 
of writers, and of the civil service generally, and to their allowances; to the several 
compassionate funds; to the grant of licenses to reside in India; to the press ; to 
public buildings ; to the Indian navy and the marine department; to the affairs of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, Malacca, and St. Helena; and to various mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely connected with the business of 
other departments, are reported upon in them, although the whole pass through 
and are n corded in the public department. 

“The Commercial correspondence contains the communications between the 
Company as a trading body, and the governments in India as its agents. They are 
laid before the Board, in order that it may be seen that they contain no directions 
having reference to the political (as distinguished from the commercial) relations 
of the Company. They treat of the Company’s investments ; of the funds for pro¬ 
viding, and the tonnage for conveying those investments, and of their pecuniary 
result; of the allowances in the commercial department, and of appointments of 
free merchants and mariners. 

“ The Ecclesiastical despatches contain everything relating to the appointment 
ofchaplains, archdeacons, and bishops; to their allowances; to their conduct; to 
the building and repair of churches, or other places used for public worship ; and 
to all questions respecting the affairs of the churches of England and Scotland in 
India, or of that of Rome, so far as public provision is made for its maintenance. 

“ Any papers treating of ecclesiastical or miscellaneous topics, though they 
are not despatches to or from India, are likewise recorded and reported upon 
in this department.” 

203. It has been the uniform practice for all the salaried Commissioners and 
Secretary to be changed upon a change of Administration ?—Undoubtedly. 

204. The other Commissioners seldom take an active part in the business, of 

the department, they are considered more as honorary members, and persons 
who may be consulted by the members if they think fit ?—Yes. „ 

205. Do 
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205. Do the honorary commissioners, or any of them, at any time, in pursuance miscel lan eous. 

of their official duties, inspect the papers of the department, or do they at all inter- -- 

fere in the affairs of the Board? — I should say they do not generally interfere in the Scutt Jones, 
affairs of the Board, but that they occasionally look into papers. Mr. Sullivan, Es q- 
who has a most intimate knowledge of India affairs, though retired and living ge- 15 Februar y 1832 - 
nerally in the country, continues to take an interest in those affairs. Papers are 

sometimes sent to him, and he occasionally gives opinions upon the subjects of 
the documents thus submitted to his inspection. 

206. Has the Secretary always, within your recollection, been an efficient offi¬ 
cer of the Board?—I would not say always 5 but for a great number of years the 
Secretary has been a most efficientofficer. I should apply that observation empha¬ 
tically to Mr. Courtenay, who came to the Board in the year 1812, and continued 
with us till May 1828; a more active and efficient public officer never existed. 

207. As the duties of the office have been executed since the period you have 
mentioned, that office has not only been very responsible, hut a very laborious 
office ?—Most laborious. 

208. Has the Secretary of the Board invariably had a seat in Parliament ?_ 

Invariably. 

209. In the distribution of the business of the office, does not it depend much 
upon the President himself, how far he shall or shall not avail himself of the ser¬ 
vices of either or both of the other salaried Commissioners ?—I should say that 
it depends entirely upon the President himself. 

210. That consequently has very much varied in different Boards at different 
periods ?—It has. 

211. Effectively the whole responsibility rests with the President?—It does. 

212. Will you state to the Committee the departmental construction of the 
Board?—All despatches prepared by the Court of Directors are sent up to the 
Board, as well as copies of despatches received from India. At the first establish¬ 
ment of the Board, the paragraphs proposed by the Court to be sent to India, came 
up at once, in an official form, for the approbation of the Board, who, whenever 
they make any alterations, are bound by law to give their reasons at laro-e for 
making them. This necessarily occasioned a great deal of correspondence ; ^much 
controversy took place,andof course occupied much time; I will not venture to say 
that it was wasted, in conducting the business in that mode. At a later period the 
practice was introduced of making an unofficial communication of proposed des¬ 
patches to the President for his consideration. These are called previous commu¬ 
nications; and, with permission of the Committee, I will read an extract from a 
letter from the late Mr. Canning, which explains the nature and the use of that 
mode of transacting the business. “ The use and object of previous communica¬ 
tions is free discussion. They are amicable preludes to further propositions, which 
enable the Board to state its objections (when it has any) and to offer its amend¬ 
ments and additions without assuming the air of dictation, and through which each 
party becomes acquainted with the other's sentiments without being committed, in 
point of consistency and in dignity, to its own. The official draft being thus pre¬ 
pared, with a free knowledge how far it is likely to meet the concurrence of the 
Board, the best chance is taken for avoiding direct official collision.” These previ¬ 
ous communications are returned unofficially to the India House; and it then 
rests with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman ofthe East India Company to con¬ 
sider whether or not they will adopt any alterations that may have been made • if 
they are adopted, the official draft of the proposed paragraphs comes up conform¬ 
ably with the tenor of the previous communication, and is, as a matter of course, 
passed through the proper department, and returned approved. If the Court see fit 
not to adopt those alterations, the draft is restored to the same, or nearly the same, 
state in which it came up as a previous communication ; and then, if the Board de¬ 
termine to re-insert the alterations that they had made in the previous communica¬ 
tion, they must assign their reasons for so doing. Perhaps the Committee would 
allow me to explain the mode in which those previous communications are exa¬ 
mined by the different departments. As soon as one of this description of papers 
comes to the Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the department to which it 
belongs. The previous communications are accompanied by what are termed Col¬ 
lections, which consist of copies of the documents upon which the proposed para¬ 
graphs are founded; these come up oftentimes in large masses, and, consequently, 
cannot be examined without considerable labour and time. I have myself known 
an instance, I think about three years ago, of one of those proposed despatches 
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coming up, accompanied by about 20,000 pages of extracts from consultations; 
that was certainly a peculiar case ; but very comiqpnly the collections amount to 
2,000,3,000,4,000, or 5,000 pages. Before I was appointed to my present situa¬ 
tion, I had the charge of the secret and political department, it was my practice 
(an4 jt has been continued by my successor), to prepare statements embracing the 
principal facts, and also the reasonings relative to every subject treated of in the 
proposed paragraphs ; at the same time offering any observations or suggestions 
that occurred to me. Departmental reports of this nature are forwarded to the Se¬ 
cretary, who makes such additional remarks as he sees fit, sometimes concurring in 
the view that the departmental officer has taken; in other instances dissenting 
from him. Mr. Courtenay was frequently in the practice of sending for particu¬ 
lar collections, with a view to examine for himself, where he had any doubt of 
the accuracy of the departmental report. After passing through the hands of 
the Secretary, the previous communication is then brought before the President, 
who forms his judgment upon it. The previous communications, having been 
thus examined, are returned to the India House ; and then, as I before observed, 
the drafts come up officially for the consideration and approbation of the Board. 
Will the Committee permit me to observe, that during Lord Ellenborough’s 
presidency a new mode of conducting the correspondence with India was agreed 
upon between his Lordship and the Chairs. The objects principally contemplated 
in revising the system of India correspondence wer e,first, a more minute subdivi¬ 
sion of it; and, secondly , the transmission home, at the same time with the des¬ 
patches themselves, of the several documents therein referred to. At the period 
when the Board was first instituted it was the practice of the local governments to 
write general letters, embracing the various subjects which are now reported upon 
departmentally. Much convenience has resulted from that mode of dividing the 
correspondence. One of the consequences of the vast increase of British territory, 
and of the extension of our political alliances, has however been (as might be ex¬ 
pected) to multiply the subjects of correspondence in every department; hence 
the periodical reports of the proceedings in each department became voluminous, 
and required considerable time for their preparation ; and as they were answered 
after the same fashion, the communications of the local governments with the home 
authorities, and vice versa , were necessarily slow. The above observations apply 
to the ordinary correspondence; matters of peculiar importance, or requiring early 
attention, were at all times treated of in separate despatches. With a view to expe¬ 
dite the conduct of the correspondence, the late President, after much discussion 
with the Chairs, and minute inquiry at the office, approved of a circular despatch 
to the governments of the several presidencies, directing that, instead of writing 
long general letters, every subject should, as far as practicable, be reported upon in 
a separate letter; and that, when reported upon, the letter should be forwarded 
home by the first opportunity. His Lordship arranged, in concert with the Chairs, 
a similar plan for answering those letters. Upon the former plan a general answer, 
in the preparation of which many weeeks, and sometimes months, had been occu¬ 
pied, came to this office, accompanied by voluminous collections. To render the 
control of the Board efficient, it was necessary, not only that the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by the Court should be such as they could approve, but that the facts on 
which the opinions and decisions of the Court were founded, should be carefully 
examined. In many cases the process of examination at the Board occupied nearly 
as much time as had been spent at the India House in framing the proposed para¬ 
graphs. Upon the new plan there are these advantages : first, instead of receiving, 
at long intervals, drafts of general letters, of the comprehensive nature above al¬ 
luded to, the several subjects of such a letter will come to the Board in quick suc¬ 
cession, as separate drafts, which are likely to be more promptly disposed of than 
when the attention is distracted by numerous claims upon it arising together; and, 
secondly, when a despatch embraced a great many points, it was not returned until 
the wdiole was examined and decided upon ; whereas, upon the new plan, the con¬ 
sideration of matters of minor importance maybe postponed until after those of 
more importance shall have been disposed of. In respect to the transmission home 
of the documents referred to in the despatches of the local governments, it is to be 
observed, that the references were made to what are termed the Consultations , 
which,with certain exceptions, were notforwarded tothe Board, who therefore had 
not the means of obtaining^// information upon the subjects of those despatches 
until answers had been prepared at the India House, and sent up for approval, ac¬ 
companied by extracts from the consultations. The consultations contain copies, 

- at 
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at full length, of all official papers laid before the local governments at their miscellaneou 

weekly meetings, and of the resolutions and instructions agreed upon at those - 

meetings. On the new plan, the documents thus referred to will be formed into B-Scuit Jones, Esq 
appendices, according to subject, and accompany the despatch. This arrange- 15 February 1832 
ment will probably occasion more copying in India than formerly; but against 
this item of expense is to be placed a saving of the expense incurred at home in 
preparing the collections sent to the Board with proposed paragraphs. 

SIS. Explain to the Committee the two terms you have had occasion to make 
use of, the term Consultation and the term Collections ?—The collections are 
extracts made from the consultations upon particular subjects. 

214. What are the consultations ?—The consultations differ from minutes in 
this respect. In the minutes of the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and 
of other public Boards, the purport of the letters and papers read at their re¬ 
spective meetings, are briefly stated, whereas in India they are entered in 
extenso ; and thus the authorities at home have before them all the official 
grounds upon which the measures of the governments abroad are founded. 

255. Down to the most minute detail ?—Yes. 

216. Is the plan adopted by Lord Ellenborough now the plan pursued by the 
present Board ?—It is ; but it has scarcely come into full operation. 

217- During the short interval that has elapsed, has any beneficial result 
followed from this change of system?—There scarcely has been time to ascer¬ 
tain it. 

218. You have stated that in many instances 20,000 pages have been trans¬ 
mitted for the examination of the Secretary and other members of the Board? 

—1 would not say in many instances. 

219. Has no system of reducing those numerous pages into the shape of a 
precis been adopted by the Board at any time ?—It has. 

220. Are you aware that there is in the Foreign-office in this country a 
regular officer attached to it, called the Precis-writer ?—Yes. 

221. Have you any such officer attached to your department?—We had for¬ 
merly an officer with that designation; but for a great number of years the 
precis is made in the respective departments ; so that the necessity of having a 
officer expressly for making precis does not now exist. A single individual 
could not, indeed, perform the duty. 

222. Is it not the duty of the chief clerk of the department to whom, in the 
first instance, the drafts are consigned from the India House, to make out a 
statement of the facts, reasonings, and references therein contained, and present 
them so abridged to the secretary?—It is. 

223. Are the Committee to understand by the term “ Collections ” all the 
documents to which the correspondence may refer as vouchers ; such collections 
therefore comprehending in copy all those materials upon which the Supreme 
Government or the governments of the other presidencies may have formed 
and recorded their opinions ?—That is understood to be the case. 

224. What is the meaning of the term Minute, as applied to the proceedings 
of the local governments of India?—It applies to the recorded opinion of the 
Governors and members of Council. 


225. The term Consultation therefore comprehends not merely the minute 
of the different members of the Councils at the different presidencies, but also 
all those documents upon which those minutes are founded?—Ye-. 

226. You have stated you have known an instance of a consultation extend¬ 
ing to 20,000 pages?—No, not a consultation, but a collection accompanying a 
single despatch. 

227. What is the size of those pages?—They are not very closely written, 
but they are upon large paper. 

228. In reference to the measure of writing in attornies’ offices, what propor¬ 
tion do those pages bear as to the number of lines or words ; is there a fixed 
measure in respect to the transcription by which they are regulated?—No, they 
vary very considerably; some of the pages are mo e closely written than others. 
The collections are generally written upon what is called demy paper. 

229. The duty of the chief clerks of each department being such as you have 
described, the Committee need hardly ask whether a very heavy responsibility 
does not attach to them ?—No doubt, a very heavy responsibility. 

280. You have stated that the chief clerk’s duty is to make an abridgement 
of those collections ?—Yes, 
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•miscellaneous. 231. No siich abridgement takes place at all at the India House?' —I do not 
-.- know that. 

B.Scutt Jones, Esq. o‘3%. You have none sent to your Board ?— No. 

15 February 1832. 233. So that you have no means of knowing the view taken at the India 

House of those collections in the shape of abridgement ?—No. 

234. Then the India House may take a very different view of these collec¬ 
tions. which if you saw their abridgement, if it existed, might vary very mate¬ 
rially from the view taken by your chief clerk?—Certainly. We judge for 
ourselves. The proposed paragraphs show the view of the subject taken at the 
India House, and it is upon those paragraphs that the Board have to decide 
whether to approve of them or to alter them. Speaking upon the subject of the 
precis, one of the most important arrangements that were introduced, upon the 
formation of the new mode of conducting the correspondence, was, that the 
various descriptions of agents in India should be required to adopt the practice 
of our foreign ministers, of docketing their own despatches. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the individual should always do it himself, but that he should cause it 
to be done. In consequence of that arrangement, the despatches now reach us 
in a very convenient form ; they are all of them indorsed ; the subject of the 
Government despatch, and of its various enclosures, is indorsed on the back of 
each paper. I can illustrate the convenience of this as compared with the for¬ 
mer mode. When I had the charge of the secret and political department, during 
the Mahratta wars, and during the Nepaul war, we frequently received a great 
number of papers relative to the progress of military operations and negotiations, 
with merely a few lines from the government. This was done with a view to keep 
the Government at home informed as early as possible of what was taking place 
in India; but when the papers alluded to were not accompanied by an explanatory 
despatch, it was necessary that they should be read and docketed in the depart¬ 
ment; and the Board could not know the purport of the intelligence received 
from India until that process had been gone through. Upon this new plan this, 
in a similar case, will be done to our hands, which will be extremely convenient. 

235. Does it or does it not very frequently happen that great and important 
alterations are made by the Board in the drafts of despatches sent up to them 
from the Court ?—I should say very frequently. 

236. In that case there is, in fact, a double operation, of suggestion of the altera¬ 
tions upon the receipt of the previous communications, and the perseverance in 
those alterations upon returning the draft to the Court?—Yes, exactly. In cases 
where the draft differs from the previous communication, the person in charge of 
the department carefully compares the previous communication with the draft, and 
points out every instance in which there is a difference ; it then rests with the 
Board, either, as J observed before, to insist upon the alterations which they have 
made in the previous communication, or to give them up. If they are not very 
material, they are given up, and merely the essential points are insisted upon, and 
then the draft is returned, with a letter explaining the reasons of the Board for 
the alterations which are made. Against those alterations the Court of Directors 
sometimes remonstrate in long argumentative papers. If the Board do not think 
fit to yield their opinion in consequence of such remonstrance, they then return 
for answer that they do not see fit to depart from their former decision, and direct 
the Court of Directors to transmit the despatch, as altered, forthwith to India. 

237. Is any period fixed by law within which the Court, under those circum¬ 
stances, are compelled to send out the despatch so altered?—Without delay are, 
I think, the terms of the Act. 

238. In such a case as you have described, those communications occupy a 
very considerable space of time?—Frequently. 

239. Frequently many months from the time of the previous communication 
to the going out of the despatch ?—Yes, upon many occasions. 

240. Have you not known instances in which one year or more than one year 
has elapsed during which such discussions have been pending between the Court 
and the Board ?—I have known an instance in which fully that time has elapsed. 
I should not say it is at all a common case; very far from it. I believe that, 
generally speaking, the proposed despatches are returned as expeditiously as prac¬ 
ticable. But I know there was one instance, of rather a recent occurrence indeed, 
in which the Court of Directors had taken a very general review of the political 
transactions during the period, I think, of 10 years, and affecting general princi¬ 
ples of policy. ( It was in fact that very despatch, accompanied with about 20,000 
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pages of collection.) I think that fully 12 months was occupied in the consi- miscellaneous. 
deration of that particular despatch. -— 

241. Does not it, in point of fact, frequently happen that a space of time ex- B.Scutt Jones,Esq. 
ceeding two years, elapses between the receipt of a public letter from India at 15 February 1832.- 
the India House, and the final despatch transmitted from this country ?—That 
it has so happened, I believe, cannot be denied; but I yesterday requested the 
gentlemen in the different departments to state to me to what period the letters 
from India were answered, and I find that, generally speaking, they are answered 
down to the year 1881, in some few not quite so late, but to the end of the year 
1830; that is to say, despatches bearing these dates from India. The Madras 
letters, dated the 3rd of June 1831, appear to have been answered. 

,242. Received here about October ? — We seldom receive them at the India 
Board in less than six to eight months. The India House transmit copies to us 
as soon as they are received. 

248. When the delay, alluded to in the last question, has taken place, has it 
not been upon a subject involving a very great change of principle?—Certainly. 

244. Or involving a judicial reference ?—Yes. 

245. Will you state about what period it requires, and in practice generally 
takes, to receive at the Board of Control the despatches from India?—The copies 
of despatches furnished to us from the India House are always marked with the 
date of receipt at the India House; for instance, received per such a ship, such 
a day; and then, when they reach us, we always mark underneath when they 
are received at the Board. I should say, that no time is lost at the India House 
in transmitting to us copies of despatches. 

246. How many days have generally elapsed between the receipt at the India 
House and the receipt at the Board ?—Generally not more than three or four 
days, and often not more than a day, if they are of importance. There is nothing 
to complain of on this score ; indeed, the promptitude with which every requi¬ 
sition of the Board is attended to by the officers of the India House is everything 
that could be wished or desired ; even when expressed unofficially, my applica¬ 
tions have always met with the utmost attention. 

247. You have known despatches sent up from the Court of Directors to the 
India Board, not only materially altered, but completely changed in their ten¬ 
dency, have you not ?—I have known instances of that kind. 

248. Then the Committee is to understand, in the event of the Board perse¬ 
vering in their opinion of the fitness of such alterations, the Court are bound to 
send out the despatches so altered to their governors in India?—Yes, however 
unpalatable it may be to themselves. 

249- However much, by this previous mode of communication, what Mr. Can¬ 
ning called the “ air of dictation,” may be avoided, the dictation, in fact, takes 
place ?—Unquestionably. The power of the Board is not, however, thus exer¬ 
cised until after the points of difference have been freely and fully discussed. 

250. The power of the Directors on such occasions is, in truth, confined to 
the mere suggestions of the despatches that they wish to be sent to India?—Yes; 
but, as already stated, they have the right of remonstrating against the altera¬ 
tion of their proposed despatches. 

251. What is the course with regard to the despatches emanating from the 
Secret Committee ?—By the Act of 1784 the Secret Committee was first con¬ 
stituted. It consists of three members of the Court of Directors ; namely, the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and the senior Director, who take the oath of 
secrecy, as prescribed by the Act; their officers are also sworn to secrecy, and 
no one is employed in transcribing secret despatches without the permission of 
the Board. The Board are empowered by law to issue, through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, orders and instructions on all matters relating to war, peace, or negotia¬ 
tions of treaties ; and the Secret Committee are bound to transmit those orders 
to India without delay. They have no legal power to remonstrate against the 
tenor of such orders, provided that they have relation to the subjects above 
stated ; in fact, the Board are by law made exclusively responsible for all orders 
and instructions given upon those subjects. The Secret Committee act only 
ministerially ; their signatures to the secret despatches are necessary to ensure 
obedience to the orders conveyed by them to the Company’s servants, with whom 
the Board of Commissioners have no direct correspondence. 

252. Substantially, therefore, the political government in India does devolve 
upon the Board of Commissioners ? — There can be no question about it. 
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253. In the view either of unity of action or promptitude in despatching 
business, what advantages have appeared to you to result from the co-existenee 
of two authorities, circumstanced towards each other as you have described the 
Court and the Board to be ?—With a view to promptitude and despatch, there 
can be no doubt that it is in a great measure affected by the circumstance that 
at least two sets of minds must travel over the same ground. Unless that be 
done, there can be no check ; and as all proceedings of the local governments 
are examined and investigated most minutely, both at the East India House and 
at the Board, it is obvious that more delay arises in giving orders and instructions 
to the governments of India than would occur if the government rested solely 
either in the Board or in the Court; but then you would lose the advantage of 
that check which, if I may presume to say so, I consider as invaluable with re¬ 
ference to the distance of India, and to the diversities of the languages, customs, 
manners, and religions of the people. I think that when arrangements ordered 
from home are likely to affect the interests of a people so situated and circum¬ 
stanced, too much caution cannot be exercised in framing those arrangements,and 
that the mutual check of the Board upon the Court, and of the Court upon the 
Board, is exceedingly desirable; yet in order to preserve that check, and to ren¬ 
der it effectual, you must put up with the disadvantage of delay. 

254. Does any serious delay take place upon those great subjects of peace, war, 
and treaties, in consequence of their going through the double process of the 
Secret Committee and the Board of Control ?—There is no such double process 
as the question appears to suppose. The secret despatches are the despatches 
of the King’s Government; they are signed by the Secret Committee as a matter 
of course, and despatched without any question, the responsibility being abso¬ 
lutely and lawfully in the Board. 

255. Do you mean to say that the Secret Committee has not the power of 
delaying it for a single day ?—Certainly not. It would be at their peril to do 
so, if, owing to any unnecessary delay on their part, the good of the public ser¬ 
vice were to be injuriously affected. 

256. That check you allude to does not exist in the course of the more im¬ 
portant functions of the political government of India?—No. I will not deny 
that upon some occasions something in the form of a remonstrance may have 
been made by the Secret Committee, where they have taken a different view 
from that taken by the Board, but these are cases of extreme rarity. I do not 
recollect more than two or three instances in the course of many years. 

257. But in the event of the direction of the affairs of India at home being 
vested in one body, would not the local government of India, under the Governor 
General, act in a great measure as a check upon the operations of the home 
government ?—That is the case at present, I conceive. 

258. Then there exists at present, in your opinion, more than one check ?— 
There is the check of the India House upon the Board, and the check of the 
local government upon the government at home. I should think it a great mis¬ 
fortune if ever we should have a Governor General who w ould not undertake the re¬ 
sponsibility of deviating from the orders he may have received, whenever the circum¬ 
stances under which those orders were issued may have been materially changed. 

259. Independent of the important question in whom the patronage now exer¬ 
cised by the Company should be vested, do you think that the advantage of 
having two separate authorities existing at the same time in this country, coun¬ 
terbalances the delays and inconveniences which have arisen therefrom ?—I think 
it does. If I may take the liberty to say what my own private opinion is as to 
the most expedient mode of conducting the affairs of India, I should say, that 
perhaps it might be expedient to give to the minister for India, however designated, 
the power of acting upon his own responsibility in respect to some matters other 
than those relating to war, peace, or negotiation ; I speak of cases in which it 
may be of importance to avoid delay: but, generally speaking, I repeat that 
there is great advantage in the check that at present exists. I should say, for 
instance, that in respect to systems, judicial or fiscal, it is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence that they should be maturely considered, and not decided upon until 
after free and full discussion between the Court and the Board. 

260. Then you are of opinion that the Court of Directors, as it has been 
usually constituted, has an intimate knowledge of the feelings, wants, and cha¬ 
racters of the natives of India?—The Court of Directors has been usually con¬ 
stituted, in part, of persons who have held civil and military stations abroad, and 
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opportunities of obtaining information from the Company’s civil and military--—• 

servants who resort to the India House. 2?.5cM«/owe*,Esq. 

261. Then you consider this check to be chiefly advantageous on account of 15February 1832. 
the members of the Board of Control not possessing any local knowledge of India, 

and the Court of Directors naturally possessing a greater personal knowledge of 
the affairs of India ?—I should say that the value of the check consists mainly in 
its ensuring maturity of consideration and freedom of discussion; more especially 
when w’e have to deal with such questions as the comparative merits of the ryotwar 
and other systems of revenue management; the best mode of administering jus¬ 
tice; and the degree in which the natives should be employed in civil and mili¬ 
tary offices. If questions of this nature were decided by a single authority, they 
might not be so well considered as when they have, as now, to pass the ordeal 
of two Boards, constituted as the Court and the Commissioners. 

262. Does it happen to come within your knowledge whether, upon the occasion 
of the settlements of India, either the permanent settlement or the ryotwar system, 
the Court of Directors at home have had anything to do with it, or whether it has 
not emanated from the local governors in India ; in one instance Lord Cornwallis, 
and in the other instance Sir Thomas Munro? - I am old enough to recollect what 
took place at the establishment of Lord Cornwallis’s plan of permanent settlement. 

I know that a great deal of discussion took place in India between Lord Cornwallis 
and the present Lord Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore. Mr. Shore came to England, 
and I think that the plan of the permanent settlement was arranged very much 
between him, the late Mr. Charles Grant, and the late Lord Melville ; but, how¬ 
ever, I must profess myself not competent to speak to revenue and judicial mat¬ 
ters, my own attention having been mainly directed to the political department. 

263. You do not perhaps happen to know the number of years of delay that 
occurred in regard to the matter of the settlement of Lord Cornwallis, on the 
part of'the Court at home ?—It is not in my recollection. 

264. Do you not conceive that many of the advantages which you have de¬ 
scribed as in your opinion at present existing from the check of those two bodies 
upon one another, might be equally well attained if there were, as a necessary 
part of the Board of Control, some members who had a personal knowledge of the 
affairs of India?—In answer to that question, I beg leave to say, that Sir John 
Malcolm, previously to the publication of the last edition of his Political His¬ 
tory, did me the honour to consult me upon the subject. I think that in that 
work he does give it as his opinion that one or two of the Commissioners should 
always be persons who had served either in the military or civil branches of the 
Company’s service abroad. I observed to him that His Majesty’s Government 
already had the power of nominating such persons; but that if it were made 
imperative upon Government to appoint persons of that description, it would 
seem to imply that the President was bound to give more attention to an opinion 
coming from a member of the Board who had been in India than to another. 

This I think would occasion great inconvenience. As the parties are now in 
their graves, I may venture to say, that I have always understood that some 
inconvenience was -found to arise from the circumstance of having an Indian 
secretary at the Board (it was at an early period after its establishment), and that 
the President found himself frequently annoyed by the obtrusion of opinions, to 
which, perhaps, the party offering them was inclined to attach more weight and 
importance than properly belonged to them, from the mere circumstance of his 
having been in India. 

265. In the event of still further summary powers being vested in the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, as you suggest; and further, in the event 
of the East India Company divesting itself altogether of its commercial character, 
do you conceive that any adequate public advantages would remain from the con¬ 
tinued establishment of that body in a political capacity?—I certainly should 
say (though perhaps it may be only from long habit, and being so accustomed 
to what has existed for so many years) as 1 before said, that advantage does 
arise from two sets of minds going over the same subjects. We feel much more 
safe with respect to the effect of any opinions or orders that may proceed from 
home, when we know that those orders will be thoroughly sifted and examined 
and objected to, wherever there is any ground for objection, and that the Board, 
before, they finally decide, have the opinions of very able men. I allude more par¬ 
ticularly to some of the officers at the East India House, with whom I have had the 
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266. Are you not of opinion that, supposing a set of adequate minds were 
found to fill the functions of Governor and the Legislative Councils in India, 
that such councils would in effect be the best and most salutary check for the 
guidance of the Government at home?—After all the labour and thought that may 
have been bestowed upon Indian affairs by the authorities at home, I am of opinion, 
that India must, nevertheless, be governed in India; and, therefore, if a Legis¬ 
lative Council were constituted, and in full operation, I should conceive that it 
would relieve the Home Government of a great load of anxiety regarding matters 
which at present occupy much of their time and labour; but, however, this is a 
subject upon which I scarcely feel competent to give an opinion. 

267- Is there anything in the qualifications of the body of proprietors of India 
stock so differing from that of the proprietors of Bank stock, or of any other 
public stock, as to enable them to form a superior judgment of the fitness of any 
individuals for being clothed with imperial powers ?—I am not aware of any §uch 
difference, as far as my knowledge goes. 

268. Does it appear to you, that there is anyalteration in the composition of the 
Board for conducting the affairs of India which would essentially add to its effi¬ 
ciency, in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it ?—Previously to the passing 
of the last Act renewing the Company’s Charter, having been private secretary 
to the President, and having in that capacity seen a great variety of plans and 
suggestions for the government of India, both at home and abroad, I took the 
liberty of committing to writing a few observations of my own, and submitted 
them to the President, Lord Melville. It was then my opinion, that whatever 
the Board are competent to do through the medium of the Secret Committee, 
might be as well done by direct despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State 
for India, addressed to the respective Governors abroad. I had at that time also 
a notion that in order to reconcile, perhaps, the British public to the creation of 
a fourth Secretary of State, it might be desirable to commit to his charge the 
eastern colonies, that is to say, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the 
Island of Ceylon, so as to place them under one general system of government.. 
Such an arrangement would give additional patronage to the Minister for India, 
and would consequently make it an office of such high rank as to leave him with¬ 
out any temptation to quit the Board for any other ministerial appointment. I 
can scarcely suppose that, under those circumstances, such a man as the present 
Lord Melville would have gone from the India Board to the Admiralty. Cer¬ 
tainly he would not have gone from the office of President of the Board to be 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as he did in the year 1809, when 
Lord Harrowby was, for a very few months, President of the Board. Upon the 
death of the Duke of Portland, Lord Melville returned from Ireland, and re¬ 
sumed his situation as President of the Board. 

269. In this point of view, you contemplate the recent reduction of the salary 
of the President of the Board of Control from 5,000/. to 3,500/. as a public evil? 
—1 have no hesitation in saying that it was most objectionable upon public 
grounds. 

270. You have stated that the India Board consists of members removed on 
every change of Administration; it has been stated to the Committee that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Court of Directors, subject to the removal of one fourth of 
their number every year, is practically a permanent body; does not the circum¬ 
stance of the Court of Directors being therefore so far a permanent body, and the 
India Board so far a fluctuating body, tend to give greater unity of action to the 
government of India, in so far at least as the government is vested in the Court 
of Directors?—I think that the circumstance of the Chairs being changed annually 
tends very much to lessen, if not to destroy, the character of permanency, 
alluded to in the question. With reference to the constitution of the Court of 
Directors, I conceive that the placing of men, who have held high civil and 
military situations abroad, to watch the progress of tea-sales, and to enter into 
all the buying and selling and shipping concerns of the Company, instead of being 
employed upon subjects with which their previous services must have made them 
familiar, tends greatly to lessen the utility that might otherwise be derived from 
the Court of Directors as a permanent body. 
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271- Is it within your knowledge that individuals, whatever station they may miscellaneous. 
have occupied in India; and to whatever stations in the Court of Directors they ■ 
may be placed on their election therein, are practically cognizant, or have the B.ScHttJone*,TS,B*\. 
power of being cognizant of all the proceedings in such Court?—They have, I 15 February 1832. 
believe, the power of perusing all despatches. 

272 . You were asked as to the qualifications of those who happened to be pro¬ 
prietors of East India stock to judge of those to be hereafter clothed with im¬ 
perial power with regard to India; are you aware of the proportion of individuals 
personally conversant with the affairs of India who have been so selected by such 
body of proprietors ?—I am aware that some men who have acquired a very high 
reputation in India have been chosen by the proprietors to hold the office of a 
member of the Court of Directors : Mr. Edmondstone, for instance. 

273. Are you not aware that a vast many others have been chosen whose 
names were never heard of in India ?—Certainly. 

274. Part, however, of the concerns of the Company being mercantile con¬ 
cerns, connected with the commerce of England, is it, or is it not, expedient that 
certain members of that body should consist of those personally acquainted with 
the domestic commerce of England ?—I should say that it is obviously expedient 
that a certain portion of them should be persons of that description. 

275. Therefore, though the names of such persons might not be known in 
India, their assistance, in administering the concerns of a great commercial cor¬ 
poration, the seat of which is England, might be serviceable?—We live in times 
when well-educated men, whatever their professions maybe, paysuch general atten¬ 
tion to the philosophy of politics and commerce, that they may be very competent 
to tender opinions upon matters of state policj'. I should say that, so long as the 
Directors act as merchants, as well as politicians, it is obviously proper that a cer¬ 
tain portion of the members should be of the description stated in the question. 

276. But in as far as such necessity exists on account of the union of the com¬ 
mercial with the political character of the Company, in so far its political efficacy, 
as a body, is diminished?—I conceive, that as commercial questions necessarily 
come under the cognizance of all governments, even supposing the East India 
Company not to carry on commerce in their corporate capacity, still, as having 
a share in administering the affairs of a great empire, it would be desirable to 
have amongst them some persons who are acquainted with t;he principles of 
commercial policy. 

277 * Is it the result of your experience, and the impression on your mind, that, 
upon the whole, the Board of Control and the East India Company have come 
into collision in any degree inconvenient to the public service, or, upon the whole, 
have gone on with a sufficient degree of harmony with one another?—On the 
whole, I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that a very extraordinary 
degree of harmony has prevailed between the two Boards. The occasions on 
which anything like a serious collision has occurred have been very few indeed. 

278. Do you ascribe that circumstance to the power that the Board of Control 
has of enforcing its own opinions summarily upon the East India Company, or 
upon there having been, in general, a concurrence in the views of those two bodies? 

—Although I think that much good temper has been manifested on both sides,yet 
the Court of Directors have never scrupled to state, in the most manly and ener¬ 
getic terms, their opinions when opposed to those of the Board. Sometimes they 
have appeared (but I am speaking more of early days) to treat the Board rather 
unceremoniously; but yet, generally speaking, the tone of the correspondence 
that has taken place between the two bodies is, I think, highly creditable to both. 

279 . Has that general concurrence in the policy which you have stated to exist, 
been upon the increase or not?—Yes, I think it has. I think there have been 
fewer what may be called serious differences of late years than in former years. 

280. Do you attribute the harmony you have described rather to an acquies¬ 
cence in the powers of control exercised by the Board, than to their general 
concurrence in the views of the Board ?—The general impression upon my mind 
is, that there has been very little opposition on the part of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, merely for the sake of opposition. 

281. Is there much difference of opinion upon the general line of polity?— 

Speaking of the political department, I must say that the view taken at the India 
House has generally been perhaps more comformable to the views that were taken 
by Lord Cornwallis than those of the Board. It must be pretty well known, that 
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miscellaneous, during Lord Wellesley’s administration the Court of Directors and the Board 
- were at issue as to the policy pursued by his Lordship. 

B.SeuttJones,Esq. 282. In short you would say, on the part of the Directors, there was greater 

15 February 1832. indisposition to adopt improvements and alterations than in the Board of Con¬ 
trol ?—I would not say a greater indisposition to adopt alterations or improve¬ 
ments, but what is termed the neutral system, has been more advocated at the 
India House than it has been at the Board, more especially during the period of 
Lord Wellesley’s administration. 


Veneris, I 7 0 die Februarii, 1 SS 2 . 

SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. Thomas P. Courtenay , a Member of the House, Examined. 

T. P? Courtenay, 283. PREVIOUSLY to your appointment as Vice-President of the Board 

m.f. of Trade, for how many years were you Secretary to the Board of Control ? 

17 February 1832. From August 1812, till May 1828, between 15 and 16 years; under five dif¬ 
ferent Presidents, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, 
Mr. Williams Wynn, and Lord Melville. 

284. Upon the occasion of those changes were all the salaried Commissioners 
changed ?—No ; not all always. 


285. In what instances did it happen otherwise ?—Under Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, Mr.Wallace and Mr. Sullivan were Commissioners. Upon the appointment 
of Mr. Canning, Mr. Wallace resigned, and Mr. Sullivan remained so long as he 
remained in Parliament. Lord Binning succeeded Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne succeeded Mr. Sullivan; they both continued through Mr. Bathurst’s 
administration, but on the appointment of Mr. Williams Wynn, Doctor Philli- 
more and Mr. Fremantle were appointed ; Mr. Fremantle was afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. William Peel, who was afterwards succeeded by Sir James 
M‘Donald. On Mr. Williams Wynn’s retirement, Lord Ashley and Lord 
Graham were appointed, and were at the Board when I left it. I should men¬ 
tion, that after resigning the office of Secretary, I was an unpaid Commissioner 
of the Board until November 1830. 

286. Is it, however, usual in general changes of administration, for all the 
salaried Members of the India Board to be changed ?—Decidedly ; and the 
secretary also. 


287. Has your experience during the period in which you were in office, ren¬ 
dered you conversant with the mode of conducting business, both at the India 
House and at the Board of Control ?—At the Board of Control certainly ; and 
in some degree at the India House. 


288. Will you describe to the Committee the mode in which that business is 
conducted ?—lhe Committee will perhaps allow me, in answering that question, 
to state the general duties of the Board, which I have some reason to believe are 
not sufficiently familiar even to the House of Commons. Under the Act of Par¬ 
liament the Commissioners are appointed and sworn to superintend, direct and con¬ 
trol all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil or military 
government, or the administration of the revenues of India. From the familiar 
use of the term Board of Control, it has often been supposed that the Board are 
merely to check, on great occasions, the proceedings of the Court of Directors; 
but the terms of the Act and of the oath appear to me to impose upon the Board 
the duty of governing India to the best of its judgment and ability, and as fully 
as if there were no subordinate court. The Act of Parliament provides, how- 
evei, that the functions of the Board, with some exceptions, should be exercised 
only by means of corrections made in despatches addressed to the governments 
in India, which are previously prepared by the Directors; and it has been gene¬ 
rally held, though this doctrine is not universally admitted, that except in cases 
specially provided for, the Board cannot exercise their functions of superintendence 
and direction by any direct communication to the Court of Directors, or in any 
other way than through the despatches. With respect, however, to the despatches, 

I would 
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I would observe, that in regard to all despatches of the highest political importance, miscellaneous. 

the duty of the Board does consist, according to the express terms of the law, in the - 

origination of the instructions which are to go to India ; on all such high political Eight Hon. 
matters concerning peace or war, or negotiation with any of the powers of India, T ‘ R Courte ™y, 
the Board prepare the despatches, which are signed ministerially by the three mem- * M,P * 
bers of the Court of Directors who compose the Secret Committee, and are not 17 Februai 7 1832 - 
communicated without the Board’s permission, and frequently are not communi¬ 
cated at all to the Court of Directors. It is not to be understood that upon all 
such subjects the despatches are so prepared and sent through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee ; but it is in the option of the Board to declare what subjects shall so be 
treated ; and the power, in the period to which I can speak, was exercised very 
largely. In the same way the answers to such despatches, and all communications 
from India upon the same subjects, come through the Secret Committee to the 
Board, and are not known to the Court of Directors. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort William in the year 
1814, are still kept secret from the Court of Directors. 

On all subjects, whether political or not, the Board have a power of originating 
despatches ; that is, they may require the Court of Directors, within the limited 
period of 14 days, to prepare a despatch upon any subject which they may 
name; and with such despatch, as well as with all other despatches upon any 
subject whatever not commercial, they may deal at their own pleasure, so as 
entirely to alter all its expressions and its whole purport, and this was in my time 
often done. I have mentioned, that it has not been universally held that the 
Board are restrained from giving directions to the Court, otherwise than through 
the despatches. The present Lord Eldon, when he was either Attorney General 
or high at the bar, gave an opinion that the Board might order the Court to do an 
act connected with the government of India by a direct mandate to the Court; but 
this opinion has never been acted upon, and I do not take upon me to say that 
it is a sound one. To the best of my recollection, the case was one of the payment 
of money for the expenses of the trial of Mr. Hastings. If these payments were 
not considered as a gratuity, a point upon which I shall presently have occasion 
to say the Board’s power is restrained, they might have ordered the payment to 
be made in India, by altering a despatch to that effect. Lord Eldon’s opinion was, 
that they might order the Court to pay the money in London. 

The exceptions to the powers of the Board are these: they cannot increase any 
salary or allowance, or direct a grant of any gratuity, nor can they appoint any 
person to an office. Whether they can establish salaries or allowances of any sort, 
without reference to the particular persons who are to enjoy them, and whether 
they can create offices, are questions that have been more than once mooted 
between the Board and the Court, but have not been decided by the consent of 
both parties. The law requires, that for alterations made by the Board in the 
Court’s despatches, the Board shall give “ reasons at large.” The Court has a 
right to make a representation against any such alteration, but the decision of the 
Board thereupon is final. The only case in which there is any appeal from the 
Board, is a case in which a question arises whether the alteration made by the 
Board does or does not come within the description of a concern relating to the 
civil or military government, or the revenue : I believe that only one such 
appeal has occurred since the formation of the Board; the appeal lies to the 
King in Council. The prescribed mode of exercising the Board’s powers and 
the limitations to which they are subject, give rise to many anomalies; for 
instance, the Court of Directors have a power, without the sanction of the 
Board, to recall a Governor, or any one of their servants; but the Board, on 
the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in which the 
decision of the Court is conveyed to India; and I believe it is not an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, the 
Board converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into paragraphs 
commendatory or at least excusatory; the despatch nevertheless necessarily 
terminating in the recall of the individual. Another anomaly is this ; the Board 
have no control over the communications made by the Court to any persons in 
this country; the Court may therefore write a letter in London, communicating 
a view of a subject, or the case of an individual, and may then be obliged, or 
may even have been previously obliged, to take a totally different view of the 
case in a despatch sent to India. The Committee will observe that I am not 
putting fanciful cases, but cases which have occurred. 

(445.—I.) e 
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.miscellaneous. 289- Yqu have stated that the Board are required to state their reasons at larg 

-- for proposed alterations in a despatch sent out; in the event either of their ordering 

y W a despatch to be sent, or in the case of sending out their own despatches through 

the members of the Committee of Secrecy at the India I louse; are they in either 
17 February 1832 . t* 108 * 3 c as es called on to give reasons?—In despatches through the Secret 

Committee, not; they give no reasons; the despatch goes down to the India 
House with an order for its being immediately forwarded to India, under the 
signature of the Secret Committee, nor can the Secret Committee make any re¬ 
presentation against it. With respect to despatches which the Board order to be 
prepared, they must, if they alter the despatch so prepared, give reasons in the same 
way as if the despatch had been originally suggested by the Court; but they need 
not give reasons for the first order, which is merely to prepare a despatch on a 
particular subject; indeed I remember a case in which the Court found fault 
with the Board for accompanying the peremptory order, which they had a right 
to issue for the preparation of a despatch on a particular subject, with the view 
of the Board of what ought to be said upon the subject. 

290. With the exception, therefore, that you have stated, the powers of the 
Board are paramount?—Certainly. I ought to have mentioned that under the 
last Charter .Act of 1815, a power was given to the Board over the College at 
Hayleybury and the Military Seminary at Addiscombe. This power is exercised 
without the intervention of a despatch to India; the regulations of these insti¬ 
tutions are subject to alterations by the Board, and these powers have been con¬ 
stantly exercised. There is another power which the Board has to exercise inde¬ 
pendently of the despatches. The Act of 1815, for the first time, established a 
separation between the political and commercial finances of the Company. The 
mode in which this separation is effected is under the absolute control of the 
Board, whose directions thereupon have been given in opposition to repeated re¬ 
monstrances of the Court. The Board have also a power of directing permission 
to be given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not re¬ 
quired in this case to state their reasons. 

291. Have these powers also been practically exercised in overruling the refusal 

of the Court to grant permission to individuals to go to India?—Repeatedly; there 
is a function belonging to the Board, though perhaps I should say, to the Presi¬ 
dent, (it is not of course the subject of any Act of Parliament, or even of any 
formal regulation,) which nevertheless it may be right to mention here. The 
President is the officer from whom the recommendations of officers of the Indian 
army for the honours of the Bath proceed. In the exercise of this function, so 
far as my experience goes, he acts quite independently of the Court of Directors. 
The Act of 1813 also requires that the warrant for nominating a bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, or for preparing any letters patent, relating to the see, should be counter¬ 
signed by the President. This is another matter in which he acts independently 
of the Court. * 

I have said that the Board is restrained from taking part in the appointments 
to office; I should say, however, that the Governor General and the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief, cannot be appointed by 
the Company without the approbation of the King. The warrant of approbation 
is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible minister on 
such occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused. Although the 
Board can neither appoint or dismiss a public officer in India, the King has the 
power of dismissal, by warrant under His Sign Manual; these warrants also are 
countersigned by the President, who is responsible for them. I know but of two 
cases in which this power has been exercised; first, in the recall of Sir George 
Barlow from the supreme government, and, secondly, in the dismissal of a person 
of much lower rank, accused of malversation in office. 

292. Will you state to the Committee the mode of conducting the business in 
the departments of the India Board ?—The Committee will observe that the mode 
prescribed by the Act, of giving reasons at large for every alteration, would, if 
extensively used, produce an enormous and inconvenient mass of controversy. 
In onler to prevent this, it has been the practice for many years, if not from the 
beginning, for the Chairmen of the Court of Directors, and I believe the Committee 
of Correspondence, to send up to the President, previously to their being submitted 
to the Court at large, drafts of the despatches which it is proposed to send out; 
this is an unofficial, or is technically called “a previous communication.” These 
drafts, or previous communications, are dealt with by the Board as they think fit, 

* . and 
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and are returned as they are altered to the Chairs; but these alterations are, in truth, 
only suggestions or intimations of the Board’s future intention, and the Chairs and 
the Committee of Correspondence may or may not adopt them. The practice of 
adopting or not adopting alterations'thus unofficially suggested has varied very 
much, according to the degree of confidence and good understanding existing 
between the President and the Chairs. Although there is no formal letter of 
reasons for such alterations, they are usually the subject of much personal com¬ 
munication. I conceive that if the alterations made in the previous communi¬ 
cations during the long period of my experience, had been all resisted by the 
Chairs, and made the subject of a formal and official proceeding, it would have 
been almost impossible to conduct the government of India, unless either the 
Board or the Court would have at once given way. One effect of this mode of 
doing business is that an inspection of the official drafts and letters of reasons 
gives a very imperfect idea indeed of the extent and of the nature of the superin¬ 
tendence and control exercised by the Board. In some departments, especially in 
the revenue and judicial departments, that control was exercised inLord Bucking¬ 
hamshire’s time ; and subsequently, to a very great extent indeed, in matters in¬ 
volving great principles, as well as in matters of detail. A very great proportion of 
the proceedings of the Board on this occasion was unofficial. I may nere mention 
that the system known by the name of Sir Thomas Munro’s System, was the work 
of the Board, and in many parts of it was opposed by the Court. The same obser¬ 
vation applies to many matters concerning the revival or maintenance of ancient 
native institutions, and the employment of natives in public functions. I mention 
these circumstances without giving any opinion upon the propriety of the Board’s 
conduct in these respects, and only to show the very great share which the 
Board has actually had in the Government of India. 

293. You said there was a difference of opinion between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control on the subject of the employment of natives; was it 
the Directors or the Board of Control who were most favourable to the employ¬ 
ment of the natives?—The Board of Control, most decidedly ; as in the case of 
the introduction of the Punchayet, or native juries. Resuming my observations 
on the interference of the Board, I would say that a very great part of the ar¬ 
rangements concerning the Indian army, its formation, and the .allowances to the 
officers and men, has been the work of the Board ; and I think it right to take 
this opportunity of saying, with the permission of the Committee, that it is 
extremely unfair to visit upon the Court of Directors all the offences against 
the feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaint has been made 
of late years ; for all this the Board ■ are ultimately responsible, and they have 
acted in some particulars with, and in others without, the approbation of the 
Court. 


or 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bight Hon. 

T. P. Courtenay, 

M.P. 

17 February 1832. 


In political matters I have already said the Board originates the most im¬ 
portant despatches, but upon some of the matters which have not been reserved 
by the secret department, but have been treated by the whole Court in the 
political department, the Board has taken a very great part, and has frequently 
been at issue with the Court. As one instance only, I will mention the question 
of encouraging or not encouraging native princes to maintain troops disciplined 
in the European mode. I only mention this as it occurs to me, being an im¬ 
portant point; but the occasions are very numerous in which the Board has 
interfered. I wish the Committee to understand that, while I endeavour to im¬ 


press upon them the extent and importance of the functions performed by the 
Board, because that is the point to which the questions put to me are directed, I 
should be very sorry that it should be collected from my testimony, that the 
Court of Directors was, during my experience, either inefficient or mistaken in 
its views. On the contrary, some of the directors, and most of their servants, 
have shown very great diligence and ability; and I by no means maintain that 
where the Court and the Board have differed, the Board was always in the right. 
I believe that neither body, as at present constituted and assisted, would have 
well administered the functions imposed upon the two, if either had been with¬ 
out the assistance of the other. 


294. During the period that you were at the India Board, did any material 
change take place as to the mode of transacting business within that department?— 
A very material change had taken place a few years before I was appointed. In 
the year 1S07, the clerks of the India Board were divided into departments corre¬ 
sponding with the departments of the India House, and it was the duty of the head 
(445.—I.) E 2 of 
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msCELLAKEOUS. of each department to make himself perfect master of all matters connected there- 

—- with, and to report upon every paragraph sent from the India House in his depart- 

Hon. ment. I believe that the Committee has already before them some details on the 
' ^ tenA ^' subject; my object is to inform them that this arrangement only began about the 
17 February 1832 ^ ^ ave reason to believe, from information from persons who were in 

817 ' office before me, and particularly from one most efficient and valued individual, 

whose name has been often mentioned in the House of Commons, and who is now 
dead, Mr. Cumming, that previously to this arrangement of 1807, the functions of 
the Board were performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and that neither the 
President nor the members, still less the permanent officers of the Board, had any 
detailed knowledge of what was going on in the several departments in India, or 
took any concern in matters which did not excite the attention of Parliament or 


the public. The departmental reports, in my time, were made in the first instance 
to me, and I believe I may say, that from about a twelvemonth after my appoint¬ 
ment, I continued to inspect and advise upon all matters arising in all the depart¬ 
ments, until about one or perhaps two years before I quitted the office, when I 
found it absolutely impossible with safety to my eyesight to work as I had worked. 
I doubt whether one secretary can perform the duties of all the departments. I 
ought to say, that during the period to which I refer we had some very efficient com¬ 
missioners. As they were not all equally efficient, the Committee will probably ex¬ 
cuse me from mentioning names; butin reference to the course of business, Ishould 
say that the departmental reports, with those of the secretary upon them, some¬ 
times went direct to the president and sometimes to one of theCommissioners. The 
commissioners, generally speaking, took respectively particular branches of busi¬ 
ness, and although I am not prepared to say that the arrangements of the office 
and of the business between the president, the commissioners, and the secretary, 
was the best that could be devised, I do think it my duty to say that most efficient 
and valuable services have been performed by the several commissioners. 

295. According to the constitution of the India House, the whole of the more 
important and political business is conducted, is it not, through the Committee 
of Correspondence ?—So I believe. 

296 . Are you aware how the selection is made of Directors who sit upon that 
committee?—They are selected entirely by seniority, excepting that the chair¬ 
man and deputy-chairman are upon that and all other committees ; the other 
members of the committee are chosen by seniority. 

297 . May it not therefore happen that men of the greatest experience and 
ability in the direction, may never arrive at a participation in the more serious 
administration of the affairs?—It frequently so happens; gentlemen who come 
from India, having been in high situations, such as members of council, seldom 
can return until they have attained an age which makes it at least very doubtful 
whether they will attain to the Committee of Correspondence during their lives, 
or during the period of their efficiency. 

298 . It appears that the Court has no concern in originating the more im¬ 
portant portion of the political correspondence with India *, what practical advan¬ 
tage has appeared to you to result from their possessing a power of originating 
the despatches in all other cases?—The Court of Directors certainly do possess 
a detailed knowledge upon some points, which the Board, as at present consti¬ 
tuted and with its present establishment, does not possess, and I do not conceive 
that the Board would at once be competent, without further arrangement, to 
originate any but the more important despatches, referring to general principles 
and higher subjects of government. 

299. Has the existence of these co-ordinate authorities, in their several relations 
to each other, tended, in your opinion, to promote the despatch of the public 
business of India, or otherwise?—To retard it in a most extraordinary degree, 
and in retarding it to make the whole more unsatisfactory. The length of time 
that elapses between an occurrence in India, which is the subject of a despatch, 
and the receipt in India of the opinion of the home authorities thereupon, is neces¬ 
sarily very considerable under any circumstances. Some not inconsiderable time 
must be taken up in England, in preparing the answer to the despatches, but the 
time is increased in an immense proportion by the necessity of every despatch 
going through the two establishments, and being in many cases the subject of 
lengthened controversy between them. The consequence is, that by the time of the 
despatch’s arrival in India, very often circumstances have really changed, or if they 
have not, there are sufficiently plausible grounds for the Indian government alleging 
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that they have, so as to furnish an excuse for riot complying with the instruc- miscellaneous. 

tions, if they are unpalatable; and then comes another reference home, that oc- - 

casions a similar delay, and when the instruction gets out a second time, of Right Hon. 

course the chances are very much greater that there has been a substantial alter- P ‘ Courtena !/> 

ation in the circumstances to which they were intended to apply. M,p " 

300. Have you not known instances in which the delay occasioned by the 17 I ' el,raar y 1832 ' 
circumstances you mention, has extended even to several years ?—Certainly, 

upon many very important points. I should say upon this, that there is some¬ 
times very unpardonable delay in India in answering the despatches, and these 
two evils aggravate each other. 

301. Was the subject of these despatches of a pressing nature, or involving a 
general view of policy?—Unquestionably, the despatches respecting which there 
has been the greatest delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy; 
but I should make the same remark to many cases of a much more pressing 
nature. I have no doubt that the immense length to which the despatches both 
from India and to India are habitually extended, and the great voluminousness, 
almost proverbial, of all Indian writings, has been a very pregnant cause of the 
delay and inconvenience that has occurred. 

302. Is not the delay that you have mentioned an evil of such magnitude as to 
call, in your opinion, for an alteration in the system of the two authorities as at 
present constituted ?—It is perhaps difficult to answer that question without 
giving something of an opinion as to the propriety of continuing the government 
in the hands of the Company, a point upon which I am sure the Committee will 
allow me to reserve my opinion to be stated in my capacity of a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment; but I have no hesitation, with that reservation, in sayingthat I conceive that 
the government of India, in all its branches, might be conducted by one body or by 
two bodies, having a very different relation to each other from that which now ex¬ 
ists between theCourt and theBoard, with much greater facility, and much greater 
advantage of every kind; but I am not aware that, supposing the administration 
of the government to continue in the hands of the Company, any very material 
alteration can be made in the present system, as it applies to the powers of the 
Court and Board. Some anomalies might be corrected, no doubt, but so Jong as 
the Company shall be in India, and ostensibly the executive governors, I am not 
prepared to say that their powers could be materially diminished ; and if they are 
not diminished, I do not see any way to a remedy of the inconveniences to which 
I have referred. I beg, however, that the answers 1 may give on these points 
may be taken as not committing me to any decided opinion on the subject. 

303. When, therefore, you stated to the Committee you conceived that neither 
the Court of Directors, as at present constituted, nor the Board of Commissioners, 
as at present constituted, could separately have efficiently conducted the govern¬ 
ment, you did not mean the Committee to understand that, by an alteration and 
adaptation of their several powers and authorities, an efficient government might 
not be composed?—I do mean to say, that it is my opinion that one body might 
be formed to conduct the government of India. If that body were formed upon 
the present Board, I do not know that it would be necessary to do much more 
than to give it (it might be done in various ways) the assistance of some practical 
Indian functionaries, and in the first instance, certainly some of those who had 
taken a part in Indian administration at home. 

304). You have stated that one of the things that would be necessary, in case 
of throwing the whole charge of the Indian government on the Board, would be 
to have some of its members acquainted with the affairs of India personally; do 
you not also think it would be right to have some of its members more perma¬ 
nently attached to the Board than is the case at present?—I believe I did not 
state that any of the members of the Board should be practical Indians; I thought 
it necessary that they should have the assistance of some practical men. I have 
no hesitation in saying it would be desirable that some persons of higher autho¬ 
rity than the assistant secretary, who is now the senior permanent officer, should 
be permanently established at the India Board. I will however take the liberty 
of saying, from considerable experience, that in my opinion the advantage of 
permanent officers, in a particular department, is very greatly overrated. Un¬ 
questionably, in an Indian department, it is more necessary than in any other, in 
consequence of the very peculiar nature of the duties performed; but I speak from 
observation, I may almost say consciQusness, when I say, that unless a public 
officer has promotion to look to, and the gratification of an ambition which only 
(4 4)5. —I.) E 3 ’ belongs 
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miscellaneous, belongs to a political man, he will not, for a very considerable time, perforin the 

—- duties of any office with the zeal as well as diligence that is required. 

Hon. 305. In whom is vested at present the power of legislating locally for India ?— 

' ^ rtena y> By the Governor General and Council at Calcutta, and the other two governors 
17 Febrnai- 1832 * n ^eir res P ect * ve provinces; the Governor General and Council having an 
17 * authority over the others. 

306. Has any alteration in the system of the councils ever appeared to you 
likely to lead either to the better government of India locally, or to the diminu¬ 
tion of the pressure of business at home ?—1 cannot satisfactorily answer that 
question ; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode of transacting business 
in the councils in India, nor have I given that attention to the subject which 
would enable me to do so. 

S 07 . One of the great difficulties with which the Legislature had to contend 
in constituting the present home government of India was, I apprehend, the 
distribution of the patronage, was it not?—I apprehend so. 

308. Will you state to the Committee how the-patronage of India is at present 
divided ; what portion of it is vested in the Crown, what portion of it is exercised 
by the Court of Directors, and what portion by the local government in India?— 
The Crown has no concern in the patronage of any Indian functionaries who are 
under the superintendence of the Company, except in the way I already alluded 
to, approving the appointments of the governors and commanders-in-chief. The 
Crown has the appointment of the judges and of the bishops, and of course of 
the commanders-in-chief, and all other officers of its own army; the whole pa¬ 
tronage of all other appointments, from that of Governor General, subject to the 
veto I have described, to that of the lowest writer or cadet, is in the hands of 
the Court and its governments. The Court appoints from home, besides the 
governors, the members in council, which are the highest appointments, and it 
appoints also to writerships and cadetships; the intermediate appointments, 
generally speaking, are in the hands of the local government, subject to certain 
rules and restrictions imposed by the Act of Parliament, which prevents a person 
from holding offices, having a given amount of salary, until he shall have served 
a given number of years in India. 

309- You have enumerated the situations of GovernorjGeneral of India and 
the Governors of the other provinces, as a part of the patronage of the Court of 
Directors, subject to a veto on the part of the Crown ; practically speaking, is not 
the reverse the case; have not the appointments been made subsequently by the 
Crown, subject to the rare instance of a veto on the part of the Government?— 
I should say, certainly, that the Crown has had the larger share in most of these 
appointments; I am not sure whether the expression “rare” does not convey too 
slight an idea of the part the Company has had. So far as my experience goes, 
appointments took place very rarely indeed without much communication, and 
generally a compromise between the President of the Board of Control and the 
Chairman of the East India Company. This sort of thing has happened : the 
Court have consented to a particular appointment to one presidency, on the 
promise that they shall have one of their own servants appointed to another. 

310. The patronage, then, of individual directors would appear to be confined 
to that of writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons?—I believe so. 

311. It is only from the writers so sent out by individual Directors, that the 
Governor General and Governors of the Presidencies in India are enabled to 
select servants to fill the highest public functions in India ?—Certainly. 

312. Do you happen to know what is the qualification required of writers so 
sent out?—At this moment I do not recollect what the qualification is, or even 
what it was when I left the Board. The Committee is aware that, by the last 
Charter Act, all persons are required to spend four terms in the college; that 
has since been repealed or suspended, and some of the persons going out undergo 
an examination in London. I believe that the test to which these writers are sub¬ 
jected is not so severe as that to which they are subjected at the college. Though 
1 do not recollect the exact terms of the test, I do remember that it was my 
opinion, an opinion ineffectually urged at the time, that the test established when 
this act of suspension took effect, was not the most judicious. I remember par¬ 
ticularly that a certain proficiency in mathematics was required: many young 
men who hat! gone through a school with tolerable credit, and had become as 
good classical scholars as boys of 16 or 17 generally are, were totally ignorant of 
mathematics when they began to study for their examination; in the time allowed 
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they could only acquire just as much of that science as would enable them to misceixaneous. 

pass, and I believe that what they acquired was at the expense of time that -- 

would have been much better employed ; it does not carry them on far enough Eight Hon. 
to be of arty use, and is afterwards generally entirely neglected. I know that it ^ ^ C° urtena y> 
was the opinion of many of those concerned, that the time employed in mathe- M,3P ' 1 . 
matics might have been very much better employed in learning the elements of 1 e ruary 1 
some of the Indian languages, or even in general literature. 

313. From your experience of the character of the Indian servants, what is your 
estimate of their general capacity, diligence, and public qualities; those from 
whom the Governors are to select the different functionaries of the Indian empire? 

—That is a very difficult question indepd to answer, because it is a remark that 
almost every person has made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, that 
gentlemen who, when you read their writings, appear to be extremely sensible 
and well-informed men, quite fail when you come in contact with them in 
England. It would be injustice not to say that there is a very great proportion 
of intelligence and diligence, and zeal and kn( wledge among the Indian function¬ 
aries, but I feel myself bound to say that the character of superiority which has 
been constantly given to them, is not warran ; ed by what I have observed. 

314. You have referred to the proverbial vi luminousness of Indian despatches, 

and said that you find the character of Indisn functionaries, estimated by their 
writings, would be higher than what might Ije estimated from personal observa¬ 
tion. Does not a proverbial voluminousness n< cessarily attach to a correspondence 
conducted at the distance of half the globe, where, if anything is omitted, you 
have to retrace thousands of miles to supply ;he omission ; and does not a great, 
part of the business necessarily consist of c espatches carried on between the 
different presidencies ?—That is unquestionably true; but a great portion of the 
voluminous proceedings to which I refer, cc nsists of general disquisitions, and 
-observations upon general principles, sometimes extremely obvious and almost 
trifling, which cannot in any way tend to inform the authorities to whom such 
writings are addressed. ■ 

315. Do you conceive that the nomination of individual Directors is the best 
mode of securing to the public a fund of pul lie functionaries competent to the 
discharge of the very high' duties which devol ve upon the Company’s servants in 
India ?—-I think not. 

316. Does it not appear to you that some node, by public competition, might 
be resorted to, for the better securing such knowledge?—If I were to arrange 
ad libitum the Indian patronage, I rather think that I should establish almost 
every possible variety of method of selection, and certainly that to which the 
question refers among the others. 

317- You are acquainted with the institu ;ion at Hayleybury, and the East • 

India college at Calcutta; are you aware how far these two institutions for the 
education of the civil service of the Comp; ny have or have not answered the 
objects proposed?—With respect to the college at Calcutta, I know very little; 
but I never heard much good of it. As to the college at Hayleybury, it is a matter 
of great controversy; but I am bound to say lhat the tendency of the despatches 
which I have read from India, up to the p mod of my quitting office, was to 
establish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college over those who 
had gone to India before the college was established. Whether the writers from 
the college now preserve their superiority over the writers who go out under the 
new Bill, without having passed the college, really do not know. 

318. Do any insuperable obstacles present themselves to your mind as to the 
possibility of separating the commercial and political functions of the Court of 
Directors ?—I am clearly of opinion that the separation may be carried further 
than it has been carried by the Act of 1813. I do not think there is now, with 
respect to the operations subsequent to 1814, any very material confusion ; but I 
am satisfied that the separation might be carried further, and with the leave of the 
Committee I will mention a suggestion that occurred to me, and which I made to 
the Board some years ago. I conceive that the most effectual way of marking the 
distinction between the political and the com nercia! characters of the Company 
would be this: to take from the government iii India all concern with commerce, 
which would therefore no longer be the subject of correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Government. I j vould have the Boards of Trade at 
the several Presidencies, the agents and correspondents of the Company in its 
commercial capacity Tbefipard of Trade of coursecanftot issue regulations having 
(445.T-I.) e 4 j the 
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miscellaneous, the effect of law ; it would therefore be impossible that any enactment giving an 

- advantage to the Company could find its way, as has been supposed to be the case, 

Eight Hon. j n to a Government Regulation. The Board of Trade would stand in the same 
T. P. Courtenay, p OS j^ on as the Court of Directors, as the agent of any private merchant stands 
17 February 1832 . * n to ; under this arrangement it would not even be necessary for the Board 
to see the commercial despatches. The Board of Trade would have no further 
authority over the subordinate functionaries in India than a mercantile man has 
over his subordinate agents. 

319. Do you mean that the subordinate agents now employed in India in the 
commercial department could or could not continue to be appointed by the existing 
authority, whether at home or from the local government, in their respective 
Presidencies, or do you mean they should be appointed in any degree by the new 
Board of Trade?—It would not be a new Board ; but I do not apprehend that 
that is a matter of importance; the Court of Directors would make such arrange¬ 
ments in that respect as they might think best; atpresent a commercial functionary 
is quite taken out of the control of the Board at home, so much so, that in my time 
the Board declined to interfere, though very strongly urged to it by the parties, 
in the case of a question of rank, or of a person charged with malversation, that 
arose in one of the commercial offices; although applied to, the Board conceived 
they had no power, and declined interfering. 

320. You stated that the Board has by law no share in the distribution of 
India patronage ?—Certainly. 

321. Has not some share in the patronage of the writerships and cadetships 
4 been given to it by an arrangement with the Court of Directors?—Such an 

arrangement certainly has existed for many years, perhaps always. I have under¬ 
stood, that at the first formation of the Board, questions did occasionally occur 
between the President and the Court, as to a participation of the President in the 
patronage. It was natural that he should occasionally wish to have some appoint¬ 
ments in his own gift, and it was thought on all hands, that it would be a better 
arrangement that a given proportion of each sort of patronage should be assigned 
to the President as a matter of course. It is not certainly in law his absolute 
right, but it has become almost so, and therefore that arrangement naturally 
avoids the interference of questions of patronage, in the discussions between the 
Chairs and the Board, which otherwise might be very inconvenient. For instance, 
it would be extremely objectionable that the Court should be tempted to with¬ 
hold one or more writerships from the President, according to the mode in which 
he might happen to treat them; all that evil is avoided by the present arrange¬ 
ment, which only gives to the President a moderate share of the patronage. 

322. Do you know what the share is?—The share is equal to the share of 
one of the Chairs ; the share of one of the Chairs is equal to two shares of a 
director. 

• 323. The Commissioners and Secretary have no share ?—I am sorry to say, 

none. 

324. Do you think it would be possible to appoint a Board in India to have 
the appointment of writers; for example, the Governor, two members of the 
Council, and two or three of the principal servants; the writerships to be given 
by public examination before them ?—I do not see how the appointments could 
take place in India; there are no persons from whom to select them; there is 
no publican India from which you could take young men for writers; any public 
competition must be exercised here in England. 

325. But if this plan was adopted, it would be necessary that those who in- 

• tended to be candidates for the office of writer should go out to India, and there 

' complete such an education as would qualify them for the office. The acquire¬ 
ment of the languages of India must be much more easily made in that country 
than in this ?—Yes; but I apprehend in that case, such a host of candidates would 
go out, as to supply probably half a dozen for each writership ; the five unsuc¬ 
cessful ones would be left in a most deplorable condition, having incurred great 
expenses, and having no means of getting a livelihood. 

326. Do not any other modes suggest themselves to your mind, by which the 
writers might be appointed more beneficially than at present with a view to the 
public interest, and at the same time without making the addition of the patronage 
to the Government?-—That question divides itself into two branches. As to the 
first, the appointment of writers more beneficially to the public interest, I wish to 
explain that when I answered some time ago the question put to me as to the 

appointment 
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appointment by the Court of Directors, I had in view not so much the inferiority miscellaneou 

of the persons appointed by the Directors to t le writers who Flight be appointed- 

on competition, for I conceive that no competition could take place which would , Right Hon. 
really bring to the test the capacity of any indiv dual for the ofl.ee to which he was T ' R ^™ rtena V> 
appointed in India. The evil sometimes appea rs to me to arise from the function- 17 Februai .' 183“> 
aries in India being too much of one sort; at t le same time, I am not at all aware ‘ 6 1Ua ‘ y 
that this could be remedied without producing f reater evils. I mean that I am not 
aware that it could be possible to infuse into th e Indian service the benefit, which 


it is almost universally allowed is felt in the arn: y and navy, of the apparently par¬ 
tial and accelerated promotion of individuals fa /oured by birth or fortune. I be¬ 
lieve that something of that sort would produc ; advantage in the Indian service ; 
but on the other hand, I am not prepared to say that it would not be attended with 
more than corresponding disadvantages. I conceive that, besides public competi¬ 
tion, a new arrangement of the patronage migl t introduce writerships and cadet¬ 
ships as the most appropriate and the most act eptable reward to civil or military 
officers who had distinguished themselves. I apprehend that even if economy 
were to be considered, there are many cases in jvhich such an appointment would 
stand in the place of a not immaterial portion af salary or allowance; but at all 
events, it strikes me as a most appropriate rewa -d, and although it certainly ought 
not to be carried too far, so as to make Indian a ipointments hereditary, I conceive 
that it ought to be adopted to a certain degree. With respect to the first appoint¬ 
ment to India generally, I have observed that i s no scheme contemplates an abso¬ 
lute appointment, I mean no appointment independent of some previous examina¬ 
tion, these appointments might be given to pe sons holding particular situations, 
without in any degree increasing the patronage (f the Government, on which point, 
whenever any question of Indian government I as been considered, there has been 
so much natural jealousy, I mean, for instance, supposing there is public compe¬ 
tition to a certain degree, appointments by way of reward, and perhaps some ap¬ 
pointments given to public schools or institutions. If these did not supply all the 
writers or cadets that might be necessary, the p; tronage might be given in rotation 
to one or more of very many bodies that migh : be named. Cities might have a 
proportion. Even such functionaries as sheriffs of counties, privy councillors, a 
body mixed up of all parties, among whom the patronage would come round so 
very rarely as to put any probable influence quite out of the question. I mean 
this not with a view of recommending any paiticular choice, but to show that it 
does not necessarily follow that the patronag; being taken out of the hands of 
the Company .swells the power of the Govern! lent. 

327. The last answer has referred to variou ; modes of removing the jealousy 
that might arise from the transfer of the patr mage now possessed by the East 
India Company to the Crown or its ministers. Are you aware what is the con¬ 
sideration that induces gentlemen to devote tl eir time to the service of the East 


India Company, to the Court of Directors. Is it their salary or any other emo¬ 
lument?—Most decidedly, the patronage is a /ery leading inducement; but the 
case contemplated in my answer is a case in which the Court of Directors is 
supposed to be abolished. My object was t( show, that if the Legislature is 
determined to transfer the administration of India from the Company to the 
Crown (a point upon which, I beg to be understood, I give no sort of opinion), 
the patronage which has been supposed hithe-to to be a great obstacle to such 
an arrangement need not be any obstacle at all. 


328. Would not the consequence of such a transfer be, that the future govern¬ 
ment of India would have no choice of those of its servants whom it might dis¬ 
tribute to the different branches of Indian administration?—I do not know that 


in any answer I have given I have referred to that point at all. According to 
my view, if such a transfer took place, no sort of alteration could be made as to 
the distribution of the patronage in India, or i ny appointments between that of 
Governor-General and writer; except that I lo conceive that the memberships 
of council, now appointed by the Directors, u ight, in that case, be filled by the 
Government at home; always subject to some restrictions as the Act now 
provides, or any other that may be thought better. The only new patronage 
the Government would get would be this: :he absolute appointment to the 
governorships instead of the great share they aow have ; and the appointment 
to the memberships of council. i 
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Martis, 21° die Februarii , 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


James Mill, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

328*. YOU hold the office of Examiner of Correspondence at the India 
House ?—Yes. 

329. How long have you held that office ?—About 18 months. 

330. Will you describe what is the nature of it?—The Examiner is the super¬ 
intendent of the office in which the Political, Revenue, Judicial and Miscellaneous 
branches of the correspondence with India are carried on. 

331. It is in the nature then of the office of one of the principal secretaries? 
—Yes. 

332. Will you state to the Committee in what manner the correspondence is 
conducted with the Court from the several local governments, and in what manner 
it is communicated from the Court to the Board of Control ?—Letters upon all 
the several subjects are received at the India House from the supreme government 
and the other presidencies, and along with those letters the documents to which 
they refer. A general letter, in any one of the departments, from the government 
to the Court of Directors, is a notice of the subjects of the correspondence in that 
department between the subordinate officers in the different parts of the country 
and itself, with minute references to the correspondence that has passed between 
them, all transmitted to the Court. When those letters of the goverment arrive 
at the India House, they are laid before the Court of Directors, and read either 
short or at length, as the importance of the subject may seem to require. Abstracts 
of them are afterwards made, paragraph by paragraph, a copy of which is put into 
the hands of each Director, and afterwards they are recorded in books, as soon as 
the documents to which they relate have all arrived, or as soon as the progress of 
the correspondence will permit; those letters are taken in hand for answer; drafts 
of replies are prepared. The correspondence with the subordinate officers in 
India referred to in the letters, that is, the papers relating to the subjects treated 
of in the several paragraphs, are taken out of the books in which they are sent 
home, that is, are copied afresh, and done up in volumes, greater or smaller 
according to the amount belonging to each of the subjects. These volumes are, 
at the India House, called collections ; they are read and examined by the officer 
who prepares the draft: the letter is answered paragraph by paragraph, the para¬ 
graphs numbered and the draft so prepared under the direction of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, and approved by them, would in the regular course be 
submiited to the Committee of Correspondence, to be approved or altered by 
them, and after being approved and passed by them would go before the Court; of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, it then goes to the Board 
of Commissioners, who are empowered to make any alterations, but required to 
return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned for the alterations they 
may have made. Experience however suggested the convenience of an inter¬ 
mediate step, which I believe has been explained to the Committee already. In 
the communications which take place between the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, 
and the President of the Board respecting the business in progress, it has grown 
into a practice to communicate drafts when prepared to the Board. This is called 
“ previous communication,” and generally it is in those previous communications 
that the principal alterations thought expedient by the Board are made. The 
drafts, altered or not altered, are returned to the Chairman, because not having 
yet been before the Committee of Correspondence, they are his, and not the Com¬ 
mittee’s drafts. He approves, or does not approve, of the alterations that have 
been made at the Board, and alters or leaves them, as he may think expedient. 
After he has agreed upon what the draft shall finally be, it then proceeds through 
the Committee of Correspondence, and the Court, and afterwards to the Board 
officially, in the manner I previously mentioned. 

333. When you use the word “committee,” you mean the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Court, which consists of the nine senior members of the 

Court? 
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Court ?—The nine senior members of the Court, ami the Chairman and Deputy miscellaneous. 
Chairman. _ _ 

334. The Governors and Council then of the subordinate presidencies corres- JawsMui, &»q* 
pond directly with the Court, as well as the G overnor-General and Council ?— 21 February 1832. 
Yes. 


S35. On the receipt of their public letters, to whom are those letters in the 
first instance communicated?—They are carri id to the Secretary’s office in the 
first instance, and, according to the subject, a - e distributed to the different de¬ 
partments. Those in the political, revenue, judicial, and general departments 
come to the examiner; those in the military, go to the military secretary ; and 
those relating to finance, to the auditor. 

336. Will you state to the Committee wha; is the construction of the local 
governments and councils at the several presidencies in India?—There are three 
presidencies, the Bengal, the Madras, and 1 he Bombay presidency; and the 
constitution of the council is the same in all. There is the president, two civil 
members, and the commander-in-chief, at each of the presidencies. The pre¬ 
sident and council in Bengal have a superintending authority over the other two 
presidencies, and the power of giving peremp ory directions. 

337. Do you mean to say that this authori y would extend to supersede any 
act done by a Governor and Council of a sub >rdinate presidency ?—Yes. 

338. The Governor General is himself a member of the Council of Fort 


William?—He is a part of the local government; he and his council have the 
local government of the presidency, and in a ddition to that a power of control 
and supervision.over the other presidencies. 

339- Does not the authority of the Governo: General in Council supersede that 
of all the rest of the Council, in case of a difference of opinion ?—The Governor 
General may act on his own responsibility ii 1 opposition, to his council. The 
Governor General in Council can send orders to the governments of the subor¬ 
dinate presidencies as to any officer within his own presidency ; and when the 
Governor General repairs in person to any of the subordinate presidencies he 
presides in the council, takes precedence of the president as a matter of course. 

340. Have the Governors of the local pres derides the same degree of autho¬ 
rity ; does their single vote counterbalance that of the members of the council? 
—Yes; they may act upon their own responsibility in any case in which they 
differ from the council. 

341. Has it appeared to you from your experience in Indian affairs, that any 
public inconvenience has arisen in Bengal fr nn the Union of the details of the 
government conducted by the Governor in Cc uncil with his general and supreme 
control as Governor General ?—It has long a speared to me that the two classes 
of duties are, to a very great degree, incomp; itible. This, I think, is apparent, 
from considering what the business of the controlling and superintending au¬ 
thority really is. I consider it as dividing it! elf into two parts. One, should 
call its legislative duties, the making of laws to govern and regulate everything 
throughout the whole country ; the other, it; duties of supervision and control 
over every institution and functionary in In< !ia. But the detail of business in 
the local administration of such a territory and population as that under the pre¬ 
sidency of Fort William, is enough to absorb he whole time and attention of the 
authority to which it is confided. Of course the still more important business 
of general legislation and general control is ill performed. In fact, from the 
footing on which the several presidencies orig nally stood, the Governor General, 
though invested with controlling authority, iias hardly ever considered himself 
entitled to interfere, except on extraordinary occasions, which made a particular 
call. The presidencies being originally est; Wished with equal authority, and 
involving in their powers everything necessaiy for the government of their own 
presidency, the Governor General in Council seem to have considered their new 
controlling power as meant only for extraord nary cases; so that the other pre¬ 
sidencies have, in their ordinary business, proceeded very much without control; 
and in regard to the great presidency of Foit William, as the controlling body 
and the administrative body are the same, there is, by the supposition, no control 
at all. 


342. By what agency would the business of the general control in your opinion 
be best conducted ?—The supreme, by whichj I mean the superintending govern¬ 
ment, in whatever manner it might be composed, whether according to the 
present plan of a Governor and Council, or ipon any other plan, should not, in 
my opinion, be loaded with the details of a heal administration at all: it should 
(445.—I.) F 2 be 
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be wholly exempt from the duties of local administration, and have for its sole 
business the task of legislating for the whole empire, and performing the business 
of general control and supervision. 

343. Suppose the Governor General of India, in room of the existing governors 
of the several presidencies, had a certain number of lieutenant-governors ap¬ 
pointed under him, who should communicate with him, and that the correspon¬ 
dence between the home authorities and the Indian authorities should be conducted 
entirely through the Governor General, do you apprehend that a great diminution 
might be made of the present very voluminous correspondence, and that without 
detriment to the public interest?—I think that would be one of the advantages, 
and a very material advantage, of the arrangement which I have just spoken of. 
In this case it would not be necessary, as it is at present, to carry on a correspon¬ 
dence in detail with three several presidencies. It appears to me that the corres¬ 
pondence in detail with the several presidencies would be managed in India be¬ 
tween the supreme government and those presidencies, whether three or more. 
Were this the case, and the correspondence of the presidencies were with the 
supreme government, the correspondence of the home authorities would be con¬ 
fined to correspondence with the supreme government, and in this way there 
would no doubt be a most material reduction in the amount. Besides the general 
improvement of the business of government, by an improved control, it is obvious 
that expense would be materially diminished, since it would not be necessary to 
have the same sort of establishment, a species of supreme authority, a governor, 
council, and a commander-in-chief for each presidency. It appears to me that 
according to the suggestion contained in the question, an officer under some 
such designation as that of lieutenant-governor would be sufficient, as a mere 
deputy of the Governor General to superintend the local administration; nor in 
that case would a commander-in-chief, or the expense attending his office be 
necessary. Any general officer equal to the business of commanding the troops 
in that particular division of the country, would, I should imagine, answer the 
purpose. There would thus be a very material reduction of expense imme¬ 
diately, and probably still more eventually, because there is at all the presidencies, 
from the unavoidable operation of circumstances, a propensity to increase the local 
establishments, which not being vigorously controlled cannot but have consider¬ 
able effect. This evil would be taken away by placing the power of increase, not 
in the local, but the general government. Another thing also must suggest itself 
that in this case the whole army, not being divided into three separate armies 
under three separate authorities, but under one general system, and so distributed 
as to make the most of it, a considerably smaller amount would suffice. 

344. Would not some such system in your opinion tend to produce a greater 
degree of promptitude, vigor and unity of action in the local governments of 
India ?—1 cannot but believe that a control exercised on the spot, must be in¬ 
finitely more efficient than any control that can possibly be established at so great 
a distance as in England. The perception of anything wrong would be much 
more immediate, as well as much more complete, and the remedy would be 
much more promptly and effectually applied. 

345. By whom are the laws for the present local government of India framed ? 
—The legislative power, such as it is, resides in the governor in council of the 
several presidencies, who make laws under the name of Regulations for their 
several presidencies. There never has been any other legislative organ in India 
than what I have now mentioned, each legislating for its own peculiar presi¬ 
dency. The subordinate presidencies have in general looked a great deal to the 
laws passed in Bengal, and it has been one object to frame their Regulations upon 
the plan of the Bengal Regulations, in which way a certain uniformity of system 
has been observed, but this is its only source. Every consideration appears to 
me to show, that there ought to be but one legislative organ for our whole Indian 
empire, and that such organ should by no means be hampered by the calls upon 
its attention of mere matters of detail. The three presidencies are now, with 
respect to legislation, in this unhappy state; and still further, are in their con¬ 
stitution, strictly speaking, entirely administrative, not framed for legislation at 
all. In the original formation of the local governments, there was no intention 
of their making laws ; they had no occasion to think of making laws ; and when 
they came to have laws to make, they of course found themselves very unfavour¬ 
ably circumstanced for the performance of such a duty. It is obvious that with 
the whole details of the administration of Bengal pressing upon the governor and 
two councillors (for the military member of the Board can take but a small 
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concern in the passing of general laws) their time and attention is much too 
closely occupied with other matters, to be able to bestow adequate attention upon 
the making of laws. It therefore appears to me that great importance is to be 
attached to the recommendation which has come from the supreme government, 
accompanied with a correspondence between itself and the judges of the supreme 
court, upon the necessity of instituting a legislative council in India, that is, a 
council, whose business it should be as well to study what laws ought to be made, 
as to make them in the best possible manner. This correspondence, which 
extends to considerable length, and contains many important suggestions, is 
before the Committee. Two great questions I think present themselves in con¬ 
sidering the subject of a legislative council in India; first, what is the extent of 
the power of legislation which should be entrusted to such local organ: and, 
secondly, in what manner should this legislative organ be constituted ? At present 
it is well known that the power of legislation in the hands of the government in 
India is limited ; far from adequate to the necessities of the case. There are 
some very remarkable complaints upon that subject on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, and equally strong admissions on the part of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. To judge of this matter rightly, it appears to me to be proper to inquire, 
what are the powers which are wanted; for I suppose it will be allowed that those 
which are wanted should be bestowed. I also suppose it will be allowed that such 
powers as are required for the business of government anywhere in the world, 
are required without any limit or restriction for a government so situated, placed 
in circumstances of such difficulty as our government in India. Among these 
necessary powers is emphatically to be named the power of making all such rules 
and regulations as the government may conceive to be for the benefit, and 
required for the good order of the state ; and the power of enforcing obedience 
to those rules and orders on the part of its subjects universally, of all classes and 
descriptions of persons looking up to it for protection. The anomaly of the case 
in India at present consists in the extraordinary circumstance of there being a 
class of people in the country, a class in reality of foreigners, not very consider¬ 
able in point of number, but remarkable in certain circumstances, and from the 
power attendant on those circumstances ; who are not subject to the legislative 
power of the government under which they live; who claim exemption from its 
enactments, and for whom, except in a few, and these inferior instances, the 
government has no power of making laws; I allude to the Englishmen who are 
in India. Our habit of looking with indifference upon things which we have long 
seen the same, prevents us from observing the extraordinary nature of this case ; 
by putting something of a parallel case, it may be more easily understood. If we 
were to suppose that there were a class of foreigners in this country, in England, 
to bind whom by laws the King in Parliament had no power ; foreigners spreading 
themselves in all directions among the people of the country, but exempt from 
the jurisdiction of our tribunals, and claiming to owe no obedience but to a single 
court belonging to their own sovereign, whom they speak of and represent as far 
superior to ours; further, if we were to suppose that this single court of theirs 
were seated in the metropolis, so that Englishmen could have no redress for any 
injury sustained at the hand of these foreigners, except by coming up to the me¬ 
tropolis to sue them in their own court; that those foreigners moreover from their 
peculiar circumstances, carry with them such power that the subjects of the King 
of England are in perpetual dread of them, afraid of applying for redress against 
anything they do; and if to the above supposition we were to add that this same 
Court of their sovereign, not ours, placed in our metropolis, should exclusively 
have the power of administering justice to the whole of the inhabitants of our me¬ 
tropolis; that the inhabitants of our metropolis should have no access to justice 
but through this single court; while the Government itself, King and Parliament, 
should have no power of making any laws to bind the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis, but according to the pleasure of those same foreign judges: this would be 
a parallel to the case as it now stands in India, and seems to me to require no 
words to prove its incompatibility with good government. I can hardly anti¬ 
cipate contradiction to the opinion both of the Supreme Government and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, that there cannot be good government in India, 
because not perfect legislation, till one uniform system of law is made to include 
all the subjects of that government, this portion as well as every other. 

S4t>. What increased extent of legislative power should you consider expedient 
or necessary ?—It appears to me that there should be no limit to the power of 
legislation in India in the hands of the organ I speak of, except that the exercise of 
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this power should be under the strict control of the British Parliament; that the 
Government in India should have the perfect power of making laws to bind the 
people in India of every class and description, but that means should be found 
of bringing the exercise of this power completely under the control of the legis¬ 
lature at home. ® 

847. In the actual state of society in India, from what constituent body could 
such legislative councils, in your opinion, be provided ?—That is the second of 
the great points which I have mentioned as demanding consideration, under this 
•lead ; I mean the mode of forming the legislative councils. I am willing to 
state the ideas which have occurred to me, but I have not so meditated upon the 
subject as to have a matured opinion. 

848. Was not the great object in view, in the papers to which you have referred 
as being already before the Committee, to unite the judges with the existing 
council ?—'That was the plan thought of in India; but it appears to me that it is 
liable to serious objections. I shall state first, what has suggested itself to me as 
the best mode of constituting the legislative organ, and then mention what I think 
are substantial objections to the scheme which has been thought of in India. In 
composing a legislative organ in India, two objects are to be kept in view. The 
one is, the requisite knowledge ; the other is, adequate motives for fidelity; by 
fidelity, meaning not only honesty, but diligence also, in the execution of the trust. 
With respect to knowledge, the different kindsof knowledge requisitefor legislating 
in India, are such as cannot be hoped for in one man. But it appears to me that 
the organ should consist of as small a number of persons as offer a reasonable 
prospect of their having all the requisite kinds of knowledge among them. For 
this purpose one of them should be a person well acquainted with the laws of 
England, so that everything done may have that accordance with the laws of 
England, which laws, made fora different country, and by no means intended to 
be the same with the laws of England, should yet have with the laws of the supreme 
state, so as not to run counter to them, and to avoid all unnecessary collision. 
That species of knowledge seems to me to be required, and only to be found in a 
professional person. It has also appeared to me that with this person ought to 
be joined, at least one of the most experienced of the Company’s servants ; one 
not only conversant with the details and business of the government, but who has 
as perfect a knowledge as possible of the native character and the local circum¬ 
stances. For those qualities, perhaps, more than one individual might be re¬ 
quired; or it might be thought expedient that a person from each presidency should 
be taken. I have also thought that, for the sake of local knowledge and for 
certain other considerations a native, of the highest character and qualifications 
that could be found, might be joined in this legislative body with advantage. I 
see that the chief justice in Bengal is of a different opinion ; he thinks that at 
present, and for some time to come, it would be inexpedient to have a native; but 
I am induced, by all that I understand of the native character, to think that such 
a person, if judiciously chosen, might be useful in suggesting things likely to 
escape a European, and in preventing rules which might run counter to the feelings 
of the natives ; without his being found troublesome by pertinacity in his own 
opinions, compliance, I think, would be more likely to be the general habit of any 
native so chosen. To these constituent parts, the English lawyer, the Company’s 
servant or servants, and the native, I think it is indispensable to add a man capable 
of bringing to the great work the aid of general principles; I mean, in short, a 
person thoroughly versed in the philosophy of man and of government. With 
these constituents of a legislative council, and with a provision for filling up vacan¬ 
cies, I think the business of legislation in India might be well performed. 

849. Your scheme then would not include the co-operation of the judges who 
administer the laws in the making of the laws ?—It would not. The general 
opinion of the inexpediency of uniting the judicial with legislative functions, 
appears to me to be well founded. An additional objection to this plan in India, 
is the probability of its placing the legislative power entirely in the hands of the 
judges, who would overrule the members of Council in a field where they would 
distrust themselves, and become sole legislators, making the laws which they 
themselves administer, and thus of necessity rendered political organs, rather than 
what they ought to be exclusively, instruments for the distribution of justice. 
After making provision for the several kinds of knowledge required in the legis¬ 
lative council, the best mode of bringing the motives for good conduct to bear 
upon such a body, was the other point that appeared to me deserving of conside¬ 
ration ; and the question here is, what means are there of bringing responsibility 

home 
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home to such functionaries as closely as possible. Responsibility in the most 
efficient sense of the word, namely punishment, is here out of the question, unless 
on account of such delinquencies as are not often likely to happen; and therefore it 
is the responsibility of character, responsibility to public opinion, which alone can 
be thought of on the present occasion, as any efficient instrument of control. The 
project entertained in India, went no further than to have a legislative board, 
which was to aid the government in its business of legislation; it being understood, 
and properly so, that the legislative authority must rest with the Government, 
this board would consider of and prepare laws for the Government to pass. The 
objection to such a board is, that it would be a subordinate board ; and would not 
stand forward directly and conspicuously to receive either the credit or the dis¬ 
credit of the laws that were passed. The responsibility of its members would be 
as nothing. I think it would be advisable to make them in appearance, as well 
as reality, the author of the laws, and responsible for them, in every possible mode. 
To this there is an obvious, an easy, and I think a certain path. The Governor 
General in Council at present is, properly speaking, an administrative council, 
and nothing more. It has hitherto done something in the business of legislation, 
for which it is very badly circumstanced, but its general business and employment 
is administration and execution entirely. There might, however, be a supreme 
council, consisting of two sections : one an administrative section, the same as the 
present; the other a legislative section, entirely new. The legislative organ of 
which I speak ought to be a part of the Supreme Government, having the Go¬ 
vernor General for its presiding member, and confined to the department of 
preparing and enacting laws, with what probably might with great advantage 
be united with it, the duty of corresponding with the judges, and superintending 
the administration of the laws throughout the country. 

350. In one of your previous answers you referred to the expediency of the 
establishment of a supreme government in India, without the charge of any local 
administration, but having the power of interfering with the local institutions of 
each of the presidencies: no government having before, in any period of known 
history extended over a surface so wide as that now comprehended under the 
British rule in India, and no government of strangers having ever before go¬ 
verned so large a body of natives, do you conceive that any single mind, or any 
organ such as that you have now described, an organ consisting of one lawyer 
from England, of one native, of a governor general, and of a person well acquainted 
with the philosophy of man and of government, would be capable of making all 
laws, to bind all persons, in all parts of India, subject at the same time to the 
revision and intervention of another body of strangers, namely the Parliament of 
England, at the distance of 13,000 miles ?—I think that such an organ would be 
much more competent t.o the task, than the system as it at present exists; and 
the only question is, if another that is better can be found. 

351. What knowledge would a native, taken from Calcutta, have of the in¬ 
stitutions of persons under the presidency of Fort St. George, or under the pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay?—It is not necessary that he should have very particular 
local knowledge : there is a general character which belongs to the natives of 
India throughout, and any local circumstances which might require particular 
provision, would be communicated by the local officers. 

352. It is understood, that all Regulations are now filtered through the means 
of successive functionaries, in each department of each presidency, from collectors 
and judges, and magistrates, and so on; it is also understood, that the natives of 
India differ far more widely from each other than the natives of different kingdoms 
in Europe, not merely that the Mahomedan differs essentially from the Hindoo, 
but that the Hindoo in one part of India, in Bengal for instance, differs essen¬ 
tially from the character of other natives of Hindostan Proper, and that even in 
Bengal the differences are very great. Could, therefore, the one native whom you 
would introduce into the proposed Council, be considered as a fit representative 
for those millions of natives, who differ so much from each other ?—I think a well 
informed man, having such experience, and intimate knowledge of a portion of 
the Hindoos, as an instructed native may be expected to have, would be enabled 
to judge with abundant accuracy what would be expedient in laws, which relate 
to generals, not particulars, for every part of India; because in truth that fil¬ 
tration which the question spoke of, which is now performed in a certain degree 
by the local functionaries for the local governments, would also be performed 
upon the plan I mention, and I think, with still greater efficiency. The mixed 
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would stil! be filtered in the first place by the local government, which would 
only differ from the present government in not legislating upon its own in¬ 
formation, but transmitting it to the new legislative authority ; which, instead of 
being hampered with details, which prevent any adequate degree of attention to 
the business of legislation, would have this for its one and only object. 

353. Your answer now assumes that there should be a supreme government, 
not only without the charge of any local administration, but that it should have 
joined with it this legislative organ ; may not the two subjects be considered as 
entirely distinct, may there not be formed a supreme council, without the charge 
of any local administration, but without this organ of a legislative character, 
which you propose now to assign to it?—My notion combined the two ; and I 
think the scheme would be exceedingly imperfect if they were not combined. 
You might undoubtedly make a supreme government, and leave it without an 
appropriate organ of the nature I have now proposed, to legislate as it could 
without it; but it appears to me, that this would be greatly inferior to the 
scheme of having an instrument made expressly for, and as well as possibly 
adapted to the paramount object of legislation. 

354. You referred to the danger of violating the feelings of the natives by 
regulations made in ignorance or heedlessness of their institutions; can you 
state to the Committee instances in which such violence has been heedlessly 
done to the feelings of the natives by regulations made under the existing 
system ?—I believe very little of that kind has been done, except it be supposed 
that the bringing of the people of a certain rank before our tribunals would come 
under that description. That it is a violation of their feelings in a very high 
degree, there is no doubt. 

355. Was that forcible bringing together of persons of different ranks and 
different persuasions before the courts of justice the act of the local government 
of India, or of the East India Company, or of the Parliament of Great Britain ?— 
The natives of rank consider it a degradation to be called upon in a court of justice 
at all, either as witnesses or as parties; they are people who always managed their 
own affairs by the strong hand, and whose province it was, not to submit to, but 
issue decrees. Obedience to laws suits only those who are below their level. 
The regulations framed by our local governments, with the sanction of course of 
the Court of Directors, went upon the principle of making no exception in 
respect to justice between one class of persons and another, according to the 
spirit of English law, and with the approbation, at least implied, both of the 
English people and English legislature. The inconvenience of this in some 
instances, and the suffering to the individuals, was found to be so great that both 
humanity and good policy seem to recommend exceptions in extraordinary cases ; 
and to meet those exceptions, as well as for other reasons, the resolution has been 
taken in respect of the countries recently acquired, not, for a time at least, till 
the inhabitants grow more accustomed to the indiscriminating principles of our 
rule, to introduce our regulations and establish our tribunals. 

356. As you propose that the legislative council should consist of so small a 
number, it is presumed that your object is to get a full responsibility over them ? 
—My first object would be to get the different portions of the requisite knowledge 
as completely as possible, and when a reasonable security for that is attained I 
should not be for increasing the number of the legislating members; the smaller 
the number, consistent with having the requisite knowledge, so much the better, 
as well for the sake of rendering the responsibility greater, as for having a more 
steady application of thought and attention. 

357. Do you think that in practice it would not be found that so small a 
number of persons would not have sufficient time to enter into the large mass 
of subjects which it would be necessary for them to enter into, without other 
assistance?—When I have stated this as a scheme, the idea of which has passed 
through my mind, I beg to be understood as not giving it for a scheme I have 
thoroughly digested. I have laid down the general principle, I think, correctly ; 
and if an organ something like what I have now described were set to work, and 
it were found by experience that a greater number of co-operators than that I have 
named were really needed for the business, it would be proper to add them. 

358. Do you think a scheme of this kind would be expedient, to appoint in 
addition to this council, individuals of the same classes that you have enumerated, 
who should have no responsibility as members of the Council; but prepare for the 
members of the council information in the different lines that the council would 

want ? 
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command of secretaries and other necessary assistants to any amount that might be —— - 

needful. It would also be expedient, if the number of members were limited as Jama Mtll, Esq. 
much as I have mentioned, that provisoti should be made for successors in case of 21 February 1832. 
vacancies. To this great end it might be necessary, in addition to those function¬ 
aries I have mentioned of different descriptions, to have others, one corresponding 
with each, one lawyer, one native servant, and so on, in the character of proba¬ 
tioners or assistants, or under some other appropriate name, employed under the 
principal functionaries, acquiring knowledge and experience, and under a course 
of training for filling vacancies when they occur. 

859. If such probationers were appointed under that name, or some similar 
name, and not under the name of clerks, would they not make a very good class 
from which to choose successors, giving the government the option of choosing 
or not choosing them, according to their conduct in the inferior situation ?—If 
the members of the council were as much limited in number as I have now 
mentioned, some such provision would be necessary; and the more necessary 
because the nomination to this office, I think, should not be with the local 
government, but in England; and therefore to prevent the loss of the services 
of a necessary member during the time that would be necessary to communicate 
with England, some substitute on the spot ought always to be prepared. 

860. If then the nomination of the members of the council is to be made by 
any person or persons in England, whose knowledge will be necessarily either 
limited or derived from other persons as to the character of the Company’s 
servants in India, will not that be an additional reason why some set of proba¬ 
tionary members, similar to that which you have been just speaking of, should 
be established in India to have a choice from ?—I think it is a strong reason. If 
vacancies were filled up by the Governor General he might be expected in 
general to know persons within reach who might be made available, without any 
such class of expectants in preparation. 

S6l. Would not another reason for such an arrangement be, that that class of 
persons by their conduct in that situation, would show who were the most fit 
from their character to be appointed as members of the council, which would 
avoid the inconvenience of dismissing a person who, after he was appointed, was 
found not to be sufficient for the situation ?—Certainly. 

862. You stated that you thought it desirable that the Governor General 
should form a part of such a legislative council ?—I think he should be presi¬ 
dent ; my idea of the best constitution of this legislative organ being, that it 
should be a section of his council, of which no session should be held without 
his presence or under his authority. 

363. Do you think there would be any objection to his having a veto upon 
all laws that were passed in it?—That would undoubtedly be a subject for con¬ 
sideration in framing any law upon this subject; it is one of the points on which 
I cannot say that I have any very definite opinion; it would be a matter for 
serious deliberation ; I see pros and cons. 

364. Do you consider in the present state of society in India, anything approach¬ 
ing to representation as entirely out of the question ?—I conceive wholly so. 

365. But you conceive that the several presidencies might be represented in 
the supreme legislative council in Calcutta ?—If not in Calcutta at some place 
that might be reckoned more convenient for the seat of the supreme govern¬ 
ment ; which moreover might be a locomotive body. There would be no very 
great inconvenience in its motions; and there might often be great advantage 
with reference both to control and to legislation, in having its place of action at 
one time at one presidency, and another at another; its general place of abode 
being centrical with respect to all three. 

366. Will you state whether any evils have been found within your experience 
practically to result from the existence upon their present footing of the King’s 
courts in India?—One inconvenience immediately presents itself, and one which 
appears to me to speak volumes. You have two independent authorities ruling in 
one and the same country; two authorities not only from their nature liable to be 
in frequent collision, but which actually have been frequently in collision, and are 
habitually to a certain extent antagonizing instead of co-operating powers. That 
there ought to be but one authority in India I think is proved by the most con¬ 
clusive considerations; in fact, unity in government, if there be an uncontrollable 
principle in government, is that principle. The Supreme Government is the 
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miscellaneous, universal! ifitfr&ment of protectionthe inhabitants of every clas3 amd disejltttiaa 
-- —— ■ l<fak;gptoit for. the;security of all that they value. i To enaWe, it.fo.±ffbrdrCfais 

Jkme> Mitt,- Esq. protectioh,it ought undoubtedly to have the command of obedience, of obediewo* 

il February 1*32. as universal as the demand for its protection. , There is also no doubt that in India 
the habit of peaceable and.quiet obedience, is exceedingly increased by everything 
that addstothepres%eof the government, and that everything which tendstolessen 
that feeling ofreverence and awe ihcreasesthedifficulties of the government; p'artf- 
lyzes to a oonsiderabtedegrea .all the.power it has to exercise, because it is a very 
different thing to exercise the powers of government among a people where obedi¬ 
ence is willing, and among a people where obedience has to be compelled. Now 
the mode in which the supreme court .stiffens itself up by the side of thh genferal 
government, pretending to spring:from a,higher authority, and to be itself the most 
dignified organofthe two,, holdingitself altogether irresponsible to the government; 
in reality as having the power of hindingthe government, while the government has 
no power to bind the court, has had, as I am satisfied that all persons who have 
bad experience of thfe proceedings in India will acknowledge, very considerablfe 
effect in lessening the influence of the government, and rendering its business'nftSte 
diffioult;in short, renderingthe habitand contemplation ofdisobedienceathingffitibh 
more familiar to the minds of the people in general. The evjls also necessarily 
growing out of the existence of a set of people in a country who claim a right tb 
obey only their own laws, and to be amenable to their own tribunals, which may 
literally be said to be inaccessible to nearly the whole of the population, cannot 
but present themselves to every mind as enormous, and repugnant to every ideabf 
good government. The very vague and indeterminate language in which thepofters 
of those King’s courts have been described in the Acts of Parliament, leaves itopeh 
to them to claim nearly as much or as little jurisdiction as they please; arid has 
enabled, or perhaps, as the Chief Justice Grey alleges, compelled, them so tb extent! 
their jurisdiction over the natives, that every man among them may be considered 
as subject to two sets of laws. Now when a simple and ignorant Indian finds hini- 
self bound to attend to the Company’s laws, as administered in the zillah and pro¬ 
vincial courts, and embodied in the regulations, in his general habits of intercourse 
with his fellows of his own country, but finds that he is also bound on unforeseen, 
and thence more terrible occasions, by the laws of another country which he kiibws 
nothing about, and is on every such occasion, notwithstanding his obedience to toe 
law's of his own country, liable to be called down hundreds of miles to the presi¬ 
dency, merely perhaps to prove that he is not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court; dragged down to this distance upon a simple affidavit, made perhaps oUt of 
malignity and never inquired into; that he is.under the jurisdiction of the court; 
all this constantly happening cannot but produce a degree of confusion and: misery 
in the country which it is not easy to describe. A passage or two in the letters of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court relating to this subject, I would beg leave of tjie 
Committee to point out to their attention. At page 48 of Appendix 5, of the 
Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, the judges of 
the supreme court, in their letter to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
say, “ It is no doubt needless for us to crave the attention of the Right honour¬ 
able the President and Commissioners to the painful difficulties which are,connected 
with the unsettled and vague state of the laws under which the court has to exer¬ 
cise in the provinces a jurisdiction, in some cases concurrent, and in others conflict¬ 
ing, with that of the provincial courts ; so that in instances of the highest debtee 
of criminality known to the law, it may chance to be the intricate question 
whether a culprit is amenable to this court or to others; and with respect to 
those Christian persons, born or residing in the provinces, who are not British, 
according to the interpretation put on tfiat term, there are some who maintain 
the opinion that for any offences above the degree of a misdemeanor 4h^y are 
not amenable to either jurisdiction ; and there are others who hold that a man 
may be amenable only to our court as a British, whilst his wife, as a haifl'caste 
Christian, may be amenable only to the provincial courts, or vice versa ” The 
chief justice* at page ill, describes the state of the law, as regards persons, r in 
the following terms: “As to the first of these divisions of law, nam%, the 
rights of persons, it bas always hitherto been, and is likely to remain ip India In 
so'deplorable and discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to 
speak of it with the plainness which is requisite for showing the real state of the 
case, and-yet with the respect which is due to it as the existing law.. The most 
opposite notions are allowed to prevail upon points, respecting which it is of the 
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utmost irhpbrtance : that nfr doubt which can be removed should continue to subsist. mbcewSLhbgos. 

There is no ^uniform/ hb definite opinion either as to the true character and inci- -—. 

dents of the ; sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence of the laws on James Mill, Isq. 
Parliament; nor as to the rights either of political power or of property of the East 21 February 1832. 
India Company ; nor even of the relation in which the many millions of natives 
sthntj to'the political authorities by which they are entirely governed. ‘Different 
facesbf nati ves have different grounds of political right; as to one class of them, 
ItlS'eVeh'disputed under which of two different systems‘of law it is that they live. 

Amongst the Hindoos and Mahomedans there are persons not even claiming sany 
Sovereignty, to whom the governments have nevertheless Stipulated an exemption 
&dtfi;law, or at least from all courts of justices ; ArtlOdgst thCfirttishauthoritteS 
we have courts which the Legislature has madesdfWeithej yettd wftrdfend Other courts 
ate allowed to be subordinate. •; Cdtrtmissiohs ofthtTpeace, Which are sealed by 
the supreme Courts, but are directed almost exClUSiveiy tp ij persOns who are jtfdi- 
cial'or'magisterial 'officers Of the Company, and Whd haVeTeen recently declared 
by the* Privy Council' to : be exempt in that character from 'tfidfodntrOlV • by- man¬ 
datory writs of theboaYtS-bufWAvMClr their CottlrtiiSsions as justices iSsUeSO 
that from the difficulty of disfinguisbing What is done by them in ••One character 
ftbdFWhat is done ih the otbef, the c6nseqaencO' : muSt be,*that-in both tbey Will 
ho longer be responsibletd anybutthe Governor Gerteralin CbunfciL” The judges 
conjointly say, *‘ThfeneXt bead of difficulties is one of which we feel considerable 
difficulty in speaking. But our motives and the necessity of exhibiting the whole 
Of the case, must be ; ouf excuse for saying that some of the incon venience to 
Which the court is subjected, and some of which it is the apparent cause, are attri¬ 
butable to the imperfections Of the Acts Of Parliament and letters patent under 
vHiichdt has to act, or by which it is affected. It would seem as if, either from 
the intricacy Of the subjrictj Or an apprehension that difficulties would be en- 
cOUnicred iii Parliaddhti Whorimbdificatfons ofthfepOWOrsof thesupremecourthave 
Beiffodesired, they have been sought riot by positive and £lain enactment, but by 
the introduction of something in an Actor CharterWlnefoWithdutbeingiikely to ex¬ 
cite too much discussion at the time, might nevertheless be available afterwards 
as showing an intentiOnonthe part of the legislating power to make the required 
provision. Nothing‘Cari‘be more vague, in' mosft Aspects, than the important 
Statute of 21 Geo. S, c: 70» it provided that persons should 06t be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court for this orforthat reason, but left it nearly as Open to argii- 
ttient as it was before, whether all those must not be held liable who could be 
shown to be subjects of His Majesty,- Upon this ground the chief justice argues 
that the words of this enactment render amenable to the supreme court all persons 
that can be called subjects of His Majesty, All the inhabitants OF India may, 
therefore, be broiight under the jurisdiction of the supreme court; Nothing can be 
moVedredifcablcto those judges than thO distinct opinion they declare, that this 
ddfible legislation and double adjudication, cahnot exist without great mischiefs. 

They proceeded so far as to offer schemes for putting an end to it. ; The chief 
justice recommended an experimental district tobe formed round Calcutta, to 
try, on this small scale; the effect of uniform laws arid a uniform mode of adjudi¬ 
cation for all classes of persons, and if that experiment succeeded, to extend the 
plan afterwards to the Whole of’India; but' to this the Governor G eneral ob¬ 
jected, upon grounds which appeal 1 to me to haVe weight. The evidence which 
la exhibited in those documents of the inconvenience of the present state of legis¬ 
lation in India, of the mischief arising from those double fountains of law and 
judicature, and of the rieCesSity of s6me legislative provision to put an end to all 
Ms’eVH, deserves the utmost attention of the'Committee. 

• 367- What hazard, in your opinion, would be incurred by withdrawing' those 
tribunals ?—The only hazard I can imagine is, that there would be a degree of 
discontent expressed oh the part of certain Englishman at the presidencies, who 
belhgfoy no means remarkable for willing obedience’ to“the governm en t,ar6 by no 
■fc'danfe sdrty to have an'instfmwent by Which that unwillingness may be manifested, 
ind the supreme Cdurt answers their purpose admirably well. But it appears to 
the that Englishmen Would, under such a scheme as I contemplate, have no real 
ground for complaint. Unquestionably, every practicable security ought to be 
given to Englishmen who are in India,’uoth for their persons and their properties; 
but they can have ho fight to’any species of security which is inednsistent with the 
security of others.*'^The'History is CUribu^ ‘and Vfofth: attending to, of the 
’English law ; and the ;f Effgli^f'ddtirtS in India; ’ Itik fthdcbed updn, J but'trot with 
, ;1 ('445.—I.) g 2 a very 
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dscellakeous. a very exact knowledge of the circumstances, in some of the papers of the judges 
- in the printed documents on the table. When the English in India had facto- 

James Mill, Esq. ries merely, no territory, and no dominion over any of the natives, they obtained 

!1 February 1832. as a boon, (generally granted to European commercial communities, in their do¬ 
minions, by the native princes in India,) the privilege of administering justice 
among themselves, without having recourse to the very rude institutions of judi¬ 
cature which existed in the country ; and above all, without being amenable to 
their penal laws, which were very revolting. The East India Company having 
found that the disputes which were apt to arise in the factories, could often not 
be settled amicably, made application at an early period of their existence to the 
King, for a charter of justice. The first expedient was to give to the Governors 
and Council of the several factories, the power of adjudication, both in civil and 
in penal cases, within the factory, and among their own people : they were con¬ 
stituted a court of justice, to administer to Englishmen the English laws. When 
it was found inconvenient to the Governor and Council, on whom the business 
of the factory devolved, to attend to the details of judicature,' a new charter of 
justice was obtained, according to which one person, learned in the civil laws, and 
two merchants, all appointed by the Company, were to form a tribunal in each of 
the principal factories. This form of a court was afterwards found to have its 
inconveniences; and upon a subsequent application, Mayors’ Courts, composed of 
some of the principal persons in the factory, were appointed to adjudicate in civil 
cases, with an appeal to the Governor in Council, who were still entrusted with the 
criminal jurisdiction; the power of making bye-laws for their direction being 
vested in the Company. With this power, of merely settling their own disputes 
according to the particular charter of justice within their own factories to their own 
people, the English authorities in India remained till they conquered Bengal. 
When that event happened, it was not thought expedient, on account of the 
Company, to assume the forms of sovereignty. The question, whether the Com¬ 
pany could hold sovereignty, did not seem fit to be very distinctly brought 
forward. They chose, therefore, to govern through the medium of the nabob, to 
whom was left apparently the exercise of all the powers of government; re¬ 
taining as he did his troops, collecting the revenues, and administering justice, all 
as before; but in this situation of things, great abuses were speedily found to exist. 
The Company’s servants interfered with the business of the country. The cele¬ 
brated questions of the private trade began to present themselves. The Company’s 
servants, trading on their own private account with the interior, refused to pay the 
duties which were exacted by the native government from its own subjects, who 
were of course unable to stand competition with such rivals. They committed great 
outrages against the nabob’s officers, when they attempted to realize the duties; 
and in reality not only trafficked without payment of any duties, but took the 
principal articles of traffic with the interior, salt, opium, beetle-nut, and tobacco, 
into their own hands, as a monopoly. They also claimed the right of pre-emption, 
and insisted upon fixing their own price, both for such goods as they had to 
purchase, and such goods as they had to sell, employing intimidation and even 
tortures of various descriptions to bring the people to their terms. It is difficult 
to believeof our countrymen, that they would have been the authors of such scenes, 
but the voluminous Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons in I 772 
and 1773, are full of evidence of the enormities which were then perpetrated, 
and complained of in the loudest manner by the Court of Directors and their pre¬ 
siding functionaries; by none more strongly than by Lord Clive, whose speeches 
in Parliament denounce them in language which one can hardly at the present day 
believe not to be exaggerated. A remedy was loudly called for. The Mayors’ 
Courts had no power beyond the mere limits of Calcutta, considered the factory. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary to have a court, whose jurisdiction should 
extend into the interior, and reach every Englishman who might be misbehaving in 
any part of the country. For this the Supreme Court was established, for the sole 
purpose of reaching Englishmen, members of the factory, (for such was still their 
only character,) wherever they might be, transgressing in the country. The 
Supreme Court being so constituted, to exercise control over Englishmen, and to 
administer English lawto Englishmen, when the Government had no other subjects 
than Englishmen, the immediate servants of the factory, it may well excite sur¬ 
prise, that after the state of things was totally altered, when the government of 
the country was taken ostensibly into the hands of the English, when the whole of 
the natives became their subjects, and they undertook to make Jaws, andadminister 

justice 
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justice to them, that the expedient contrived for the factory, and for correcting misc®llaneou& 

the misconduct of the factory’s servants, without exposing them to the barbarous- 

punishments of the native governments, was allowed to remain on the same footing Jama Mill, Esq. 
when the government became ours, its laws and their administration ours, the 21 February 1832. 
people our subjects, and as much entitled to justice at our hands as Englishmen 
themselves. 

868. The British subject having, as you have justly observed, a right to full 
security in the event of a suppression of those King’s Courts, in what way do 
you conceive that their absence might be most advantageously supplied?—It ap¬ 
pears to me that Englishmen ought to be rendered amenable to the ordinary juris¬ 
diction of the country. There are Jaws there for the protection of the mass of 
the people; no Englishman is forced to go there ; and they who choose to go 
ought to be obedient to the laws by which the people are protected. Undoubtedly 
the laws and the tribunals of the country ought to be made as perfect as possible; 
but I conceive that even now no Englishman, if left to those tribunals, need be con¬ 
sidered as without security, security as good as the supreme court can give him, 
both for his person and his property. I conceive that it is not the Englishman 
who feels the want of protection to his person and property in India. 

869- The question is, whether he would not feel that want upon the withdrawal 
of the King’s Courts ?—The existing courts, the Mofussil Courts, would be ade¬ 
quate to his protection, though they are often inadequate to the protection of the 
native. The main difficulty would be in regard to the highest species of punish¬ 
ments. It would sound harsh to English ears to be told that an Englishman could 
be tried for his life, and deprived of it, by the decree of courts dependent upon the 
local government. One can think, if this were considered an insuperable difficulty, 
of various modes of compromise. The punishment of death might be abolished 
in India, when a door would be still open for remedy, if in any instance undue 
xunishment was awarded ; or there might be, as thex;e was till a very recent 
xeriod at Bombay, a Recorder’s Court at the different presidencies, whose sole 
xusiness should be to try Englishmen for the highest species of offences. 

370. From your experience of the history of India, and your examination of 
all the correspondence connected with it, what is your opinion, generally speak¬ 
ing, of the effect and tendency of the judicial system actually in operation in 
India, as to the security of person and property of the natives in India?—I 
believe that the courts of justice in India, upon the whole, do their duty well in 
regard to the cases which come before them; that it is rare that a case is not 
properly sifted, understood, and justice done. The grand defect appears to 
me to consist in the inadequacy of the establishment; in there not being instru¬ 
ments sufficient for the work to be done. The tribunals are at a distance from 
parties; the delays are great; and in India distance and delays so operate, as to 
shut out a great portion of the population from access to justice altogether. 

371. Has there not been a great increase of native population where the juris¬ 
diction of the supreme court exists?—There has been a great increase of popula¬ 
tion at Calcutta ; the size of that metropolis has increased owing to many causes. 

872. In a petition recently presented to Parliament by certain inhabitants, 
natives and others of Calcutta, an apprehension is expressed lest in the event of 
the restraint now subsisting upon Europeans settling in India being relaxed, the 
interests of the natives should suffer from the introduction into the interior of 
the country of Englishmen not amenable to the provincial tribunals; does it 
appear to you that such apprehension arising from such cause is well founded? 

—I consider it to be perfectly well founded. I conceive it wholly out of the 
question that Englishmen should be permitted to reside in the interior without 
being amenable completely to the tribunals to which alone the people with whom 
they have dealings have practically access. Remove this control, and they have 
the power of committing' injustice to the greatest extent; and we have evidence 
in the history of the private trade of the Company’s servants, to which I have 
alluded, to show what our common nature, even as modified in Englishmen, is 
capable of in such situations. 

373. In the event therefore of any legislative relaxation of these laws, are you 
of opinion that the adaptation of the provincial tribunals to such an altered state 
^things must inevitably follow ?—I think it ought to precede; I think that the 
idea of admitting Englishmen into the interior of India, without a previous pro¬ 
vision to render them amenable to the courts where they reside, and where their 
actions take place, ought to be altogether exploded. 

(445.—I.) o 3 
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jusoella iuccais, • 974. On the other hand, is it not your opinion that the total suppression of the 
—77— Ring’s Churts must operate as an effectual bar to tho-settlement of Europeans-in 

James Mill, E*q. the interior ?—By no means; I think the same motives which tarry thetrv into 
2i February laiS. thfe interior now, in as far as their objects are honest and justifiable, would carry 
them still. As far as they have the means of making honest profits now, they 
will have the means of making honest profits in the case I suppose, and if they 
go there for the gain of misconduct and oppression, it is very much to be desired 
that they should not go at all. 

875. Do you think that the security afforded to them by the administration 
of the local tribunals, would be deemed by Englishmefl'an adequate security for 
their persbn and property ?—I have no doubt of it. 

" 376V In reference to what you have already said of the evils that the natives 
suffeT from the Europeans, do not the Europeans who are settled in India, also 
suffer evils from the natives refusing to perform their contracts with them, which 
th'Cy, through the medium of the Mofussil Courts, have no means of remedying ? 
*^I believe that the indigo planters have often great room for complaint on 
account of the non-fulfilment of their contracts by the ryots, and such!' evils 
ought to be remedied. , • 

877- Are you conversant with the establishments at home, instituted for the 
education of the civil servants of the Company?—I have but a general know¬ 
ledge of them ; and can only speak as to generals. 

878. Are you aware how far the institution at Hayleybury has been found 
beneficial to the object for which it was instituted ?—My opinion of the ihstitution 
dt Hayleybury, from all my knowledge of it-, which however is far from perfect, is 
by no means favourable ; I conceive that there is very little done in the way of 
study, except by a small number of the best disposed of the pupils, who would 
Study any where; and that the tendency which is inseparable from assemblages of 
young men to run into dissolute courses, operates there to a deplorable extent 

379. Does it happen to come within your knowledge that the young men who 
go from thence, upon their arrival in India are placed in what is called the’Col¬ 
lege, at Calcutta ?—The Bengal part of them are placed in the College at Cal¬ 
cutta; those who go to Madras are partly placed in a seminary there, and partly 
sent into the interior, to be placed immediately under judges or collectors; and 
at Bombay they are sent into the interior immediately ; I speak however from 
recollection, which may be imperfect. 

380. When at Hayleybury, are the writers there maintained at the expense of 
the Company?—Partly, and partly at the expense of their friends. 

381. What is the amount of qualification required of them at the college at 
Hayleybury, before they are appointed writers, and proceed to India ?—They 
Undergo an examination before admission ; they receive their appointment before 
they are admitted into the College, and their seniority in the service dates from this 
point. 1 hey are examined as to their proficiency in Greek, Latin, and arithmetic, 

I think before they are admitted into the College, and after they have passed the 
regular time, they undergo another examination, which ascertains their progress in 
general knowledge, and in the knowledge of certain of the Oriental languages, 
l'here is a professor of political economy, and a professor of law ; but for the 
most important of all brandies of education for young men who are to be em¬ 
ployed in the administration of justice, there is no appropriate organ. Nothing 
js more to be lamented than this, that young men should be'sent to act as judges 
in India, without having received, I believe I may say with truth, due word of 
instruction on the peculiar nature of the unspeakably important, most peculiar, 
and difficult duties they will have to discharge. 

382. Do you know whether it very frequently happens that in consequence of 
a deficiency exhibited on such examinations, they are deprived of the writerships 
to which they have looked forward ?—There are cases in which from not passing 
they are sent back, and that, if my recollection serves me, more than once; and if 
they continue below the requisite degree of proficiency they will, of course, not be 
sent out, but I have not in my recollection any instance of the kind. 

383. On their arrival at Calcutta, what qualifications are required of them in 

the 1 College there?—The only qualification now required to be attained there, is a 
Rttowtedgeof certain languages, two of the languages of business in the country j 
thfe Pefsian and either the Hindostanee or some other. ' 

384. ' Can you state what is the annual expense to the Government of each of 

the students at the College at Calcutta ?—I cannot. ’ : ' ; - i( *«> • 

You 
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j Xpu 4o no^i^appen to recollect that it has been stated in. a,minute pf the ioac«^5^KOi» 
Goyprnor in Council as amounting to GfiO/. a year for each of them ?—A small rr-r --" 
proportion of thern, and only those who are the most backward or the most ne- James Mill, E«q. 
gligent, ever remain so long as a year. Some;,of them quit in a few months, 21 February 
especially if.they have carried out with them any considerable knowledge of the 
native languages. After a certain period, if they do not fit themselves for em? 
ploytpeot, they are, by a , recent direction from home, not allowed to have 
ewplp-ymept, and if they do not qualify themselves withjn a certain period,.they, 
are sent home and forfeit theij,appointment. , 

:,$86. Are pot the regulations you allude to, recent regulations, in consequence 
qf;the extreme disorder in^o which that institution had got?—I believe so.'e^ 

$87* Had it not been found that the young men had indulged in syeh great 
habits of expense,.that there were few of them who were not more or less in¬ 
volved; in debt; previous to obtaining any appointment in India ?—Upon an 
inquiry which tqok place some years ago, it was found that the junior part of thq 
service were involved in debts to a deplorable degree, and also it was found that 
their residence in Calcutta had been one great cause of this. 

888. Is npt jhe 6ola fynd from whence the government of India can draw for 
civil servants to supply all the important diplomatic, political, revenue and^fy* 
qrdinate judicial stations in that country, the writers nominated by the indi¬ 
vidual directors at home ?—Entirely so. 

889. Has.it occurred to you that any mode might be devised of obtaining a 
supply of writers more advantageous to the public service than by the nomina¬ 
tion of any individuals whatever?—It has always occurred to me that the selec¬ 
tion ought to be from a wider field than it now is; that the proper principle of 
selecting wquld not be education at a particular college, but a certain amount 
of qualification adapted to the trusts which are to be conferred, and ascertained 
by a well-constituted organ of examination. In what manner the appointment 
would take place with the best advantage, is a nice question, and one to whjcb 
I have not particularly turned my attention. 

890. Would not great advantage result from tiie opening those appointments 
more or less to public competition ?—Undoubtedly, opening them to public 
competition would afford the best chance of high qualifications, provided always 
the test applied of superior proficiency was an efficient one. 

391. Have you any doubt that one of the most important considerations for 
the Legislature must be the improvement of the government of India in India 
itself?—I think so, entirely. 

892. In that point of view should you not think it of extreme importance that 
great attention should be paid to the education of the natives, and to the intro¬ 
duction of the English language among them ?—On every account I consider 
the improvement of the natives in education as an object of paramount import¬ 
ance.; and that it ought to be forwarded by every possible means. I am of 
opinion, however, that the progress of education among them, so as to prodvtoe 
any very perceptible effect, will be exceedingly slow. With respect to the 
English language making its way among a people so numerous, dispersed over 
so gr^at a country, the number of Englishmen mixing with them so small, and 
the occasions of their feeliDg strongly the need of the English language so few; 
under these circumstances any very general diffusion of the English .Language 
among the natives of' India, I think, is to be despaired of. 

393. Do you not understand that there exists a disposition on the part of the 
natives to acquire the English language?—AH.those that are coming frequently 
in contact with Englishmen, of whom, chiefly, we hear, do manifest a desire to 
acquire the English language ; but with regard to the great mass of the people 
distributed over the country and in the fields, many of whom never saw an 
Englishman, I conceive that, no occasion for a knowledge of the Engjiah lan¬ 
guage is felt by them, and that they are rarely excited to a wish for its 
acquisition. 

894. You are not aware that any representations have been made by teachers 
in some of the existing schools, of complaints being made by those s^nt there, 
that they are not taught the English language rather than the Sanscrit or the 
Persian?—I should not be surprised if that complaint wts made, because I 
should suppose that the parents who send their children to those schools are 
such as being in qaraman intercourse with Englishmen, find the benefit of 
knowing.the English language. ... 

' (445.—I.) o 4 395. Wat 
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miscellaneous. 895. What is the amount of funds set apart by the Company for the object 

--- of educating the natives?—I cannot speak to that particularly; there are large 

James Mill, Esq. funds both of a local and a general nature. I believe there are copious accounts 
21 Febroarj 1832. already presented to the Committee upon that subject. 

396. By the Act of 1813, a fund was set apart from the territorial revenues 
for that purpose; has it come to your knowledge how many years elapsed before 
any sum was actually appropriated to that object, after that Act was passed ?— 
I believe it was a considerable time; the exact period I cannot take upon me 
to say. The period of the Charter perhaps was half run. 

897- Was not the surplus territorial revenue of India charged with this by the 
Act?—There was a pretty multifarious distribution ordained of the surplus revenue, 
but I believe the sum that was directed to be applied for this object, was not con- 
sidered a part of the surplus revenue, but rather of the expenditure in India. A 
sum applied to promote native education in the country, would appear, I suppose, 
among the expenses of government, rendering the surplus so much less. 

898. Is that your construction of the terms of the Act of Parliament, or is it 
the construction formally put upon that Act by the legal authorities to whom 
the Court of Directors may have referred the question ?—I express my own 
opinion, from a sort of recollection that the sum alluded to made no item in the 
distribution of the surplus revenue; and if I am not incorrect in this, it must 
stand among the expenses of the government. 

399. It has been stated in a petition to Parliament by certain natives of the 
island of Bombay, as a suggestion which they desire to be enforced, that at the 
end of 12 years every native appointed to an office under the British rule in 
India, should be required to be able to read and write and speak the En glish 
language. From your inquiries, and the examination to which your office has 
led you, can you state to the Committee any opinion with respect to the prac¬ 
ticability or expediency of the adoption of such a regulation ?—It is possible, that 
in the course of 12 years, there might be educated tar enough to speak and write 
English tolerably, but at a greater expense, a sufficient number of natives to fill 
all the offices to which the natives have generally been appointed ; but it does not 
occur to me that any very considerable advantage would be derived from it. 

400. Is it your opinion that it would be conducive to the amelioration of the 
system of government in India, if means could be found of gradually introducing 
native agency to a much greater extent into the various departments of the govern¬ 
ment?—I would have no exclusion; wherever a fit native appears, he should be 
considered a proper candidate for employment; and there is one important reason 
for employing fit natives, that their employment can in general be obtained at 
a cheaper rate than that of Europeans; but the great object with me is to obtain 
the fittest instruments, native or not. The mere employment of natives in itself 
does not appear to me to be a matter of so much importance as it does to some 
other persons, whose opinions nevertheless I highly respect. It appears to me ten 
thousand times more important, with respect to ’the good of the population in 
general, that the business of the Government should be well done, than that it 
should be done by any particular class of persons. 

401. If a more extended introduction of the natives be a desirable object, must 
not the dissemination of the English language very much tend to promote that 
object?—I am not sure that natives would become one whit better adapted for the 
greater part of the employments in which we should place them, by having the 
English language, excepting in this, that by becoming acquainted with English 
literature, they would have a chance of having their understandings better en¬ 
lightened ; but that advantage, I think, is likely to be attained more speedily and 
extensively by the translation of European books into their own languages. I do 
not see for example how, for the administration of justice to his countrymen as a 
moonsiff, a native would be better qualified, cceteris paribus , by knowing the 
English language. The other great branch of the local administration is collecting 
the revenue; acting under the English collector in dealing with the natives; fixing 
their assessments and realising the demand. In this, also, it does not appear to 
me that there would be any peculiar advantage to the native in his knowing the 
English language, provided only the Englishman knows the language of the native. 

402. Do not you consider that a community of language tends to identify a 
people with their governors ?—If you could spread the English language so as to 
make it the language of the people, as well as of their governors, it would be impor¬ 
tant in many respects; though community of language has not much identified the 

Irish 
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Irish people with their governors. In itself it would be a most desirable thing miscellaneous.' 

that the people of India should speak the language of England, because it would --- 

introduce them fully to the field of European intelligence. This, however, I ^ ames Mill, Esq. 
conceive a thing impossible. And while we aim at impossibilities, we are in 21 February 1832. 
danger of overlooking other good things that might really be done. 

403. Is it not the case that natives of rank and property are averse to taking 
offices under the English Government at present?—I know no instance of their 
aversion to hold office. I believe that the families who held rank and power 
under the native governments, and who might hope again to hold them if our 
government were dispossessed, would be glad, from the hopes they might enter¬ 
tain, to see it dispossessed ; but I believe there is no aversion to the English 
Government among any other class of natives. 

404. Does not their aversion proceed from there being no situation sufficiently 
high for them to take ?—That I consider a different question. That there would 
be an aversion in persons of rank in the country to take such offices as we admit 
them to, I have no doubt. 

405. But you apprehend there would be no indisposition on the part of natives 
of rank and property to take offices of distinction if they were offered to them ? — 

Quite the contrary. 

406. Do not you think it would be desirable, for the purpose of the natives 
taking those offices, that they should be acquainted with the English language ?— 

There are certain offices which they could not fill without knowing the English 
language intimately. I should consider that a knowledge of the English language 
would be an indispensable requisite in any native forming a part of the legislative 
council. In others of the highest offices, it would be desirable for them to know 
the English language; but inmost of the judicial, and most of the revenue 
situations, I should not think it an indispensable condition or a qualification of 
much importance. Even to be a member of the board of revenue, I should con¬ 
sider a well qualified native nearly as fit without as with a knowledge of the 
English language; supposing always that his English associates knew his. 

407. Should you not consider it important in judicial situations, when cases 
came before them in which Europeans were concerned ?—In cases in which Euro¬ 
peans and natives were concerned, it would be important that the judge should 
know both languages, but there are so many languages in India, that the judges 
being acquainted with all the languages of all the witnesses and parties that are 
likely to come before him in all cases, must be rare. At present everything is done 
through interpreters, and in the most bungling way possible, because the judicial 
proceedings are not recorded, either in the language of the people or of the judge, 
which undoubtedly is a very great absurdity. 

408. Is not the Persian language as foreign to the natives as the English ?— 

Quite so. 

409. If, therefore, there is to be some intermediate medium of communication, 
would it not be as easy gradually to substitute English as Persian ?—There is no 
doubt that might be done, but I should consider it nearly as great an impropriety 
as the other. It appears to me, that not only ought the proceedings themselves 
to be in the language of the parties and their witnesses, but that the record ought 
to be in that language. The judge ought never, unless it be a case of absolute 
necessity, to trust to translation for the sense of the evidence. 

410. Are the higher classes of natives in general ignorant of the English 
language?—With the exception of those at Calcutta and the other presidencies, 
generally so. 

411. You have stated, that all despatches are ordinarily submitted by the Chairs 
to the Court of Directors, with the exception of those specially addressed to the 
secret committee, and w'ith the exception also of those, which though not so specially 
addressed, may upon examination by the proper officers, to whom in the first 
instance they are forwarded, appear to be of a nature which ought to be submitted 
to the secret committee. From your general experience, therefore, of both those 
classes of despatches, what has been the general character and importance of such 
secret despatches ?—Their character and importance will perhaps best appear, 
if I state the subjects to which the secret correspondence is almost entirely con¬ 
fined. It relates, almost excl usively, to the transactions which take place between 
our local governments and other states. Scarcely anything in the interior govern¬ 
ment, in matters relating to the maintenance of order and security among the 
subjects, is considered secret. Those points only are thought to need secrecy 
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which concern questions of peace or war; or questions relative to our connexions 
with other states ; questions of alliance, treaty, and soon. From the very nature 
of the case it must appear, that all instructions upon those subjects must be of 
a much more general nature than in the other great branches of the correspond¬ 
ence. The events and occurrences which give rise to the secret correspondence 
have generally had place long enough before any instructions can be sent upon 
them, and have called for measures to be taken upon the instant, when almost all 
that remains for the secret despatches is to make remarks upon what has been 
done, or to point out some principles for future guidance, which must always be 
very vague, because the particular circumstances which shall determine the 
nature or quality of the measures required, can be so little foreseen, that they 
never can be the subject of precise instructions, but must be left to the discretion 
of the authorities on the spot. I should therefore say, that in comparison with 
the other great branches of the correspondence, embracing the whole govern¬ 
ment of India, the secret correspondence is of little importance. The secrets of 
the Indian governments, like most other secrets, are in general good for very 
little. In short, I do not think I am going a step too far when I say, that if all 
the secret despatches which have been sent from England to India, instead of 
having been sent, had been put into the fire, the situation of India would hardly 
have been different from what it is. 

412. Will you state more fully to the Committee your view of the importance 
of the secret despatches in the months of April and May 1803, at the commence¬ 
ment of the European war in which this country was involved ?—To that par¬ 
ticular period I cannot speak from recollection ; the despatches alluded to were 
for the purpose probably of conveying to the government in India a knowledge 
of the transactions that were taking place in Europe. 

413. Has not the Board of Commissioners the power of sending out despatches 
of its own authority to India through the secret committee, in sending which 
the secret committee is simply ministerial?—Such is the practice; the Act of 
Parliament, in relation to the matters called political, the sort of subjects I 
mentioned before, gives to the Board of Commissioners the power of originating 
instructions when necessary, and sending them to the secret committee for trans¬ 
mission ; and the power of doing this when necessary, they have converted, 
whether according to the intention of Parliament or not I do not know, into the 
practice of doing it always, for they have never allowed any other despatches to 
go. There have been no secret despatches (I speak generally) but those pre¬ 
pared by the Board of Commissioners. 

414. In respect of the general administration of India, what proportion of that 
administration rests upon the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
and what proportion with the East India Company, its court, and its officers? — 
From what I have just now said, it appears, that in regard to the more important 
transactions with other states, whatever is done in England may be said to be 
done by the Board of Commissioners ; and whatever be the importance of that 
particular branch of the correspondence which relates to these subjects, the 
whole of it rests with the Board. With regard to all the other branches, the 
case is materially different. The despatches on these subjects are prepared at 
the India House. The original concoction is there ; only after theyare soprepared, 
are they communicated to the Board of Commissioners, by whom alterations may 
be made ; they make alterations, sometimes more, sometimes less extensively; 
but I may say, and with confidence, that of all the reflections, suggestions, and in¬ 
structions, which can affect the policy of the Indian governments contained in the 
public despatches, nine-tenths, I believe a much larger proportion, originates 
with the India House. 

415. Dotheynot all technically originatewith the India House, except the secret 
despatches?—They do; and I do not say that there may not have been instances of 
despatches, not upon secret subjects, prepared at the India Board, but these 
instances liavebeen rare ; and itisnot technically, but literally, that I saynine tenths 
of all that is important in the general despatches originates with the 1 ndia House. 

416. Would it not be irregular for the despatches to originate otherwise than 
at the India House ?—Unless in the case of recusance on the part of the Court. 
The Board can enjoin the Court to prepare a draft upon any subject, and when 
this draft is sent to the Board, they have the power of altering, and their 
alteration may go to the length of substantially cancelling the Court’s draft, and 
substituting another upon the subject. 


417- Has 
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417. Has not the India Board the power, upon any branch of Indian affairs, 
of originating a despatch, and sending it down to the Court of Directors, and 
requiring them to transmit it ?—Not except in the mode I have now mentioned, 
cancelling the Court’s draft, and substituting their own. 

418. Does not it appear detrimental to the efficiency of the Court of Directors, 
and generally to the public service, that those members who come late in Ifie 
from India, and therefore are the best qualified to take a part in the government 
of the country, should not be placed upon the committee of correspondence till 
they come to it in seniority, and does not it appear incongruous that they should 
be at the same time eligible to the situation of chairman and deputy chairman ?— 
It appears so ; always to compose the committee of correspondence of the senior 
members, does appear to me exceptionable on several accounts ; but it has its 
advantages also, and I have not sufficiently meditated on the subject, to be able 
to say which preponderate. 

419. How would you propose that the selection, if deemed preferable, should 
be made ?—There could be no other mode but an arrangement among the 
directors themselves, in the same way as the chairs are now filled. 

420. It being necessary that the chairman and deputy chairman should respec¬ 
tively be members of every committee, is it not expedient that they should have an 
opportunity in the ordinary course of rotation of being cognizant with the affairs 
transacted before each of such committees, and is not that an advantage derived 
from the existing system, by which the highest officer in the Indian service returning 
to England and becoming a director, becomes in succession acquainted with all 
those departments over which as chairman he may eventually have to preside?— 
I have no doubt that in the change of mode alluded to, something would be lost, in 
the manner suggested in thequestion ; but the very inconvenience which is referred 
to is incurred in the most important of all instances ; because it not unfrequently 
happens that directors come to the chair who have never been in the committee 
of correspondence, in which the most important business is performed. 

421. Is it not the daily practice in the Court of Directors that even junior 
members of the Court take an active part in the management of those concerns ?— 
When the despatches which have passed the committee of correspondence are 
carried into the Court of Directors, all the directors have there an opportunity 
of reading them, and the documents upon which they are founded *, and it is 
then open to the youngest member of the Court to take any part he pleases in 
discussing the subjects, and to make any observations that occur to him. 

422. Are there in the existing Board of Directors, any, and what proportion 
of gentlemen who have been in India, and in what capacities?—A great pro¬ 
portion have been in India, some as captains of ships, some as military officers, 
some who have been in the highest stations of the government, others who have 
been members of the sudder adawlut and boards of revenue, and gentlemen who 
have long officiated as judges, as collectors of the revenue, and residents at 
foreign courts. 

423. Supposing an extreme case, might it not happen that the committee of 
correspondence might be composed entirely of captains of vessels, merchants, and 
persons having filled no important situations in India, and that those other mem¬ 
bers of the Court of Directors who are not in the committee of correspondence, 
might consist of persons who have filled the highest situations in the council, and 
judicial situations, and in the revenue department?—It is no doubt a possible 
case, and there have been occasions in which I think the fact has approximated 
to the supposition. 

424. Is it obligatory on the Court of Directors to appoint the committee of 
correspondence by seniority ?—It is a practice rather than a rule, and not at all 
obligatory. One committee is formed of the junior members, from this they 
rise to another, and then to another, and so on to the committee of correspond¬ 
ence : but all this is only matter of arrangement. 
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Martis , 28° die Februarii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART, in the Chair. 


John Sullivan , Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

425. DOES your experience in India enable you to form any judgment of the 
28 February 1832. poetical effect of the existing mode of educating young men for the civil service of 

theCompany ?—I havealways considered thecollection of a number of young men 
of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, to be a great 
mistake in the present system of education. 

426. Do you apply that observation both to England and to India?—Both to 
England and to the colleges of India. 

427. Within your observation havethe young men, generally speaking whohave 
proceeded to India from the college in England, at Hertford, been so grounded as 
to be qualified to take part in the civil administration of the affairs of the Company ? 
—I should imagine that there have been no instances of any young man arriving 
in India possessed of a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him 
to take a share in the administration of the country. 

428. Is it at present required of the young men to be entered, upon their ar¬ 
rival in India, at the college established either at Calcutta or Madras, and what 
is the line of instruction prescribed at either of those colleges ?—At Calcutta, the 
system of education embraces general literature ; but I think the attention of the 
young men is almost exclusively given to the acquisition of the Oriental languages ; 
at Madras the education is exclusively confined to those languages. 

429. What is the nature of the evils you apprehend to result from the congre¬ 
gating of these young men in the college at home, previous to their departure for 
India ?—The great evil I conceive to arise out of the college at Hertford is this, 
that all the students there are nearly of the same age, they are all youths, and 
congregating together, they naturally get into habits of extravagance; they are not 
checked as they would be at the universities, where the society is general, and 
consists of young men and of persons of maturer age ; moreover, I conceive that 
they lose the opportunity at Hertford of forming those connexions and friendships 
in this country which tend very much to rivet their affections to persons and things 
at home; such connexions are so many links to society in this country, and they are, 
I think, of great importance to any man who is destined for India, and who is to be 
entirely separated from his own country for so long a period. 

430. Has it appeared to you that for the most part when nominated to writer- 
snips, they have considered their fortunes to be made, and imbibe accordingly 
notions of extravagance and expense ?—Such a notion is very probably imbibed 
at the colleges. The extravagance both at Madras and Calcutta, particularly at 
Calcutta since the establishment of the college, has been very great indeed. 

431. Should you conceive the same effect likely to be produced in the event of 
those appointments being made, not the subject of nomination by individuals, but 
of general public competition ?—I conceive the present effects to arise entirely 
from the congregating of a number of young men together in the same college, 
and I think if that cause ceased, there is no question but that all theseeffects which 
flow from the present education would cease also. 

432. My question was, whether you conceive this effect to be in any degree 
attributable to thepresent mode of their appointment ?—I could hardly sayitarises 
out of the present mode of their appointment, but I have no doubt, at the same 
time, that the effect will be most wholesome if appointments of this kind were 
the result of competition. 

433. Is not the present mode of appointment an individual nomination, without 
any corresponding responsibility ?—I am not aware of the existence of any 
particular responsibility upon such appointments. 

434. Is such mode of nomination, in your opinion, liable to appointments 
being made, not from the qualification of individuals, but from individual favour 
and affection ?—That I imagine must be the case ; 1 am not aware of any check 
upon the nomination of individuals to writerships; they originate, I imagine, 
usually in motives of personal favour and affection. 
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435. Which mode of appointment do you consider the best calculated for the 
efficiency of the service, the mode of appointment through competition, or the 
mode by the nomination of any individual or bodies of individuals?—By compe¬ 
tition undoubtedly. 

436. Do not difficulties present themselves toyour mind, as likely to arise from 
opening such appointments to public competition in this country, provided the 
Legislature thought it politicso todo?—I have not given the subjectany particular 
attention, but I should imagine there would not be any difficulty whatever. 

437. Are we to understand you to say, that the writers so appointed are the 
only source from whence the patronage in India can be filled up ?—That is the 
case under the present system. 

438. Is that patronage, in all its various branches, of very great amount, as well 
as of very great importance ?—It is of immense amount and of vast importance. 

439. Could you give us a rough notion of the annual amount of the civil service 
in India?—I cannot pretend to speak with anything like accuracy; there is a 
Return published of the number of offices, and I think I have heard that the 
civil servants on the establishment now are from 1,100 to 1,200, that is of the 
three presidencies. 

440. What do you think it annually costs ?—I rather think about 2,000,000 
sterling, the whole civil service. 

441. Do you know upon what principle the supply of writers to meet the 
demand is regulated ?•—I should suppose it is upon information derived from the 
local government abroad. 

442. For instance, at this time do you happen to know whether there are not at 
the several presidencies many servants who have been sent out unemployed ?— 
There are at Bombay, I believe, now about 25 civil servants out of employ, and 
the number at Madras I think is 17 ; I do not know what it is at Calcutta, but 
according to the extent of the establishment, I should think two-thirds more than 
at Madras. 

443. Has that arisen from the reduction of the establishment that has taken 
place in India?—The number out of employ is owing probably to new arrange¬ 
ments for the administration, but I am not prepared to say to what extent they 
have operated. 

444. Are you aware whether, notwithstanding the large number unemployed at 
the presidencies which you have stated, that there have been new appointments 
made in the present year ?—Yes; some very lately. I know a son of a friend of 
mine, who sailed for India a short time ago. 

445. What is the fate of those civil servants, who after having passed the 
college, continue unemployed in India?—They receive the allowance of servants 
out of employ, when not actually in office. 

446. Do you mean that every writer sent out to India, who does not receive 
employment, is paid by the East India Company ?—He has a certain allowance 
paid to him, a small stipend till he gets into office ; I think the maximum of al¬ 
lowance is under 300 rupees a month to the senior servant, and lower in comparison 
to the junior grades. 

447. Were you yourself at a college at Calcutta?—I was for a short time. 

448. Does it appear to you that any mode might be adopted in India, to prevent 
the evil you have mentioned, of the congregating of these young men for a con¬ 
siderable period of time together at a college at Calcutta?—By resorting to the 
former practice of sending young men, on their arrival in India, to the provinces ; 
and by attaching them to some public office, I think the evil would be com¬ 
pletely removed, and in my opinion greater facilities afforded them of acquiring 
practical knowledge of the vernacular language, than they now enjoy in the 
college. 

449. Do you mean that you would have them act as our young men are accus¬ 
tomed to do in England, previous to their employment in the service ?—Exactly 
so ; before the establishment of the college, all young men who went to India 
were appointed to some public office, and that is the case at Bombay at this 
moment; they are, upon their first arrival in India, sent up the country and 
attached to some public office. 

450. What are the languages that they learn in the college at Calcutta ?—Hin- 
dostanee, Bengalee and Persian, those are the three principal languages at 
Calcutta. 

(445.—I.) h 3 
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MiSOStiAiUBOt/H. 451. Then you conceive, by their dispersion over the different provinces, they 

--would acquire that which might be very essential hereafter, some knowledge of 

John Sullivan, Eiq. the vernacular language of the country?—Yes; they would have much greater 
28 February 1852. facilities for acquiring the vernacular languages of the country, living in the pro¬ 
vinces where they are spoken, than they can have at the presidencies ; they have 
more communication with the people, business and language go hand in hand, 
they learn both at the same time. 

452. You have stated as one of your objections to the college near Hertford, 
that the young men are rather of tender age ; just inform the Committee at what 
age they are generally admitted at that college?—About 17 or 18 ; what I in¬ 
tended to state to the Committee was, that at Hertford they are all of tender age ; 
I should call a young man of 17 or 18 of tender age; at the universities there 
are men of all ages from 16 to 26. 

458. Then am I to understand that you consider 17 or 18 to be a tender age? 
—I think so. 

454. Are you aware, till lately, the Act of Parliament repealed the Statute by 
which young men are obliged to stay four terms, if they went in at 17 or 18 they 
could not leave the college till 20 or 21 ?—I was not aware of the repeal of the 
Act; I do not think I have stated my answer with sufficient distinctness, the dis¬ 
tinction I meant to make between the college at Hayleybury and the national 
universities is this, that at the college of Hayleybury all the students are about the 
same age, from 17 to 20, but at the national universities men go at 16, and may 
remain there, I believe, till they are 25 or 26, not as under graduates, but until 
they take orders, or embark in the active duties of their profession ; there is, 
moreover, a society at the universities composed of individuals of all ages, and such 
a society naturally operates as a check upon the young men ; the society at the 
college of Hayleybury is confined to the students themselves, and to the masters. 

455. Are you aware that when they come to Hayleybury that there are two 
terms in the year at the college of Hayleybury, and at other parts of the year they 
have an opportunity of visiting their families and friends?—Yes; just as they do 
when at the universities. 

456. If that be the case, how can they lose their family or national character ?— 
I am not aware of having said that they lost their family or national character, but 
that they have not at Hertford the same opportunities of forming friendships and 
connexions with the men who are destined to figure on the public stage in this 
country, as they would have at the national universities. 

457- Are you not aware that at college those young men who are destined to 
serve in India form great attachments, which exist and last during the life of those 
young men in India towards eacli other?—That, in my opinion, is an additional 
reason for giving them an opportunity of forming separate attachments, if I may 
so express myself, in this country, because the young men who are associated at 
Hayleybury would meet in India at all events. 

458. You have referred to many young men being separated from their home 
connexions, not in the sense offamily connexions, but of those which relate to their 
nation ; have you by personal observation discovered that many such instances 
can be found in India of servants of the East India Company who do not look 
back to home, that is to say, to England, with the strongest national attachment ? 
-—I imagine that instances of a man losing his national attachment are very rare 
indeed, but I think I may state, that young men who have formed in youth strong 
attachments to persons in this country, will have their attachments more closely 
riveted to persons and things in this country, than persons who go out without 
having had such opportunities. 

459. Your answer appears to show the expediency of making a community of 
interest and feeling between the servants of the East India Company in India, and 
those who may have been left at home ; can you state what proportion of theyoung 
mensentout to India, when they receiveappointmentsin India, take Indiafor their 
home and relinquish all hope and desire of returning to their native land?—I am 
not prepared to adduce a single instance of a man having by choice adopted India 
for his country, but the feelings of a man who goes to that country, having formed 
strong connexions during his youth in England, and a man who goes to India 
without having formed such connexions, may be very different when they both 
return to England ; the one may find himself a perfect stranger in this country, the 
other may renew various acquaintances with persons in different walks of life which 
he may have formed during a residence of two or three years at the national 

universities. 
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universities. It is a common complaint amongst Indians, that they are strangers miscewuaUIOTJB- 
in their own country, and a very irksome feeling it is. —- 

460. The last answer has referred rather to the moral effect of sending persons JoAnStdtivarhEsq. 
at that age to India; are there not physical reasons which render it extremely de- 28 February 1832- 
sirable that the parties destined to reside for a great part of their life in such a 

climate as that of India should be accustomed early to the climate, before their 
constitution is formed by residence in a climate so different to that of England ?— 

My answer had reference to the comparative advantages of the college at Hayley- 
bury and the national universities; and I have no hesitation in saying, from my 
own feelings and my own experience, that I should give a decided preference to 
the education at the national universities, as calculated to make home more 
comfortable on his return to a man who is destined to reside for many years in so 
distant a scene as India ; but if the question is whether a man should go at the 
age of 16 or 17 or 20 to India, I should certainly choose the earlier age. 

461. It was with reference to the physical effect of a protracted residence in 
India that the question was put ?—I should say decidedly the earlier the better. 

462. Have you any doubt that the prevailing feeling among the young men 
educated at Ilayleybury has been that of a provision having been already made for 
them, and they are to look at India principally with a view that they may be able 
to accumulate wealth there to remit to England?—I think a notion of that kind 
is very likely to be engendered at Hayleybury. 

463. Are you aware that the practical result of the extravagant notions im¬ 
bibed at these colleges led, some few years ago, into an inquiry of the amount of 
debts contracted by the civil servants at Bengal ?—I have a perfect recollection 
of that inquiry having been set on foot. 

464. Did the amount of debt, as stated by themselves on that occasion amount 
to several millions sterling?—As far as my recollection serves me, it was reported 
that the debts amounted to nearly three millions sterling ; I know the amount 
was very large, but it may have been much exaggerated by report. 

465. The principal qualification at either of these seminaries is confined princi¬ 
pally, as I understand, to the acquisition of the Oriental languages?—That is the 
case of the colleges in India ; at Hayleybury the education is of a general nature. 

466. Do you consider the acquisition of scientific knowledge, with a view to 
the situation which they are destined to fill in India, would be quite as essential 
as the acquisition in this country of the elements of the Oriental language?—I 
should tlunk it of very great importance to young men, in their college education 
here, that they should study the science ofpolitical economy, mathematics, civil 
engineering and similar branches of education, confining themselves to the mere 
rudiments of Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic. 

467. Do you consider that the public service has suffered an injury from the 
absence of such requisite qualification ?—I think the qualifications of the public 
servants would have been much higher than they are if they had paid more at¬ 
tention to that branch of education. 

468. Have the salaries of the young men, on their arrival at Madras, been 
augmented within the last 20 or 30 years ?—I believe that they are now double 
what they were 28 years ago, when I first went to Madras. 

469. Does that appear to have produced among them a further disposition to 
expensive habits, or on the contrary ?—I should say that it has produced a further 
disposition to expensive habits. 

470. What evidence have you to give to the Committee of extravagance ex¬ 
isting at the college of Hayleybury ?—I believe it to be so very notorious as 
hardly to require formal proof, I could state an instance of a son of a friend of 
mine who was about to embark for India two months ago, and who was arrested 
in his progress to the ship for debt; bills to a large amount were brought to his 
father, and amongst others was a bill from the tobacconist of 107f for six months 
supply of segars for this young man. 

471. Are you aware that the parents of young men sign their names to a 
declaration that they will only supply them with small sums of pocket-money 
according to the number of terms they have been at the college, and that the 
young men are only liable to those bills which come under the view of the 
magistrates of the college ?—1 am not aware of the existence of that regulation, 
but I know, from the instance I have adduced and from other instances, that if 
there is such a regulation it is of no avail whatever in preventing the young men 
from contracting heavy debts. 

(445.—I.) H 4 473- Will 
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miscellaneous. 472. Will you favour us with your opinion how far the extravagance can be 

r riTT, -7, checked by any rules which the college may lay down, to which the parents 

John Sullivan,Esq. themselves are parties ?— It is a subject I have not given my attention to, I am 
28 February 1832. not able to devise any rules. 

473. Are you aware of any extravagancies prevailing at the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge ?—Very great extravagancies, I believe; but the young 
men I conceive are more under check than at Hayleybury, because there are 
seniors as well as juniors residing at Oxford and Cambridge ; amongst the seniors 
extravagant habits do not probably prevail. 

474. You have stated that you are not aware of this regulation at Hayleybury; 
are you aware of any regulation at Oxford or Cambridge ?—I have no knowledge 
of any regulation. 

475. Can you state generally, whether upon the whole the institution at Hayley¬ 
bury is or not considered generally by men conversant with India affairs, as a 
failure?—I believe it is generally considered that every object that was in con¬ 
templation when the establishment of the Hayleybury college was formed, might 
have been more effectually obtained by other means. I also find, upon a refer¬ 
ence^ the evidence of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone before the House of Lords, 
that in his opinion young men who came to India from Hayleybury entertained 
a great prejudice against India and its concerns. I do not pretend to use the 
exact words of Mr. Elphinstone, but that is the purport of them. 

476. I think you stated that there was no responsible character attached to the 
appointment of the writers ?—I am not aware of any responsibility. 

477. Are you not aware, with relation to that observation, that no responsibility 
attached to the appointment of a writer, that every writer, prior to the admission 
into the college, must undergo the examination of the college council, according 
to the order made by the Court of Directors and sanctioned by the Board of Con- 
troul for the affairs of India?—I was quite aware that a certain degree of educa¬ 
tion was requisite, but that did not come under my idea of responsibility. 

478. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by no responsibility 
attaching ?—I merely meant that the Directors were left to select any person 
they might think proper for the appointment, provided he was able to pass this 
sort of examination. 

479. You have stated that it is your opinion that a preferable mode of appoint¬ 
ing to the service would be open competition ?—That is my decided opinion. 

480. Will you have the goodness to state whether you know that that practice 
prevails in any other service, in the King’s service, or any other public service, as 
the means of appointing to any situation ?—I believe that in the military colleges 
at Woolwich and Addiscombe commissions are given by competition. 

481. Are you not aware that after young men shall have been four terms in 
Hayleybury, that the place assigned to them is the reward of merit by competition? 
—Yes ; I believe it is. 

482. Are you aware that the young men are classed one, two, three or four, 
according to their merits ?—Yes. 

483. And are you aware that no writer can go to India, unless he takes with 
him a character for talent and good conduct from the college council ?—The 
young individual to whom I alluded, who went to India the other day, and who 
had contracted a debt of above 100 guineas for six months segars, had of course 
the usual testimonials. 

484. Are you not aware that it has happened constantly that young men who 
have been at Hayleybury, have been rejected by the decree of the college council, 
in whom alone rests the authority, independent of the Board of Directors?—l 
am aware that instances of that kind have occurred. 

485. You have commented upon the Calcutta college as a very objectionable 
institution ; are you aware, upon its first establishment in 1800, thatit was strongly 
objected to by the Court of Directors ?—I have understood it was strongly 
objected to by the Court of Directors, on account of the expense which the 
establishment would occasion. 

486. Are you aware that it has undergone great revision of late ?—I have 
understood it has undergone some revision, but I am not aware of the nature of' 
that revision. 

487. By what mode does it appear to you that a diminution of the present large 
charges for the civil administration of the various departments in India might be 
effected ?—As a general answer I should say, that by bringing all the departments 

of 
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of the government immediately under the government itself, and by abolishing 
boards, and substituting individual for collective agencies, the expense might be 
materially reduced. 

48S. Are you of opinion that a great reduction might be effected by a general 
and systematic introduction of native agencies in the place of European ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly it might, to a very large extent indeed. 

489- I believe you have had much intercourse with the natives in that part of 
India in which it has fallen to your lot to reside ?—Yes ; I had free intercourse 
with them for a great many years. 

490. From your knowledge of their talents and capacity, have you any dou 1 
that the natives might be generally, and very generally introduced into the ci' 
administration of the affairs of that country ?—I have no doubt whatever upt 
the subject, that their introduction to office would be attended with great ac 
vantage to themselves and to the state. 

491. With a view to that object, does it appear to you that the education of 
the natives on a sufficiently extensive scale has yet been considered by the go¬ 
vernment of that country?—I believe it has not. In the Madras territories, 
about six years ago, the subject was considered by Sir Thomas Munro, and it 
was determined that a certain number of schools should be established in each 
province, at the expense of the government; that plan has been partly acted 
upon; if fully followed up, it would have, to a certain extent, furnished the 
means of giving a common education to the natives of India. 

492. Could you state in detail what was Sir Thomas Munro’s plan as regards 
the Madras territories ?—The outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan was, that there 
should be a native school established at every tehsildary, or subdivision of a 
province, and that the master should be paid partly by a stipend from the 
government, and partly by fees from the scholars; that was the outline of 
the plan. 

493. You had to provide a school at Coimbatoor on Sir Thomas Munro’s 
plan ?—I had. 

494. Were there any schools established in that province ?—Under the plan 
I have detailed, two schools were established in two of the tehsildaries; the 
province consists of 14. 

495. Was the system in progress when Sir Thomas Munro died?—It had 
just began to be carried into effect when he died. 

496. Will you state what was the amount of the cost of each of the two schools 
established ?—I think the stipends of the two schoolmasters might have amounted 
to about 150 rupees each a year, exclusive of what the scholars paid. 

497- Do you think the expense of these two schools exceeded 400 rupees 
a year?—No; not -more than that. 

498. And of that province what is the revenue, and what is the population? 
—The population of the whole province is about 850,000 souls, and the revenue 
nearly 27 lacs of rupees. 

499. Have the natives any schools of their own ?—There is a schoolmaster 
and village schools in almost every village in India, but the education that they 
are enabled to give is of a very confined kind. 

500. In the schools established by our Government, is the English language 
taught ?—Not at all. 

501. Does it appear that there is any indisposition on the part of the natives to 
learn the English language, or otherwise ?—On the contrary, I should say they 
show a very marked partiality to the English language, and a great wish to 
learn it. 

502. Should you not consider, with a view to incorporate the natives more 
effectually in the administration of the affairs of their own country, that the 
gradual extension of the English language would be highly desirable ?—I should 
think the spread of the English language a point of the highest importance, and 
no means should be left untried to accomplish it. 

503. What are the disadvantages under which the natives at present feel 
themselves to labour with respect to the British Government ?—Their exclusion 
from all offices of trust and emolument, and from that position in the administra¬ 
tion of the country, civil and military, which they occupied under their own 
princes. 

504. If the career of the whole civil administration were open to them, although 
Europeans entirely might not for a long period be dispensed with, is it your opinion 
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they would feel solicitous to perfect their education, and acquire the English 
tongue ?—Unquestionably they would. C 

505. You have stated in your last answer, that the natives are excluded from 
all offices of trust and emolument; it has been stated by other witnesses, among 
the discussions that have taken place the last two Sessions of Parliament, that 
natives are in possession of incomes of 500 rupees a month, and are judicial and 
revenue officers; are you aware of any such fact, in the district in which you 
have resided ?—That is not the case at Madras or in Bengal; I believe it to be 
confined to Bombay. 

506. Are the Committee to understand, that the system varies at present in the 
various presidencies ?—Very much so indeed. In Bombay they are, under recent 
regulations, entrusted with much higher offices, and with much larger emoluments 
than they are at Madras; and I believe there are offices at Madras higher paid, 
though very few in number, held by natives, than are to be found in Bengal. 
Under the present regulations of the Madras government, the highest salary 
a native can attain to is 700 rupees a month, and that only after having served 
as the head native officer of a province for 20 years; he must be an old man 
therefore before he gets possession of the office, and he must serve 20 years before 
he can attain the maximum allowance ; at this moment, I believe in the Madras 
territories there is not more than one native who really draws that allowance. 

507- Are you not aware of the multitude of the different nations occupying 
Hindostanee Proper, and the territories subject to the three presidencies ?—I am. 

508. Is there not such difference between the natives of each territory respec¬ 
tively as may account for the impossibility of giving to some natives of some of 
those territories a power which they would apply to the case of the natives of 
other territories; might not the government of the presidencies of Bengal find it 
more easy to find natives capable of administering the office than the presidency 
of Bombay ?—I believe it is universally admitted, by those who are conversant 
with the natives, that they are throughout India qualified by talents, acquirements, 
and industry, for all offices in the civil administration of the country; there is not 
the same unanimity as to their moral fitness. I am not aware under the Bengal 
government, that there is a greater range for selection than in the territories of the 
other presidencies, except that the territories of Bengal are of greater extent. 

509. You have referred to the salary of 700 rupees per month, as the largest 
salary received by any native under the presidency of Madras, and you have 
stated generally, that the natives are no longer in possession of those offices to 
which they were exclusively appointed under their native government: does not 
the system which the natives have always enjoyed under the British Govern¬ 
ment, compensate to them, in a very large degree, if not entirely for their loss of 
the exclusive possession of offices, to which, under the native government, they 
considered themselves entitled ?—I should say, that nothing can compensate 
them under such exclusion. 

510. Is there any instance, under the original government, of parties holding 
offices for as many years as many of those whom in your experience you have 
known so to hold them ?—I should say for quite as many years. The tenure of 
office under the native governments was very precarious. Every functionary 
was liable to be dismissed at the mere pleasure of the ruling authority; at the 
same time, it is but fair to say, that the natives under the British Government 
hold their offices by a tenure almost as uncertain. 

511. Is there not a moral certainty that persons holding offices under the 
British Government will continue to hold them, whether native or European, as 
long as their conduct shall appear to deserve it ?—By no means. 

512. Can you give instances of natives having been recently dismissed from 
office of trust and profit under the British Government ?—A multitude. 

513. Without cause alleged or proof ?—Without proof certainly, not without 
cause alleged. 

514. Does that answer apply to the reduction of the establishment generally, 
or to.the dismissal of individuals generally without cause ?—To the dismissal of 
individuals without such cause. 

515. Do you know a single instance of a native being dismissed from em¬ 
ployment under the British Government, from any motive which you believe to 
have been corrupt ?—Not from any corrupt motive on the part of the Government 

516. Or on the part of the agent ?—Not from corrupt motives. 

517- Are you aware of instances of such removal and of such motives, namely, 
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of corruption on the part of the native government?—No doubt, under the native 
government, they were dismissed frequently from the most corrupt motives. 

518. Has Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education been proceeded with since 
his death ?—His plan did not go beyond what I have stated, the establishment 
of a certain number of schools in the provinces ; it was partly introduced into some 
of those provinces, but it was by no means adequate to the wants of the natives. 

519. Would any difficulty, in your opinion, arise in the endowment of the 
schools at the principal town of each province in which the English language and 
the elements of European science might be taught?—No difficulty whatever; I 
should think that the establishment in the principal town of each province of a 
school of that description, and at the same time of schools in each of the subdi¬ 
visions of the province, upon the plan proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, would 
be highly advantageous. 

520. And if in such schools prizes were given, such for instance as the public 
employment hereafter of those who obtained them, would not that, in your 
opinion, be an essential stimulus to the natives?—I think such a plan would 
operate most beneficially in every respect, and in every way. 

521. What is the present condition of the native Christians in India with regard 
to promotion?—They are not, under the present regulation, eligible to any judicial 
office ; I am not aware of the existence of any restriction upon their employment 
in other departments. I had in my own office several Christians filling respon¬ 
sible offices; one of them was a tehsildar, or native collector of a subdivision of 
the province. 

522. Are they not excluded from the offices which other natives are authorized 
to fill ?—In the judicial department entirely excluded. 

523. Can you state what is the cause of such exclusion ?—I am rather inclined 
to think it was from the want of distinctness in the wording of the regulations in 
the judicial department; it was intended, I believe, to exclude from judicial offices 
Christians descended from Europeans, not, I think, native Christians born such, 
or becoming such by conversion. I employed Christians, in common with other 
natives, without any reference to their religion, and I found them amongst the 
most able and efficient on my establishment. 

524. So that the natives who are converted are in a worse situation than the 
other natives not converted ?—Decidedly in a worse situation. 

525. Have the conversions to Christianity in any part of the Madras territories 
been numerous ?—In Tinnevelly they have lately been very numerous, embrac¬ 
ing sometimes whole villages. 

526. Were the converts principally Hindoos or Mussulmans?—Almost entirely 
Hindoos; there is scarcely an instance on record of the conversion of a Mussulman. 

527. What order of people were they, of the most part higher or lower ?— 
Almost entirely the agricultural class, the lower orders. 

528. Does the Christian convert, by either the Hindoo or the Mussulman law, 
forfeit his claim to hereditary property ?—I have heard it stated that under the 
present law he does forfeit his claim, that he is in fact considered to have lost 
caste. 

529. Do you consider that the existence of such a law has operated as a bar 
to the progress of conversion among the natives ?—I should think it had. 

530. Are you aware whether any attempts have been made by the British 
Government to introduce a modification of that law ?—It has been considered, 
I believe a very delicate subject to meddle with; but I rather think the attention 
of the local government has lately been drawn to the subject, with a view to in¬ 
troduce a modification. 

531. So as to give the Hindoo convert the privilege which the convert to the 
Mussulman religion would have enjoyed?—Yes. 

532. Can modifications be introduced into the Mussulman’s criminal law at 
the instigation of our Government?—Very considerable modification has of late 
years been introduced into the Mahomedan criminal law. 

533. Is it your opinion therefore that, by temperate means, it might be possi¬ 
ble, sooner or later, to remove this bar to the advancement of conversion ?—I 
should imagine there would be no particular difficulty. 

534. In the Government procuring a declaratory regulation, allowing the 
Christian convert to share any hereditary property as he would have done if he 
had remained a Hindoo, is that not interfering in a most delicate question with the 
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religion of the country ?—I do not consider it to be a question which affects the 
religion of the country. 

535. What would the natives consider it ?—Under the Mussulman government, 
converts to Islamisin were always exempt from penal consequences; additional 
privileges were indeed conferred upon such converts. In passing, therefore, a law 
declaring that a change of religion should not deprive a man of his hereditary 
rights, we should only follow the practice of our Mussulman predecessors. 

536. Does it not, nevertheless, follow, that in order to maintain our right in 
India, we are bound in honour and good faith not to interfere with their religion 
in any way whatever ?—Not to interfere with their religion; but I do not consider 
that such a declaration would be an interference with their religion. It seems to 
be a disputed point, whether the conversion of a Hindoo to another religion does, 
by the Hindoo law, deprive him of his right to inherit ancestral property. So 
there were disputes as to the suttee being enjoined by the Shasters; we have 
put a stop to the burning of widows, by law, and the sacrificing of infants, by law. 
I do not conceive that we are pledged to sanction the infliction of penalties upon 
such of our native subjects as may choose to embrace Christianity. 

537- Do you conceive that the British Government might pass a declaratory 
law, relieving the native converts to Christianity from such disabilities as those 
which now attach to them as such converts ?—Not in those express terms, but in 
general terms, that the courts of law should not determine that a man had for¬ 
feited his right to ancestral property because he had violated the laws of caste, 
as the government of Lord Wellesley passed a law, declaring the sacrifice of the 
aged and infants to be murder, and as Lord William Bentinck has passed a 
law prohibiting suttees. 

538. I would ask you whether the practice of the suttees was or was not au 
thorized by the Hindoo law ?—A variety of opinions were entertained upon the 
subject; the preponderating opinion seemed to be that it was not ordained by the 
Shasters: in the same manner it is doubtful now whether, by the Hindoo law, a 
Hindoo becoming a Christian is liable to be disinherited; and therefore I con¬ 
ceive it would be no violation of their religion if, in communication with the 
natives themselves, the British Government were to pass such a declaratory law. 

539- Does it not generally happen that the Hindoos who embrace the Christian 
religion do lose their possessions ?—I believe wherever the point has been liti¬ 
gated, that has been the opinion of the judicial authorities ; but I cannot at the 
same time call to mind any particular instance of this. 

540. Does it happen that the description of persons of whom these converts 
consist, are not persons possessed of property ?—Yes. 

541. Having stated that whole villages have been converted in the Tinnevelly 
country, does not that imply that some at least of them must have possessed 
property ?—Certainly, but if all the members of a community at once become 
converts, there is no room for litigation; all these persons (however small it may 
be) have an interest in the land of the village in which they live. 

542. Have you observed whether the Christian converts have been afterwards 
treated by their fellow-countrymen with contempt or derision, or does there not 
exist any very strong feeling upon the subject ?—My opinion is, that there does 
not exist any strong feeling on the subject. 

543. The Hindoos and the Mussulmans sit together very friendly, without 
reference to each other’s religion?—Without any reference whatever to religion, 
there is a feeling of perfect equality; they live in social habits. 

544. By sociability you do not mean those habits of intercourse which are un¬ 
derstood by the term in England; you do not mean that the Hindoos will eat 
with the Mussulmans, or the Mussulmans with the Hindoos?—No; decidedly not. 

545. Is it your opinion that the existing Church establishment in the presi¬ 
dencies in India is adequate to its purpose ?—There was, I think, only one chap¬ 
lain in all the southern provinces of Madras when I was there; I should consider, 
therefore, that the establishment was quite inadequate. In my opinion there 
should be a chaplain at every station. I officiated as chaplain myself during 
the 15 years I was stationed at Coimbatoor. 

546. In the Madras presidency are there at present any Christian churches ? 
—Yes; there are churches I think at all the principal stations; there are several 
churches at Madras, there is one at Trichinopoly, one at Bangalore, one at 
Masulipatam, one at Arcot, and one at Casamore. I think those are the prin¬ 
cipal. 


547. Do 
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547. Do you think it would be desirable to have a chaplain and a church at 
each of the provinces ?— I think it would be desirable for the community, and 
desirable also, as far as the interests of the national church are concerned. 

548. Tell the Committee what you mean by provinces : in how many pro¬ 
vinces is it divided ?—There are 20 provinces, or zillahs, in the Madras territory. 

549- Some as large as Yorkshire?—Yes ; some of them. 

550. Have the churches been built with due regard to economy, or in an ex¬ 
pensive and costly style ?—The buildings in India are almost entirely conducted 
by agency, generally under the superintendence of the engineers ; if they were 
built by contract, they would be much more economical. 

551. Are you aware of any instance in which great abuse has been found to 
exist as to the cost in the building of churches ? — I have no recollection of any 
such abuse ; I remember that the Scotch church at Madras cost a much larger 
sum than the estimate. 

552. Is it your opinion that the superintending care of one bishop is amply 
sufficient to the extent of the establishment in India ?—I should think decidedly 
not sufficient; at the same time I conceive it to be of greater importance to in¬ 
crease the number of chaplains before another bishop is appointed. Of two 
wants, the want of chaplains is the greater. 

553. Are you not aware that a considerable increase has of late years been 
made to the clerical establishment in India ?—I am not aware of any increase on 
the Madras side. When I left India I recollect that there was only one chap¬ 
lain in the southern provinces. 

554. Are you aware that the expense of the Church establishment has very 
greatly increased of late ?—I am not aware of any particular increase in that 
establishment; the territory has increased, and establishments of all kinds have 
increased. 

555. Are you aware that correspondence has taken place between the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and also the Directors and 
Board of Commissioners upon the subject of two or three new bishops being 
appointed, and that there was every disposition on the part of the authorities to 
add to the existing number of one bishop which was made, and that the means 
of paying the salary has alone prevented it ?—I have heard that such a cor¬ 
respondence has taken place. 

556. You have stated that when you left India there was but one chaplain in 
the southern provinces of Madras; please to state to the Committee the lineal 
extent of the district which you describe as the southern province of Madras ?— 
The superficial contents of the province of Coimbatoor is about 8,500 miles, and 
I should think the other five of the southern provinces were nearly equal in 
extent to that, and I think you may take the population of the seven southern 
provinces at about five millions and a half. 

557. Do the chaplains employed in India go out from England, or are they 
appointed in the East Indies ?—I believe they are all sent from England. 

558. There would be no difficulty in getting chaplains ?—I suppose there 
would be no difficulty at all. 

559. You have no native chaplains?—No. 

560. What are the obstacles which, in your opinion, stand in the way of a 
more unrestricted intercourse from England to India ?—Provided the means are 
afforded to the natives of obtaining prompt redress for any injury that they may 
receive from a European, I am not aware of any objection to the free introduc¬ 
tion of British skill and capital into India. 

561. At present a native, except to a very limited extent, is incapable of 
obtaining redress for injuries done to him by Europeans, otherwise than by 
proceedings at the presidences?—The jurisdiction of the justices of the peace in 
the province is limited to petty cases of assault, and to debts of a small amount, 
between natives and Europeans, and the punishment is limited to a fine of 500 
rupees; that is the extent of their jurisdiction at this moment; I am not aware 
that there are any powers of imprisonment. There is some indistinctness in the 
wording of the Act of Parliament, and in consequence doubts have arisen which 
of the two officers was to exercise the jurisdiction of the justice of the peace, 
the magistrate of the zillah, or the criminal judge of the zillah. It was decided 
by the Madras government that the criminal judge alone should exercise the 
jurisdiction, which confined the chance the native had of obtaining redress for 
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563. In what way might the English settler be rendered amenable in the pro¬ 
vincial courts equal with the native ?—If it should be a sine qua non that English 
criminal law was to be administered in all cases where an Englishman might be 
a party, it would be necessary to have a professional lawyer upon the bench of 
the provincial court; I conceive that the provincial court, by some enlargement 
of its jurisdiction, might be made a competent tribunal to take cognizance and 
afford redress for injuries committed by Europeans upon the natives, and that 
would preclude the necessity of the natives seeking redress from the supreme 
courts of the presidency. 

564. Does it appear to you there exists in the minds of the natives any other 
indisposition to or jealousy of English settlers, than that which arises from the 
inequality of redress in case of injury done to them ?—No; on the contrary, I 
have always observed that Englishmen, whose pursuits in India are purely of a 
commercial nature, live in much more familiar habits with the natives than men 
who are clothed with public authority, because it is the interest of all men who 
are engaged in such pursuits, to conciliate the natives as much as possible; it is 
through the natives alone that they can expect to carry on their speculations with 
success. 

565. Have you observed any attempt on the part of English settlers to treat 
the natives, or their religion, with scorn or contempt ?—No such instances have 
fallen within my observation; many complaints have been made to me, as magis¬ 
trate, of injuries received from the public functionaries of the government, civil 
and military. 

566. Is it your opinion that the natural resources of India can be fully deve¬ 
loped without a free access to India by Englishmen of skill, science, and capital ? 
—I think the presence of such Englishmen in India would facilitate in a very 
material degree the full development of those resources. 

567. Do you think the mere agricultural cultivation of the land could ever 
be a sufficient inducement to British subjects establishing themselves in India ? 
—I should think decidedly not; any attempt of Englishmen to emigrate to India, 
for the purpose of the cultivation of the soil, would inevitably fail, and bring 
ruin on the speculators. 

568. If, therefore, a free access to India were permitted, is it your opinion 
that the result would be that a greater extent of persons possessing more or less 
capital would go to India, with a view to commercial speculations ?—I think 
generally that would be the case ; persons of a different character might in the 
first instance go out, but I should suppose that one or two attempts of that kind 
would be sufficient to deter others from following their example. The extreme 
difficulty of persons of that kind going to such a distance as India, and the ex¬ 
pense attending the voyage, is almost a sufficient bar to any but persons of some 
capital proceeding to India. 

569. Is there not evidence as to the part of the country of which you have 
been speaking, of the existence of sources as yet unexplored?—There are very few 
sources of industry in India that are not in some degree explored by the natives, 
but I consider there is a wide field for their further development by Englishmen 
of skill and capital. 

570. You state that some of those sources have been partly explored by the 
natives; are you aware of any great public works that have been established in 
any part of India since the British power obtained there ?—Almost all the great 
works of India are works constructed under the native government, by the 
government itself, not as in this country by joint-stock capital. In the province 
with which I am most conversant, I think there is a very wide field for new 
works, and for improvement of works which were commenced under the native 
government. I allude particularly to canals of irrigation, and for internal navi¬ 
gation, the creation of which would most materially improve the public revenue 
and the commerce of the country. 

571. As the law now stands, was not every individual embarked in commercial 

transactions in India liable to deportation upon alleged charges, without trial ?_ 

I believe 
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I believe the government have the power of sending any man out of the country, miscellatteous. 
without trial. - 

572. Do you consider such a power essential to the good government of that John Sullivan, 

country ?—-The exercise of such a power is generally attended with the absolute sq ‘ 

ruin of the individual, and therefore, although I am not prepared to say decidedly 28 February 1832. 
that the government should not possess such a power, that is, I am not prepared 

to say, that the power should not reside somewhere, yet I think it should only 
be exercised in the most flagrant cases, and where the safety of the state was 
endangered by the actual residence of the individual in India. 

573. Must not the existence of such a power, so unqualified, act to some 
extent as a discouragement to persons embarking their capital in a country so 
circumstanced ?—It must certainly operate as a discouragement; but if Euro¬ 
peans are well acquainted before they embark for India, that a power of this 
kind is vested in the government, they can have no just cause of complaint, if it 
should afterwards be put in exercise. I think at the same time, it may be prac¬ 
ticable to devise some means of giving Europeans a regular trial, before that 
power is exercised against them; that it should be only exercised, in short, under 
the sentence of a competent court. 

574. Can you imagine any case, except it be the one you have described, of 
imminent danger to the state, in which it might not be sufficient to suspend the 
individual in some way or other, until the accusation and the defence could be 
remitted home ?—Suspension presupposes the filling of some office ; he might be 
remitted to a particular station in the provinces, or he might be placed under 
some surveillance, until a reference could be made on the subject, to the autho¬ 
rities at home; but I should think the least objectionable mode would be to give 
him a regular trial upon the spot, and that if it should appear that he had been 
guilty of any act at variance with his duties as a good subject, that then the 
sentence might be carried into effect against him. 

575. Do you wish to be understood as saying, that when these cases have 
occurred, no previous inquiry into the misconduct of the party has taken place ? 

—There must, I suppose, have been some previous inquiry, but how far such 
inquiry may have been ex parte or otherwise, I am not prepared to say. 

576. Are you able to inform the Committee how many instances have occurred 
in the last 30 years, of the deportation of any individual from India ?—They 
are very rare indeed, I do not think there have been above half a dozen instances 
for the last 30 years. 

577. Have there been as many as half a dozen ?—I imagine not so many, I 
do not recollect above three or four for the last 30 years. 

578. I think you have stated that the resort of Europeans to the East Indies, 
possessing skill, science, and capital, ought to be encouraged?—Yes. 

579. Are you not aware there is not only no impediment but every encourage¬ 
ment given to persons so qualified, to go to India ?—I believe they are now 
obliged to get a licence; I am not aware of any other restriction. 

580. Are you aware that the resort of persons of that character has been greatly 
increased of late years?—Very greatly. 

581. Have facilities to their going to India been offered?—I believe that the 
facility has been greatly increased of late years. 

582. Are you aware in various instances that the refusal to permit individuals 
to proceed to India, on the part of the Court of Directors, has been superseded 
by the direction of the Board of Commissioners for India ?—I have seen instances 
of that kind mentioned in the public papers, where the Board of Commissioners 
have interfered, and have compelled the issue of the licence. 

583. Are you aware what is the practice when a person wishes to go to India ? 

—I imagine he applies for permission to the Court of Directors, and if they re¬ 
fuse permission he can apply to the Board of Commissioners, and they have the 
power of ordering that permission to be granted. 

584. Are you aware of the number of instances in which the Board of Com¬ 
missioners have taken a different view to the Court of Directors ?—I have no 
means of knowing the exact number, but it must be matter of record. 

585. You have observed, that in order to render succour to the native against 
ill-treatment by an European, that means of prompt redress should be afforded 
to him, and that prompt redress could only be had by European judges being 
appointed to every zillah court ?—I think I stated, in answer to that question, that 
if it was considered a sine qua non that English law should be administered to the 
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laneous. native, that it would be necessary there should be an English lawyer as a profes- 
-- sional judge on the bench of the provincial court. 

John Sullivan, 586. Are you not aware that would entail a heavy expense on the revenues of 
s 4‘ India?—On the contrary, I think that an arrangement might be made which 

28 February 1832. would occasion a very great saving of expense. 

587. Point out to the Committee how that arrangement is to be made?—By 
employing natives, in the first instance, largely in the details of the civil and 
revenue administration of the country, and by the concentration, in a certain 
degree, of the powers in the same authority, and by the substitution of individual 
for collective agency. 

588. By which we are to understand a total alteration of the present system 
of government in India ?—That is not my meaning; it is a remodelling of the 
different branches of the administration in the manner proposed at different times 
by Sir Thomas Munro, by Sir John Malcolm, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and by the present Governor 
General himself, I believe. 

589- Explain to the Committee what they are to understand by the term, 
“ substitution of individual for collective agency ” ?—The administration in India 
is now carried cn in a great measure by a series of boards and courts, consisting 
of two, three, and four judges or members. Lord William Bentinck has lately 
abolished some of the courts and boards, and has lodged the duties formerly 
entrusted with two or three members of courts or boards, in a single individual. 

590. Has the constitution of the press in India varied considerably at different 
times since your acquaintance with that country ?—It has varied considerably at 
Calcutta and at Bombay. It was originally placed in Calcutta and Bombay 
under the censorship of the chief secretary; that was removed I believe under 
the government of Lord Hastings, and the press of these presidencies is now quite 
as free as the press of this country. At Madras it remains under the most rigid 
restrictions, no article being permitted to be published there that does not pass 
the ordeal of the chief secretary, who is, ex officio , the censor. Within the last 
few years native papers have also sprung up in Calcutta; three or four papers in 
the native language are, I believe, published weekly. 

591- Is the Committee to understand that the law respecting the press differs 
materially at Madras to what it is at Calcutta or Bombay ?—It is under a com¬ 
pletely different system at Madras. At Calcutta the editors of newspapers are 
licensed, and therefore publish what they please upon their personal responsibility, 
under a regulation which is registered in the Supreme Court. At Bombay the 
Governor in Council passed a similar regulation, but upon application to the 
Supreme Court for registry, it was refused; and therefore I imagine the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay have no means of enforcing penalties against the editors of 
newspapers, except the power of remitting them to England. At Madras the 
papers are submitted to the chief secretary before publication, and he runs his 
pen through whatever paragraph may appear to him to be objectionable. 

592. Are you aware of the grounds upon which the distinction is made in 
this particular, between the freedom of the press at Madras, and of the other 
presidencies ?—I am not aware of any grounds for the difference that exists. 

593. Does the difference depend solely upon the will and pleasure of the 
existing governor?—Not of the governor individually, the government must be 
concurring parties with him in the act, except when orders may have been 
received from the authorities in this country. 

594. When you say the government, you mean the Governor in Council ? 

- Yes. 

595. When you say that the papers in Bombay and Bengal are perfectly free, 
you mean that it is subject always to that peremptory deportation of the indi¬ 
vidual writer ?—I believe by the press regulation at Bombay, the editor is liable 
to have his licence withdrawn. 

596. And the consequence of his licence being withdrawn would be his 
expulsion from the country ?—I mean not his licence to reside, but his licence 
to print would be withdrawn. 

597- Would it not rest with the pleasure of the local government whether his 
licence to reside also should not follow on the withdrawal of his licence to print ? 
—I believe that would be the case, the government might deprive him of his 
licence to reside. 


598. Does 
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593. Does the state of society at Calcutta permit, in your opinion, of the pos¬ 
sibility of impannelling juries to decide upon offences of the press?—Yes; I 
'should think it contains alj the materials for a most impartial jury. 

599. Would it be possible to extend that system also to the other presidencies ? 
—Certainly, to both the other.presidencies; the society of all the presidencies, 
particularly the society at Madras and Bombay, is composed, for the greatest 
part, of officers of the government, civil and military, who of course have a 
leaning towards the government. They would, I imagine, be always ready to 
vindicate the authority of government in any question of the press which might 
be brought before them as a jury. 

600. In the case of native editors, might it not be possible to impannel a 
mixed jury of Europeans and natives?—I should think there would be no 
difficulty whatever in impannelling such a jury. 

601. Under these circumstances, is it your opinion that the continuance of this 
summary power in the Governor General is essential to the security of our pos¬ 
sessions in the East ?—I should think if it was made a matter of express enact¬ 
ment, that the publishing of offensive attacks upon the government were to be 
considered as libels, and as such tried by a jury, there would be no necessity for 
government retaining tliat power. 

602. Does there not exist a regulation prohibiting the servants of the Com¬ 
pany from taking any share in any political publication at the several presiden¬ 
cies?—Orders to that effect, I think, were sent out to India some years ago. 
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605. Although the object of such an order might have been intelligible, so long 
as it was thought expedient to keep down the press in India, do you conceive 
that the same ground would exist for such a regulation after the press in India 
should have become more or less free?—I think the order in question is attended 
with this very great disadvantage, that government are now deterred from making 
use of the agency of their public servants in explaining measures of government, 
which are frequently railed against from not being properly understood. 

604. So that as the regulation now stands, the government, however severely 
attacked by the press, is incapable of defending itself through the assistance of 
its public servants on the spot?—I think, under the existing orders, that no 
public servants would be warranted in writing in the public journals, even in 
defence of the government. 

' 605. You stated in one answer that you were not prepared to deny that the 
power of deportation ought to exist somewhere; and you stated in a subsequent 
answer, if matters which might be offensive to the government were made libels, 
and triable by a jury, such power of deportation might be abandoned; but vou 
did not state who in the first instance should be the judge of what might be offen¬ 
sive to the government; and you stated that a jury might be found in each of the 
three presidencies under these circumstances, and having also stated that the civil 
government of India is conducted by about 1,100 strangers in the country, and the 
Committee believing that the population so superintended by 1,100 strangers is 
not less than 60,000,000, and may exceed 100,000,000, do you conceive that 
any government so entrusted to the hands of such a small number of persons, can 
be conducted without some such summary power of stopping anything offensive to 
it, as is the power now possessed by the existing regulation ? —I have already 
stated that the European society in India is composed for the most part of the 
servants of the government, and that those servants are completely dependent 
upon the government from their first entrance into it until they quit it. There 
is therefore naturally a great leaning in the minds of such persons to the sup¬ 
port of the government, to the vindication of the authority of the government 
and of their own authority, which is linked with it; and therefore I think that 
a jury, composed in a great degree of such elements, would always be disposed 
to vindicate the authority of government, from whatever quarter attacked. 

606. You have stated that the mass of society in India is composed of the 
servants of the Company, do you know what proportion of the European inhabi- 
tunt&of Calcutta are servants of the Company?—I should suppose that, taking 
civil and military together, a very considerable majority of the society at the 
presidencies consists of public servants of the government. 

607. You consider there is,a very considerable majority ?—Yes, of those who 

mix in society ; I take society.in the usual acceptation of the term ; I do not 
mean the great mass of the Duippean population, . • 
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affences might be committed by persons opt mixing in what by tbe.last 
answer might appear to the witness to be society, wojjld that feeling,resulting from 
the temper and disposition of a, jury of European inhabitants, be so. great-as bly 
the former answer he seemed inclined to impute?—-It was not my intention to 
state that the jury would, on any occasion, he composed exclusively of public 
officers, but that the majority would probably be men whose minds, from habit and 
from interest also, are prone towards the support of the government. 

609. Have you had any experience sufficient to enable you to state whether in 
any trials in which the interests of the government might be involved, the ser¬ 
vants of tirn Company were, as such, challenged by the other party ?—I can 
recollect several trials which took place more than 20 years ago, in which a jury 
was composed of European inhabitants of Madras not in the service ; a new trial 
was moved for, and a special jury impannelled, consisting chiefly of Company’s 
servants; not one of these individuals was, I believe, challenged by the parties 
who were interested in the trial., 

610. I presume there are many individuals of a class competent to serve as 
a jury on such trial who do not move in what you call the society of the presiden¬ 
cies ?—Yes, at the presidencies there are a considerable number of that rank of 
life ; but in the provinces of Madras, and in Bombay, the numbers are small; in 
some of the provinces of Bengal they are more numerous. 

611. In whom resides at present the power of making laws for the local govern¬ 
ment of India?—Under the present system the power is not, I imagine, very exactly 
defined ; nominally the Governor General in Council for the territories under the 
Bengal presidency, the Governor in Council for the territories of the Madras presi¬ 
dency, and the Governor in Council for the territories of the Bombay presidency, 
have the power of making regulations, which are binding upon all the native inha¬ 
bitants of India; but if such regulations affect persons living within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the registry of such regulations by the Supreme Courtis an 
indispensable preliminary to their validity; and it has occurred that the Supreme 
Court has refused to make that registry, as in the case of the press regulation of 
Bombay, and therefore the regulation within those limits has no force. 

612. The regulations affecting only individuals who are without the limits of 
the presidencies, require no registration ?—They require no registration provided 
they do not affect persons subject to the jurisdiction of the Court; but persons 
living 1,000 miles from the Court may be made, and have been made, liable to 
that jurisdiction, by the construction put upon the Acts of Parliament by the 
judicial authorities ; so that, in point of fact, the power, not of making laws, but 
of giving the regulations passed by the local governments the force of law, resides 
in the Supreme Court; and this power may lie exercised by the court, to the 
great prejudice of the government itself. 

613. The power therefore of making or enforcing laws for the government of 
the whole native population of India rests in four individuals, subject to the con¬ 
sent of the Supreme Court, to register or not to register tbeirdecree?—Precisely so. 

614. By whom are those four individuals appointed ?—The Governor Gene¬ 
ral and the Governors are appointed by the Court of Directors, with the consent 
of the Crown, signified by his sign manual. The Members of the Council are 
appointed by the Court of Directors. 

,615. Does any mode appear to you by which it might be possible to effect any 
improvement of the constitution of so important a body as this legislative council ? 
—I have lately had an opportunity of reading a correspondence between the Su¬ 
preme Government of Bengal and the Judges of the Supreme Court, relative to 
the formation of a legislative council, and in that correspondence I find a plan 
proposed by the Judges, that over the largest portion of the British territories in 
India, the whole powers, executive, judicial,and legislative,should be vested in the 
Governor General in Council. It has always been my opinion, that unless such 
plenary powers were vested in some one authority, that our power in India would 
never rest upon a stable foundation : I formed that opinion from the frequent 
contests that have occurred between the King’s courts and the Company’s govern¬ 
ments on the one hand, and between the supreme government and the subordinate 

f overnments on the other; and it appears to me theit the only preventive for those 
gjptites is to make one dominant authority. I should Conceive, therefore, that 
th|i plan which the Judge! havO suggested, and which appears to be;-to a certain 
exteubvCOnpurred in by theGovemor General, might, under modifications, be made 
tp anaw^t^ objects which thewwri»hrities have in view. Part of the proposal 
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and in the draft of the bill drawn out by the Judges, it is proposed to admit 
persons who are not servants of the Company. 

620. With a view to uniformity of action in the government of India, would 
it, in your opinion, be desirable that, in lieu of the separate jurisdiction of the 
juesent government of the subordinate presidencies, lieutenant-governors should 
be appointed, all under the control of, and communicating directly with the 
Governor General of India?—Plans of that kind have been broached by some 
very eminent men; I conceive that there is no mode of administration that 
would, upon the whole, be so efficient and economical. 

621. In addition to other advantages arising from this system, would it, in your 
opinion, tend to abridge the immense volume of correspondence with the highest 

authorities, relating to matters of comparatively an insignificant importance ?_ 

I have no doubt it would have that tendency in a very marked manner; supposing 
India to be divided, in the manner suggested by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
into convenient circuits, and an authority placed at the head of each circuit, 
charged with the civil and political government of that division, such agents 
would alone hold direct correspondence with the Governor General, instead of 
a great multitude of agents, through whom the correspondence is now conducted ; 
and if duplicates of the reports prepared for the Governor General were trans¬ 
mitted to the authorities in this country, all the information connected with the 
affairs of that division of the territory would be compressed into a comparatively 
small compass. 

622. You contemplate, then, the detaching the Governor General from the 
local charge of Bengal ?—’That was part of the plan of Sir John Malcolm, which 
I confess appears to me to be full of advantages, for it would leave the Governor 
General at liberty to superintend and control all the departments of the state. 

623. Is it your opinion that the power not being at present sufficiently defined 
between the King’s courts and the government is a source of great evil and great 
danger to the government?—Referring to the recent disputes between the 
Supreme Court of Bombay and the Government of that presidency, I conceive 
that the continuance of such a divided authority must always menace great evil 
to the government, and injury also to the Supreme Court, because, in a struggle 
between the two authorities, the government may feel itself compelled to adopt 
measures which cannot fail to degrade the court in the eyes of the community. 


Veneris, 2° die Martii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Holt Mackenzie, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

624 IN what capacities have you served in the East Indies ?—On leaving the 
College of Fort William, I was first appointed an Assistant in the Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawlut, and afterwards became Reporter of Civil and Criminal 
Divisions, and then Deputy Registrar and Translator of the Regulations into the 
Persian and Bengalese languages. In 1816 I was removed to the office of Secre¬ 
tary to Government in the Territorial department, which I held until I left India 
in December 1830. For about 20 months I was employed in the interior, partly 
as Secretary to the Governor General, and partly as a supernumerary member of 
the Revenue Board. And whilst holding the office of Secretary to Government, 
I belonged to various cpmmittees, being for a considerable time a member of the 
College Council and of the Committee of Public Instruction. 

625. You were at the College at Hayleybury before you proceeded to India ? 
—Not at Hayleybury; the college was then at Hertford. 

626. Has this institution appeared to you beneficial in improving the qualifi¬ 
cations of the civil servants; and if so, in what manner and to what degree ?— 
I believe that it has been beneficial. It had very able men attached to it, and 
therefore it was a very good school. It;operated to delay the time when the young 
civilians left their native country, by about two years; and the rules prescribed at 
its institution went in some degree directly to raise the standard of qualification, 

but 
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of the Judges is, to admit the Judges of the Supreme Courts to participate with 
the Governor General in Council, as a legislative council, over a certain portion 
of territory, leaving the remainder, and the largest portion, under the exclusive 
authority of the Governor General in Council; that proposition has been objected 
to by the Governor General, upon grounds that appear to be irresistible. I should 
think that a legislative council, composed of the Governor General and Council, 
with the ministerial officers, secretaries, and heads of departments, attached to 
him, and with such an admixture of professional lawyers of reputation as would 
enable that tribunal to execute judicial as well as legislative functions, would be 
the best organ that could be constituted for the government of our empire in the 
East. I am the more inclined to express this opinion, because it is frankly 
avowed in the letters of the Judges, that there is in fact no limit whatever to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, so that by degrees that court is, I conceive, 
likely to sit in judgment upon all the acts of the executive government. Another 
part of the plan of the Judges is, that convenient divisions should be made of 
the whole territory, and that, for each portion of those territories, a tribunal 
should be created, which should exercise a large portion of the civil administration 
of the country, and exercise judicial functions, civil and criminal, equal to those 
which are now exercised by the King’s courts, and the Company’s supreme 
courts or the sudder adawlut, at each presidency ; I conceive that such a plan, 
if well arranged, would operate most beneficially, inasmuch as it would provide 
an adequate and convenient tribunal for the administration of justice to persons 
of all descriptions ; and, at the same time, give the government an effectual con¬ 
trol over the whole provincial administration, and prevent the recurrence of those 
abuses which have frequently occurred in that administration, and of which the 
government have had no knowledge, until their attention has been awakened by 
tumults and insurrectionary movements amongst the people, as in the recent 
instances of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara: of the real cause of such disturbances 
the government are at present ignorant, and have been obliged to depute local 
commissioners to investigate the same. Under a controlling authority on the 
snot, such cases would not I imagine occur. 

616. Whatever administrative powers might be delegated to the tribunals to 
which you allude in the subordinate presidencies, or whatever those divisions 
might be, am I to understand that you propose to concentrate the power of legis¬ 
lation in the council at Calcutta?—In a supreme council or authority, of which 
the Governor General and the present council should be component parts. 

617- You have stated some suggestions were made by the Judges and other 
authorities in India, u'ith respect to the constitution of such council; does any 
other mode occur to yourself as a means of establishing a different legislative 
assembly?—I think, under present circumstances, that the best composition 
for a council would be the Governor General as president, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature as vice-president, the members of the present 
Council, and one or perhaps more of the present Judges of the Supreme Court, 
with the ministerial officers of the government, and two or three native gentle¬ 
men of rank and character. 


John Sullivan, 
Esq. 

28 February 1882. 


61S. In the necessary absence of anything like a constituent body in India, 
might it not be desirable that the civil servants of the Company at the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies should themselves nominate or delegate one of their own body 
to s;t in the council at the legislative assembly at Calcutta ?—That presupposes an 
entire change in the constitution of the government; at present the civil servants 
of the Company are all official persons, and so connected with the government, 
that I should think it was hardly consistent with the situation they hold to form 
them into a regular constituency ; I have, however, not at all considered the 
subject, and would therefore beg to be understood as speaking with great 
diffidence. 


619- Alluding to the heads of departments at the several presidencies, do you 
conceive any advantage might result from the civil functionaries of this descrip¬ 
tion, delegating one of their own bodies to the legislative council ?—I think under 
present circumstances it would be better to leave the power of selection with the 
authorities in this country, or with the Governor General on the spot, making 
provision at the same time for that altered state of society which will gradually 
arise out of the congregation of a greater number of Europeans at Calcutta, and at 
the different presidencies; I should think it expedient then that persons not in any 
way connected with the government should have a seat in the legislative council; 
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but not to any great extent. On the whole, though the College has, I think, 

been useful, and I consider the recognition, which such an institution implied, Hot ^pcfierm 

of the necessity of requiring from the civil servants of the Company some quali- 2 March 1832 

tication tor office, yet I conceive that the same object might have been easily 

attained without it. 

627. Should you say that the advantages derived from it were equivalent to 
the expense of the institution itself?—I think not, because I conceive the same 
advantages could have been attained without the expense. It would be difficult 
otherwise to weigh the one against the other. 

628. Is it your opinion that this institution might be dispensed with without 
any serious public detriment ?—I think without any public detriment. 

629. In the event of its abolition, would you suggest that any and what new 
rules relative to the age and qualification of civil servants should be adopted ?— 

I think the plan lately acted upon by Parliament might be generally applied ; I 
mean that under which they allowed certain civilians to go out without entering 
the College. At the same time I think the civil service is such, that a higher 
standard of qualification than has yet been required, ought to be made a condition 
of appointment. I have no doubt that in England any standard of qualification 
that can well be desired, may be obtained without having a special institution for 
the purpose of communicating it; and it strikes me as being unreasonable for 
Government to go to any expense in furnishing the necessary qualifications, 
when it has so good a service to offer as the reward of their attainment. 

630. Will you state what you intend to convey by the expression higher quali¬ 
fication, and in what respect you propose the qualification should be raised ?—I 
should think that from all the gentlemen appointed to the civil service there should 
be required a much more extensive acquisition than they now generally make, in 
every branch of European knowledge which the College professes to teach, espe¬ 
cially on subjects connected with the science of government; and that the suc¬ 
cessful candidates might be equal to the best men that the College sends out. 

631. In regard to age, what alteration would you suggest?—I think it would 
be an advantage if they were not to go out to India till they were 22. 

632. At present the young men sent from the college at Hertford are of neces¬ 
sity entered at the college at Calcutta on their arrival in India?—Yes, that has 
hitherto been the plan ; but it applies of course only to the Bengal service. 

633. Has it been found generally, that on their entry into the college at Cal¬ 
cutta, they have made any such proficiency in oriental languages as to quality 
them for public business in India ?—There have been some instances of very con¬ 
siderable proficiency, but in general their acquisition of the languages has not 
been such as to enable them to enter immediately on public service. 

634. What is the general nature of their studies on their entrance into the Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta ?—Their prescribed studies are confined exclusively to the acqui¬ 
sition of two oriental languages. The condition of entering on the active duties 
of the service is such a knowledge of two of the oriental languages as, in the 
opinion of the examiner, may enable them to transact public business. 

635. And during the period of their acquiring these languages in Calcutta 
they are maintained by a public allowance?—Yes, they receive in Calcutta 300 
rupees a month, and a house. 

636. Should you say that the institution of the College at Calcutta has been 
publicly useful, and if so to what degree?—I think it has been useful chiefly in 
providing books, by which the acquisition of the native languages has been greatly 
facilitated* But that object having been accomplished, I think, on the whole, 
it is disadvantageous to the public service, instead of advantageous. 

637. Is there any corresponding institutions at Madrasor Bombay ?—AtMadras 
there is a collegiate institution, but it does not, I believe, precisely correspond 
with the. College at Calcutta, as that college stood a short time ago. There never 
were European professors at Madras: there were professors at Calcutta until 
very recently, but the office has now been abolished. At Calcutta there are a paid 
secretary to the college council, and paid examiners: I believe at Madras the 
secretary and examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s civil service, who receive 
no pay. I believe the young men at Madras did not Jive in any particular build¬ 
ing, but I cannot speak positively to that: in Calcutta, they generally resided 
in what are called the Writers’ Buildings, under the general control of the secretary 
to the college council. At Bombay there never has been any college for the civil 
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servants; but the examiners were paid officers, in which respect, however, a 
change wa 1 s proposed when I left India. 

638. Are you aware what was the ground of the abolition of professorships in 
the College at Calcutta?—Chiefly because the advantage derived from them did 
not appear equivalent to the expense. 

689. The systems at Calcutta and Madras not being the same, are you aware 
whether any different result was produced in the education of the young men at 
the two different establishments?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with Madras 
to say what the result was there. 

640. What has been the plan pursued at Bombay ?—At Bombay, I believe, 
the Government make no provision for instruction in the languages, except re¬ 
quiring the knowledge as a condition of promotion in the service. 

641. There being no such institution at Bombay, should you say that either at 
Calcutta or Madras any superior advantage over Bombay was felt from the exist¬ 
ence of those establishments ?—I should think no sufficient advantage to justify 
any material expense; of course some facility must have been afforded by the 
assistance of English gentlemen in aid of the native teachers. 

642. Was it not found at Calcutta that the civil servants were very generally 
involved in debt ?—A great number were. 

643. To what cause do you attribute that ?—Perhaps the main cause was the 
facility of their getting money ; and as they were very young men, they could 
not well be expected to be very prudent. Their being allowed to remain at 
Calcutta, though idle, was a cause of the debt being aggravated, the capital 
affording more facility and greater temptation to expense than remoter districts. 

644. Did not the facility of obtaining money arise very materially from the 
certain prospects which it was supposed that all young men arriving as writers 
there must have of civil promotion ?—I should imagine so, certainly. 

645. Is there any course of study specially applicable to India, except the 
study of the languages ?—1 am not aware of anything else. Formerly, 1 may 
remark, there was, I believe, no institution in England in which lectures were 
given in the science of political economy; and law, and history, and the science 
of government were not, I apprehend, much attended to in the general course 
of education. Still less was it usual to direct the attention of young men tb the 
information necessary to a knowledge of India and its inhabitants. But never¬ 
theless I see no cause to conclude that, if there were no college for civil servants, 
all that they ought to acquire might not be got elsewhere. 


646. Do you not think that as much knowledge might be acquired in India of 
the native languages in about six months as during the whole time they are at 
Hertford?—Generally I do not think it desirable that gentlemen destined for 
India should attend much to its languages in England ; they can acquire them 
with so much greater facility in the country when living among the people. 

647. Do you not think that the best course of education for a young man in 
India is that which would in England qualify him to fill any high public office 
as a statesman ?—Yes; at the same time I should think that the study of Sanscrit, 
if that language can be acquired without sacrificing the more important object 
of acquiring European knowledge, would be useful, as it opens almost the whole 
of the Hindoo dialects of India. 

648. You would give the students some instruction in languages in England ? 
—1 should like them to study the Sanscrit, though I consider the question of 
languages to be one of inferior importance, in so far as the education in England 
is concerned. 

649. The best education for an English gentleman would be the best for the 
Company’s service ?—With the difference that arises out of the necessity of learn¬ 
ing languages, of which the acquisition would be a mere matter of curiosity in 
an English gentleman. 

650. Does it appear to you that their early distribution through the several pro¬ 
vinces and chief places in India after their arrival, would enable them more speedily 

» and more effectually to acquire the several languages of the country than their 
being confined together in the expensive city of Calcutta ?— I think it would be 
decidedly an improvement to send them to stations selected chiefly with reference 
to the character of the individual officers employed there. I do not think there 
would beany difficulty in making such a selection, and getting the local officers at 
many of the stations to exercise (as friends, not as masters) all that general super¬ 
vision 
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vision over the young men which would be required. By such a plan their 
studies would be as much facilitated, and their good conduct better ensured than 
could be done by a collegiate institution in Calcutta. 

651. In Calcutta I presume they can make little or no proficiency in acquiring 
any of the different vernacular languages of the country?—There is no want of 
facilities if they choose to make use of them. In general I think they do not 
acquire much readiness in conversation, though there have been some who have 
done so. It depends a good deal on their mode ot life. The mass of the popu¬ 
lation of the town speak Bengalese, and many, with almost all our servants, con¬ 
verse with us in Hindostanee. 

652. Does it appear to you that the present plan of nominating those who are 
to become the future civil servants of the Company in the East, is calculated to 
secure the qualifications necessary for the discharge of the important functions 
they are to be called to ?—The plan of nomination goes- only to secure qualifi¬ 
cations a little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the same rank; 
and as every office held by a civilian, at least every office that ought to be filled 
by gentlemen deputed to India, is one of importance, I conceive that any plan 
which gives India only such an average of talent, must be considered to be defec¬ 
tive. It has certainly produced men of much talent, and the highest class of 
offices may be probably well filled, there being few; but looking to the great 
mass of offices, which are also very highly important to the well-being of the 
people, since every judge and every collector exercises an important influence 
on their comfort, I think the system has not been such as to send out to India a 
body of men fit to exercise, as it is desirable they should be exercised, the func¬ 
tions that belong to the civil service. 

653. Under the existing system is not the patronage exercised in this'respect 
by the individual Directors considered to be their private patronage, their re¬ 
muneration for whatever trouble the duties of their situation may have imposed 
upon them, and is subject to no public responsibility?—As far as I know, the 
case is so. 

654<. That being so, must it not necessarily happen that their selections are 
very much influenced by those private feelings of affection and connection which 
are common to all mankind ?—It certainly is s 6 ; and the appointments, I imagine, 
have always been avowedly made under the influence of such motives. 

655. How then can you be disposed to say that such a system would be likely 
to ensure a qualification little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of 
the same rank ?—My notion is, that the chance of success in India, the prospect 
at least of rising to the highest offices there, depending much on the qualifications 
of the individual, the value of an appointment to a man of talent is much higher 
than to an inferior man. The consequence, I conceive, must be a desire on the 
part of those who distribute the patronage, to seek among persons standing to 
them in the same relation, those who are likely to make the best use of the ap¬ 
pointments they give; and that ihey will consequently, among any considerable 
number of individuals in whose prospects they have the same interest, select the 
most talented. Something should be allowed for the qualifications required as a 
condition of appointment; but to that I should not attach much importance. I 
believe, however, that there has been, independently of other considerations, 
a general desire on the part of the Directors to send men who would do them 
honour; and that motive, though I do not imagine it can operate to prevent 
predominance of private feeling, I have no doubt gives a salutary direction to 
the force of private feeling. 

656. Would there not be advantageous results, at least in an equal degree, 
from any system that might be devised of appointing to the situation through 
the means of public competition ?—I should think that by competition a much 
higher average qualification might be obtained. 

657 . However distinguished we know many of the civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany to have been in their career in India, should you say that, for the general 
mass of offices to be supplied, there was a sufficient room for a selection in India 
on the part of those in whom the appointment rests in England ?—-I think not. 
I think we have many judges and collectors inferior to what would be if there was a 
fuller scope of selection in India, or competition for entering the service in England. 

658. Does it appear to you necessary to provide civil servants from home to fill 
all the offices now held by that class of functionaries, or could you suggest any 
limitation?—I think too many civilians have been employed in India, and that it 
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would be extremely desirable to substitute in many cases the agency of natives 
for Europeans, subject to European control. 

. 6 . 59 . So long as the remuneration of those who discharge the duties now exer¬ 
cised by the Directors of the East India Company, consists in this patronage, must 
not there be a tendency to counteract any plan that goes to devolve these functions 
upon natives ?—1 think the Directors must be more than men if they consider 
without prejudice any plan that goes to deprive them of so valuable a patronage. 

660. What check at present exists for regulating the supply of writers to the 

demand ; is it altogether at the discretion of the Directors themselves?_I believe 

it depends on the application of the Indian government; whether that rule has 
been practically applied, I cannot say. 

661. Do you happen to know whether there are at this period a great number 
of civil servants unemployed at the several presidencies, and whether, notwith¬ 
standing that circumstance, new appointments have been made this year ?— I 
believe there are supernumerary servants in India, and I have heard generally 
that new appointments have been recently made in England. 

66€. You stated that a certain number of civil servants were unemployed ; 
do you know what proportion the number of servants so unemployed bear to 
the whole number of servants on the general establishment of the Company ?— 
I do not remember the precise number. 

, 66S. Do you know whether such non-employment of the servants of the 
Company at the several presidencies arises from a reduction of the establishment, 
or fiom any misconduct on the part of individuals, or from their mditness for 
active duty?—1 believe it arises almost entirely from a reduction of offices, but 
partly from too many having been sent out. 

66f. In a country all the superior offices of which are filled by Europeans 
whose number cannot, if deficient, be reinforced and supplied in a less interval of 
time than a year, is it not desirable that there should be a fund of Europeans 
occasionally unemployed, in the respective presidencies, whose services may be 
applicable on such occasional emergencies ?—I think not. There are in most 
offices assistants who can be removed temporarily into a higher office, without 
any serious inconvenience ; and I consider it to be extremely unadvisable, both 
on the score of expense, and on the score of individual happiness, that English' 
gentlemen should be kept in India not actively employed. To have any num¬ 
ber out of employ is a great evil. 

665 . You stated that you believed the supply from England to be regulated 
by the demand made by the local government; are you aware that at dTfferent 
periods the respective governments have transmitted formal representations re¬ 
quiring more and more servants in the military or civil employment to be sent 
out; as, for instance, on the settlement of the Mahratta war ?—I have no doubt 
they have frequently stated the want of servants. 

666. And that, in consequence, the patronage of Directors of the East India 
Company was either enlarged or diminished, according to such local demand ?—I 
presume that has been the case to a considerable extent, though, as I said before, 

I spoke rather of the rule than of its practical operation. No very strict rule has’ 

I imagine, been observed, though certainly, in general, the extent of the patronage 
of the Directors, in respect to the civil service, lias chiefly depended on the re¬ 
presentation of the local government as to the necessity or otherwise of appointing 
writers. r ° 


667. You said the patronage of the Directors is exercised without any public 
responsibility ; are you aware of any greater responsibility attaching to the Direc¬ 
tors in their nomination of young men to the public service in India, than attaches 
to the Kings Government at home in their employment, either of officers in the 
civil sei vice at home, 01 in the diplomatic service abroad, or in the army or navy of 
England ?—No; I should imagine the King’s Ministers, in introducingyouno- men 
to office, exercise their patronage very much in the same way as the Directors 

668. Are you aware that in the selection of servants for the East India Com¬ 
pany, the Directors are bound to select such individuals as may have shown 
themselves duly qualified, according to certain tests prescribed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment?—I am aware of certain tests being required, but I do not consider those 
tests to operate at all to secure the necessary talent. 

669 . The question is whether they do not interpose a difficulty in the exercise 
of the patronage of the East India Company, which difficulty is not interposed 
in the case of the patronage of the Crown ?—I do not think that they have prac¬ 
tically operated to interpose any material difficulty. 


670 . In 
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670. In point of fact, does public opinion in any way operate in the appoint¬ 
ment of the young men to these situations, or are even the names of the young 
men sent out to India known to the public of this country ?—I imagine not. ° 

671. Are not the establishments, civil and military, at home, matters of no¬ 
toriety exactly as large or as limited as those establishments in the East India 
Company ?—I am not quite sure that I understand that question. 

672. The question refers to the first introduction of young men to the civil 
service of the Crown in England, and the civil service of the East India Com¬ 
pany in India. The appointments of clerks in public offices in England are not 
notified to the public at any time in any official manner; it is understood they 
are communicated to the public indirectly by the works of private individuals in 
the annual calendars : is any greater or less notoriety given to the appointment 
of young men to the civil service of India, on their first being sent out?—No ; 
I believe the two classes stand in that respect alike. 

673. Are the clerks in the public offices in England the body of persons from 
whom functionaries, discharging the highest political, financial, diplomatic, and 
other civil functions in the State, can alone be selected ?—I believe not; but I 
really cannot speak to the point, excepting very generally. 

674. Might not a selection made by competition, while it raised the standard 
of talent, lower the standard of birth; and would you not be likely to get per¬ 
sons whom the Company would not approve of ?—I should not be apprehensive 
of that consequence ; but the point is deserving of attention. 

675. Would it not be extremely difficult, in the present tendency of public 
feeling, to impose restrictions on the question of birth ?—Certainly, if the plan 
were otherwise one of perfectly open competition. 

676. Are the supernumerary civil servants out of employment in receipt of 
allowances from the Company in India ?—They all get what is called the allow¬ 
ance of civil servants out of employ. 

677 - Practically, what security against incapacity does the present system afford; 
though a man is a very incapable servant, from his having been nominated a writer, 
does he not as a matter of course get into the receipt of public pay ?—There are 
one or two cases in which writers have been lately sent home, chiefly on account of 
idleness ; and there is now a rule established in Bengal, that if they do not acquire 
a competent knowledge of the languages within two years, they will be sent to 
England. If they attain the qualification in respect to language, I do not think 
there is any other incapacity that would practically keep them out of office. 

678. Do you happen to know, that prior to this rule there were instances of 
individuals remaining four, five, and six years at the charge of the Company in 
India, without being able to attain the modicum of qualification in language 
which is required?—There were instances of their remaining several years, but 
I do not remember the number. 

G 79 - Do you consider the patronage exercised in India by the local got em¬ 
inent as very superior in its amount and importance to the patronage at present 
exercised by the Directors of the East India Company in the appointment of 
young men to the situation of writers ?—I am not prepared to weigh the one 
against the other ; they are both very important; but if the question were con- 
fined to the civil service, my experience would lead me to say, that the Governor 
General’s patronage is of small value, scarcely equivalent to the annoyance of 
having to decide on contending claims. 

680 . Take the patronage generally ?—Still I cannot weigh the one against 
the other. 

681 . Does not the patronage exercised in India itself, form a very large por¬ 
tion of the general patronage of India ?—It is certainly very considerable. 

682 . Would not the introduction of a system of appointment to the situation 
of writers by public competition tend very much to abridge the amount of home 
patronage ?—Certainly. Indeed, as I understand the plan, I should suppose it 
to exclude from patronage all offices appointed by competition, if the competi¬ 
tion is to be perfectly free. 

683 . You have stated also that the introduction of a system of appointment 
of natives to situations in India would tend also to abridge the necessity of so 
large an amount of home patronage ?—Yes. 

684 . In these two events, would it, in your opinion, be a matter of necessity 
that a body should be instituted for the sole purpose of exercising whatever amount 
of home patronage might still remain ?—No ; 1 should think the home patronage 
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might be so limited as to render it quite unnecessary to have a body specially 
appointed for its distribution ; it of course must rest somewhere. 

6 S 5 . In the event of the amount of patronage being thus limited, and it being 
necessary to place that amount in the hands of some persons in England, consider¬ 
ing the nature of the whole case, with regard to the interest of India as well as 
with regard to the interest of the public in England, what would you conceive to 
be the best scheme to adopt under such circumstances P—I confess my impression 
is, that if the government of England and its coloniesbe administered on principles 
of strict economy, it will, as far as concerns the immediate interests of this country, 
be rather a desirable thing to give the King’s Government the home patronage 
of India; for I should rather apprehend, that with a strictly economical system 
of administration, the King’s Government will scarcely be strong enough with¬ 
out some such addition to its patronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be 
enforced, and all improper interference in the patronage of India prevented, I 
should think the increase of the patronage of the King’s Government to the ex¬ 
tent implied in the question, to be on the whole an advantage. This I am aware 
is not likely to be a popular notion ; and if it should be thought objectionable to 
give the patronage to the King’s Government, I should imagine it could be 
easily disposed of otherwise: civil appointments might be given to the Univer¬ 
sities or other bodies, as has been more than once proposed; the principle of 
competition being largely, if not exclusively, followed. As to military appoint¬ 
ments, I see no reason why they should not be sold; I mean cadetships. 

686 . You have stated, that with regard to the domestic interests of England, 
you could view without apprehension the Indian patronage being vested in the 
King’s Government; what effect do you think such an arrangement would have 
on the good government of India?'—I should imagine, if the system of service 
and promotion in India be continued unchanged, it would have no immediate ef¬ 
fect on the government of India. I see no reason to think the King’s Ministers 
would appoint better men than the Directors; on the other hand, I see no rea¬ 
son for imagining that they would appoint worse. If, however, the King’s 
Government were to be subject to no control in the general administration of 
India, and could turn it to purposes of patronage, I should then apprehend 
greater abuse than I conceive is likely to occur under the present system. 

687. Has it ever occurred to you to say what you think would be the best 
system of patronage ?—As far as the civil servicers concerned, I think the plan 
of competition at public seminaries would be a great improvement. It was, I 
believe, acted upon by Mr. Wynn. I am not aware of any better plan. 

688 . In any case, you contemplate a considerable reduction of patronage, and at 
the same time the introduction of a large economy by the employment of natives in 
a great variety of capacities in which they are now not employed ?—Yes; I think 
the number of offices held by Europeans may be immediately abridged to a consi¬ 
derable extent, and gradually still further. The principle I should adopt, as 
regards the civil service, is to send no more men to India than is necessary for 
maintaining the supremacy of England and for securing good government to India; 
and I believe that in the ordinary administration of the country good government 
to India is best to be secured by employing the natives in all details. Thus, I 
conceive, that the judge of a district should be regarded as the governor of a 
district, and, subject to his control, the decision of individual cases should rest 
almost solely with the natives themselves. It seems unreasonable to expect that 
a few English gentlemen can otherwise do much towards giving the people a 
government much better than they could give themselves. Our main business 
must be to check misconduct in those we employ, and to prevent the strong 
from tyrannising over the weak ; and although, while we hold our power over 
India, we must, by a system of appeal, control the administration of justice, yet 
the cognizance of all cases in the first instance might, I conceive, at a very early 
period, if not immediately, be vested in the hands of natives. 

689 . Are you aware what proportion of native functionaries are now employed 
in the province of Benares,and what proportion of Europeans ?—Of European dis¬ 
trict officers there are in the four districts of that province four European judges, 

two of whom are also magistrates ; and two districts have separate magistrates_ 

four collectors, four registrars, and, if the complement be full, four'assistants. 
On the present system the full establishment of European functionaries is ordi¬ 
narily four; there is a very large body of native subordinates. 


690. Can 
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690. Can you state to the Committee the average number of natives employed 
in respect to the four chiefs whom you now mention as being Europeans?—I do 
not recollect the precise number ; they are very numerous, and vary in different 
districts. I can, however, get the information and furnish it hereafter. 

691. State to the Committee what, from your experience, is the capacity of 
the natives of India generally for civil employment ?—I think generally they are 
exceedingly acute as men of business, and very industrious. 

692. Will you state what has been done towards promoting the education of the 
natives of India since the last charter?—The government has established the fol¬ 
lowing new colleges or academies: one in Calcutta, for the Hindoos; one in Delhi, 
and another in Agra, for both Moslems and Hindoos. The old Moslem College at 
Calcutta has been very much reformed, and the study of English latterly intro¬ 
duced into it. The same course has been followed in regard to the old Hindoo 
College at Benares: all being now efficiently superintended and supplied with 
books. It has also established a few schools in other parts of the country ; and 
other seminaries, established by individuals, have been aided by it. 

693. Do you mean Europeans or natives ?—Partly both. In Calcutta, the 
Vidyalaya, which is an Hindoo academy for the instruction of natives in English, 
was chiefly established by natives. It has b een aided b y govern ment, and a large 
share in its direction has been latterly TakenTy Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, 
who is junior member and secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction ; and 
to that it mainly owes its success. The other schools which have been established 
either by individuals or by societies, have been aided chiefly with books ; and sup¬ 
port has been given to an association called the School-book Society. For a detail 
of what has been done by government in the way of education, I beg to refer the 
Committee to the reports of the Committee of Public Instruction, who are re¬ 
quired annually to submit to the government a statement of everything of import¬ 
ance regarding the institutions with which it interferes; and these reports will con¬ 
vey to the Committee more precise and accurate information than I can give. The 
resolution of government appointing the Committee of Public Instruction was 
passed in the year 1823; and there are periodical reports of the Committee, 
giving a full explanation of everything that has been done since. 

694. Prior to the year 1813 several of these institutions had been founded by 
natives themselves ?—The colleges I mentioned as existing previously were 
established by the British Government. That at Benares was established by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and endowed out of the surplus revenue of the province ; 
the college at Fort William was established by Mr. Hastings, and endowed with 
certain lands in the vicinity of Calcutta. Both had been left chiefly to native 
management, and very little attended to. 

695. Are you aware what interval elapsed subsequently to the provision of the 
Act of 1813, before any measures were taken to apply any part of the funds as 
directed out of the surplus of the territorial revenue ?—It was not till 1823 that 
the government adopted any fixed scheme for the promotion of native educa¬ 
tion. It had previously afforded assistance to particular institutions, and also 
attended to the improvement of the two colleges at Calcutta and Benares. Be¬ 
fore 1823 I do not think they had any assured conviction of having a surplus 
revenue, and the propriety of adopting some general scheme for the promotion 
of the education of the natives was recognized on the first occasion on which the 
question of disposing of a surplus revenue was formally discussed. This was at 
the time when Mr. Adam was Governor General, immediately after the termi¬ 
nation of the administration of Lord Hastings. Before that period the govern¬ 
ment could not well reckon with confidence on a surplus, and events have shown 
that they reckoned much too sanguinely on that occasion. 

(>90. Do you recollect what was about the territorial revenue drawn from 
India at that period ?—I think, about 20,000,000/. 

697* And what sum has the government since appropriated to the purpose of 
native education ?—In Bengal a lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
committee of education, in addition to the funds already belonging to the exist¬ 
ing institutions. 

698 . Are you aware whether the Government of England make any and what 
provision for the education of the people of England?—I am not aware of any 
charge on the general revenues of England for purposes of education in that part 
of the United Kingdom. 
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699. Do you conceive the two cases to be in any way parallel ?—No ; I con¬ 
sider the distinction to be, that the people of England govern themselves and 
educate themselves; the people of India are governed by the English. 

700. Thenativegovernment of India, which preceded the British Government, 
established certain institutions of a charitable kind, partly for the relief of sickness, 
and partly for instruction ; have these institutions been maintained by the British 
Government ?—Ibelieve that all endowments which existed when weacquired the 
country, were maintained ; but in the Bengal provinces there were few, if any, that 
could properly be called institutions established by the government for the purpose 
of instruction. Particular Brahmins and other learned men frequently had allow¬ 
ances on the condition of communicating instruction : these have been continued 
where the grant of the former government appeared to be perpetual; where the 
grant was personal, it has ordinarily lapsed with the death of the party. I do not 
now remember, within the Bengal presidency, more than one institution for educa¬ 
tion established under the preceding government, which has come to our notice. 

701. In addition to that one, you have already stated that Mr. Hastings 
founded one institution, and Mr. Duncan another, and that the Government 
have contributed to the maintenance of other institutions prior to the year 1823, 
when they established a formal system for carrying into effect the Act confirm¬ 
ing the last charter ?—Yes. 

702. With a view to the more general identification of the natives with the 
government of India, do you consider that the more general extension of the 
English language is highly desirable ?—Yes; I think it is very desirable. 

703. Has such extension been upon the whole, in your opinion, hitherto dis¬ 
couraged or encouraged by the government of India ?—Latterly it has been an 
object in all the government institutions to introduce instruction in the English 
language. 

704. Systematically ?—-Y T es, latterly; I do not think the same policy had 
been previously pursued. There is a paper, written by the late Mr. Charles 
Grant, which was, I believe, printed by the Committee of Parliament on the 
occasion of the last charter, and which contains many important suggestions on 
the subject, submitted by him to the Government as far back I think as 1793; 
but his views were not acted upon. Of late years it has been the policy, or 
rather the desire, of the Government to extend the English language. 

705. But have they taken any active measures for giving effect to that desire?_ 

Not until subsequently to the establishment of the education committee in Bengal. 

706. Is not the language in which the proceedings of the courts of justice are 
conducted, the Persian language, a language almost asforeign tothe natives of India 
as the English language itself ?—Persian cannot, in any part of the provinces be¬ 
longing to the Bengal presidency, be said to be almost as foreign to the natives as 
English. In Bengal Proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the 
people, I mean of those who read and write ; but there in the lower courts the pro¬ 
ceedings are held in the Bengalese language, and the regulations are translated into 
that language. In Bahar, and in the Western Provinces, most men, whether 
Mussulmen or Hindoos, of any pretence to education, understand Persian ; and 
although it be unknown to the great bulk of the people, who are agriculturists 
following the plough, and do not read or write at all, speaking only their local 
dialect, still the Persian is known to a great multitude of persons, not only in the 
chief towns, but throughout the country. 

707. Should you say that the Persian was as familiar tothe people of India as 
the French may be to the people of England ?—Much more so in the western pro¬ 
vinces of the Bengal presidency. Almost every public officer with a monthly 
salary of 30s. or upwards, knows it, I believe, enough for the purposes of busi¬ 
ness; and the same may be said of the majority of all classes who can read and 
write at all, excepting probably the mercantile classes, many of whom, though 
possessed of great wealth, do not understand Persian. I should therefore con¬ 
ceive that a knowledge of Persian descends much lower in society in Hindostan, 
than a knowledge of French in England, though it is rarely spoken. 

708. The proceedings are conducted through interpreters ?—Not generally ; 
the examinations are actually conducted in the common language of conversa¬ 
tion, the Persian is only used for record. 

709. In your opinion would it be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the proceedingsofthecourtsofjustice in India?— -I think it might be 

done 
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done gradually, if the attainment were made a condition of promotion in the 
service. In Bengal the natives are generally anxious and willing to learn it. 

710 . Explain to the Committee what you understand by the gradual altera¬ 
tion of a language in judicial proceedings ? —I understand that the change 
should be made district by district. 

711. Then complete and absolute in any one district at a given period ?—Yes. 

712. Is not every regulation of the government translated into the native lan¬ 
guage of the district in which it may be promulgated ?—No. In Bengal we have a 
translation into Bengalese, for the use of the people in that province: the Persian 
translation is the only one that the natives of the other provinces have. The regu¬ 
lations used formerly to be translated into Hindostanee, but the translation was 
found to be less intelligible to the people generally than the Persian. In fact the 
language of the body of the population varies so much in different parts of the 
Upper Provinces, and, from want of schools and books, is so little settled, that it 
would be extremely difficult to translate the regulations into any language that 
would be understood there, unless a separate translation were made for every dis¬ 
trict, if even then. But, practically speaking, I believe the Persian regulations are 
accessible to as many people in those provinces as Acls of Parliament are in 
England. The men of business read Persian, and the rest of the people, when 
their rights are affected, ascertain through them the bearing of our regulations. 
And so I suppose it is with the laws of most countries. 

713. Does there exist on the part of the natives a disposition to become 
acquainted with the English language, or otherwise?—I think on the Bengal 
side of India there exists a very strong disposition : indeed it has been very 
strongly evinced both at Agra and Delhi, which may be considered the most 
remote of the chief towns of the provinces under Bengal. 

714. Have you any doubt that the distribution of prizes for education, and the 
making, in some measure, the acquisition of the English language a condition of 
preferment and employment to the natives, would be such a stimulus as would 
tend rapidly to spread the language through the Indian empire ?—No doubt its 
extension would be greatly promoted by any preference being given to those who 
had acquired it. 

715. Are the Committee to understand that you think there is a reasonable pro¬ 
bability under any circumstances of the English language being at all generally 
diffused throughout any part of our dominions in India, and becoming in any 
degree known to the great body of the community ?—I think the chance depends 
very much on the number of Europeans who may reside in the country. I do not 
think the thing hopeless, though time is of course required for such a change. A 
knowledge of English is rapidly extending in Calcutta and the villages adjoining ; 
and that the natives will nowhere object to the acquisition of English, may perhaps 
be inferred from the circumstance that the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor, of his own 
motion, at least with the free consent of those abouthim, had commenced the study 
of English before I left India, upon the avowed ground that the supreme govern¬ 
ment being English, it was reasonable that he, a Hindoo prince, if required to 
acquire a language foreign to his state, should select the language of the existing 
supreme power, in preference to the Persian language of the Mogul court. 

716. Do you not consider it as rather a refined mode of flattery, to acquire the 
English language ?—I have no doubt it was thought that the proposition would be 
an agreeable one. But it has been acted upon ; and I should look to such influ¬ 
ences as one means at least of extending a knowledge of the language. 

717- Are you aware of any instance in history of an European language being 
introduced into the courts of justice of an oriental nation ?—1 am not immediately 
prepared to say what the practice of the Greek and Roman empires was in regard 
to their oriental provinces; my impression is, that their languages were intro¬ 
duced largely into Asia. 

718. Do you think there is any danger in an attempt on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to introduce the English language into the proceedings of a court of justice, 
and would it excite apprehensions that it was preparatory to further changes in 
circumstances that are peculiar to the religion or customs and habits of the native 
population ?—No ; I think not. 

719. Do you not think that the attempt to alter the form of dress in 1809, was 
one of the principal causes of the disturbance that took place in the native 
army ?—I believe that had some effect. 

720 . Would you not consider the settling of capitalists in India, with a view to 
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the extension of commerce, a means of very much facilitating the introduction 
of English generally ?—I think the diffusion of English depends greatly on the 
number of English settlers. 

721. Are you aware whether the Tartar government of China has ever intro¬ 
duced their own language into the judicial proceedings of that empire?—I 
believe not. 

722. Do you not consider that the natives would consider the introduction of 
English rather as the introduction of the language of one set of conquerors for 
the language of another ?—I do not think that notion would cross their minds. 
But if the introduction of the English were so effected as to cause any serious 
inconvenience to the people, or suddenly to throw out of employment any large 
class, there would, I should imagine, be great discontent; and in all cases of dis¬ 
content in India, there is danger of its taking a direction towards their religion. 

723. Do you think that English can ever be introduced by the interference 
of Government; and is there any likelihood of there ever being such an inter¬ 
course between the English and the natives as to enable them to acquire it 
familiarly ?—I think it may be gradually introduced, and that the interference 
of Government may essentially promote its introduction. In proportion as 
Englishmen and their children are abundant, the introduction of the language 
will be facilitated. I think at the present moment there would probably be no 
difficulty in introducing the use of English into the suburbs court of Calcutta. 

724. Do you contemplate at any period such a number of English residing 
generally in India as to enable the natives to acquire the English language 

I think that in the province of Bengal Proper the number of persons speaking 
English may be expected at no distant period to be considerable. 

725. Is there at present any considerable number of natives in Calcutta who 
speak and write the language fluently ?—There is a considerable number of 
persons who write and speak the English language extremely well; and the 
students of the Vidyalaya have indeed shown an astonishing proficiency in lan¬ 
guage, writing it, many of them, with purity quite equal to that shown by lads 
of the same age at an English school. The exercises to which I immediately 
refer, I was assured had been written by them without any assistance, and they 
were excellent compositions. 

726. Of course any introduction of the English language into the courts of jus¬ 
tice could only be contingent upon along and established introduction of the lan¬ 
guage into the general education of the country ?—I think it should be contingent 
upon its becoming general, or nearly so, among the educated classes ; but in so far 
as the Persian language is used, I conceive that whenever English becomes 
known to the educated classes in a degree at all equal to that in which that lan¬ 
guage is now known, it should then be substituted for it. In Bengal Proper, 
for instance, the Persian being a comparatively foreign language, a much less gene¬ 
ral extension of English would justify the superseding of Persian in the offices in 
which it is now used, by English, than in theother provinces where Persian is more 
generally known. Independently, however, of its general introduction, there are 
particular situations held by natives, in which it has been suggested that a know¬ 
ledge of English should be required, being in the first instance made a title of pre¬ 
ference. Thus, attached to every court, there is an officer called the Government 
Pleader, who manages the government suits. Many of the pleaders are now edu¬ 
cated at the college in Calcutta ; and the young men have expressed themselves 
decidedly that their study of English must depend on its comparative utility with 
the study of Arabic, as a means of getting on in life. Now if the government 
pleaders, who have to communicate with the English officers on all matters relating 
to the public lawsuits, many of which require a reference to English papers, were 
appointed on account of their knowledge of English, the arrangement would be a 
convenient one; and a considerable step would be made in the encouragement of 
the study, without interfering with the interests of any one. That measure alone 
would probably have no small effect in extending the knowledge of the English 
language. In the same way, in the revenue and other departments, Government 
might, in appointing to particular offices, give a preference to those who knew 
English, and so gradually introduce into the country a great many natives ac¬ 
quainted with our language. For every office to which the knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish gave au opening, we should have numerous candidates studying the language; 
and in that way, I think, without anything like compulsion, or an interference 
at all offensive, the Government might promote it greatly. 
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727 . Have you considered the necessity of the maintenance of the present 
system of licensing individuals, in order to permit their residence in India ?—Yes. 

728. What is your opinion of the necessity of such a regulation, and to what 
extent might it be safely abolished ?—A s far as Bengal Proper is concerned I see 
rio reason for any restriction. I should extend the observation to the whole of 
the provinces subject to the Bengal presidency ; nor, as far as I know of Madras, 
am I immediately aware of any necessity for restriction there. I should think 
that on the Bombay side of India there may in several places be more ground for 
restriction, the country having been recently acquired, the Mahrattas being a 
conquered people, whereas in the other parts of India we have generally displaced 
governments nearly as strange to the people as ourselves; and the leading men 
of the community in those recent acquisitions have, I apprehend, their position 
and their notions much more extensively derived from preceding governments 
than is the case in the older provinces of Bengal. I think, however, that it would 
not be advisable to throw open the whole of India, nor indeed any presidency, 
without leaving some discretion to the local government, to be exercised, of 
course, subject to revision from home ; but as far as Bengal is concerned, I should 
not apprehend the necessity of any restrictions. 

722 . As the law now stands is not every British subject, whatever amount of 
capital he may have embarked in the country, liable to deportation at the arbitrary 
pleasure of the government of the presidency in which he resides ?—He may cer¬ 
tainly be removed by an order of the government if he is not licensed, or if he 
stays after his license is cancelled; but I should scarcely say he is liable to be 
removed at the arbitrary pleasure of the government: he is indeed liable to be 
removed whenever in the judgment of the governor his removal is necessary. 

730. Is there any other limit to the exercise of that power than thejudgment 
and discretion of the individual invested with it?—No; and his responsibility 
for the act to the authorities at home, and to his country generally. 

731. But would his responsibility in any way diminish the injury to the indi¬ 
vidual, who having embarked his capital in the country, had been sent home?— 
Not unless the individual can get damages, which I apprehend can hardly ever 
be expected. 

732. In what way would you propose that that power should be qualified or 
limited ?—The qualification that has suggested itself to me is, that it should be 
exercised as a legislative act. I mean that the ordinary operation of the law 
should be against the exercise of any such power, but that the Governor-General 
in council should have authority to pass an act suspending the ordinary operation 
of the law, and directing the removal of any European, whose presence might 
be deemed dangerous, and that no European should be deported, unless by legal 
sentence of a court, without the formality and the discussion which would of 
course precede the passing of such a law ; but I do not think that the power 
could altogether be taken away from the local government. 

733. When you speak of the local government, do you mean the subordinate 
presidencies as well as the government of Bengal?—My notion is, that the sub¬ 
ordinate governments should not legislate without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. Probably in some cases the European proposed to be sent 
home might prefer awaiting thejudgment of the homeauthorities, under restraint: 
in that case I should think his claim to stay in the country ought to be allowed ; 
it being left to the discretion of the governor to place him under such restraint 
as would obviate the danger apprehended from his presence, and prevent him 
from any acts likely to occasion clanger. The main thing wanted to prevent the 
risk of abuse, seems to be to give formality to the act, that it may be deliberately 
considered, and that the party may have full opportunity of stating all he may 
desire to have stated as cause why he should not be deported. 

734. Do you contemplate the probability of any case of extreme danger 
arising from the continuance of an individual under such circumstances, that is 
to say, under restraint, in the country, until his case can have been reported 
home, and the sanction of the authorities at home to his deportation received ? 
—I can scarcely contemplate such a case. ■ The necessity of deportation, without 
sanction from home, seems chiefly to arise from the difficulty of placing an 
European under any restraint without great injury to his health ; yet the privilege 
of staying might in some cases be important; and if he chose to remain on the spot, 
there would, I think, be little chance of his being subjected to anything like 
cruel treatment; whereas when once lie is shipped, the thing is done and cannot 
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be recalled. The great object, as I have said, is to give the government time to 
pause, that the act may not be done with passion, and that it may be considered 
more solemn than if it be a mere ordinary executive order. 

73 5 . From the high and confidential situations you held, is it possible that any 
such acts of deportation could have occurred during your employment without 
your knowledge?—I should think not; on the deportation of any person of 
consideration I should certainly have known it. 

736. During the time you were secretary to the government, is it possible any 
such case could have occurred, whether of persons of consideration or otherwise, 
withoutyour knowledge?—Instances may have occurred in which destitute Euro¬ 
peans, or persons reported by the police, were sent home, of which I knew 
nothing. All cases of deportation from state necessity must, I think, have come 
to my knowledge. 

737. The former questions have had reference to deportation from alleged 
state necessity ?—I should imagine I must have known all that so occurred. 

738. State to the Committee the actual number of deportations during the 
time of your connection with the government of Fort William ?—I only remember 
two during 15 years. 

739. Are the Committee to understand that the powers of the Governor 
General, or of the governors in the several presidencies, to deport individuals 
within their respective governments, is similar to that vested in the Secretary of 
State by the old Alien Act, with respect to foreigners?—I apprehend very much so. 

740. In both instances the exercise of the power being subject to the general 
responsibility which a public man owes to his country ?—I apprehend so. 

741. Under the administration of Lord Wellesley, were there not instances of 
foreign adventurers, not from England, appearing in the Deccan and other parts 
of India, whom it was necessary, for the safety of the British interests, to remove 
from that country ?—I am not aware of the particulars, but I presume that when 
the French officers were removed from the armies of native princes, they were 
generally ordered to proceed to Europe. Some of the French officers who left 
the Mahratta service indeed settled in Bengal, and the same may have happened 
at Fort St. George. 

742. Do you or not conceive that a greater power must be left to the executive 
government, considering the nature of the empire in India, than would be fairly 
claimed or exercised by the English Government at home ?—Certainly a much 
greater power. 

743. Doyou think it necessary that the government in India should have a more 
summary power of removing natives of other European nations than it should 
have to remove British subjects?—I should object to the summary exercise of 
any such power. But it would be sufficient, I think, to require a solemn legis¬ 
lative act in the case of British subjects 5 and, as far as treaties allow it, the power 
of removing foreigners should be absolute. 

744. Do you apprehend that, considering the large expense of the voyage to 
India, and the total impossibility of the mere peasant maintaining himself by 
agricultural labour in India, it is at all probable that the consequence of the re¬ 
laxation of the licensing system would lead to a vast influx of needy adventurers 
into India?—I should think not. My own impression is, the number of English 
settlers would never be equal to that which it is desirable to have ; and I see no 
risk of public inconvenience from the resort of needy adventurers, although there 
might be some individual misery to themselves. 

745. Have you any doubt that the resort of Europeans, under any relaxation 
of the present system, would be confined to persons engaged in commercial or 
manufacturing enterprise, or to scientific men ?—I should think the relaxation 
would chiefly lead to the introduction of men of capital, or character that would 
enable them to command capital. 

746. Is it not the nature of such a power as now exists, over the persons and 
properties of individuals, to discourage the settlement of commercial or manufac¬ 
turing capital in that country ?—I think it must have some effect, especially on 
public opinion in England. As far as the merchants settled in India are con¬ 
cerned, I believe their experienceof the principles of the government has rendered 
them very little apprehensive of the misuse of the existing power ; and that in 
so far as the introduction of English capital or intelligence depended on them, 
the effect is much less than upon persons who in this country might speculate on 
their making new establishments in India. 


747. Do 
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747- Do you conceive that there exists in our Eastern possessions a great field 
for mercantile enterprise?—I think there is a great opening for improvement in the 
commerce of the country. 

748. With a view to avail ourselves of it, should you not consider it of import¬ 
ance to give every possible encouragement to the introduction of English capital ? 
-—I think it very important to encourage the introduction of English capital and 
intelligence ; especially because the educated classes of natives seem as yet to 
have little or no turn towards agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

749. Are you aware what has been the chief obstacle to the establishment of 
Europeans in the provinces ?—I believe the difficulty of administering justice is 
considered to present the chief obstacle. 

750. Will you state to the Committee how Europeans and natives are circum¬ 
stanced in regard to each other in that respect?—Within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court there is no distinction, excepting so far as their peculiar law of 
inheritance, and other special laws and customs, are secured to the natives, and 
as the acts regarding juries operate. In the interior the criminal courts can only 
try a British-born subject for an assault: any felony, however inconsiderable, 
renders it necessary, if he is not a military man, that he should be sent to the 
presidency. In the civil department, suits may be brought against him in the 
local court, but an appeal lies to the Supreme Court in any case that would be 
appealable by a native to the Company’s chief court. It is doubtful whether one 
British-born subject can sue another in the country courts. Europeans are not 
allowed to hold land at all in the interior, without the express permission of 
government; and holding such land without permission, they cannot recover 
against any person who disturbs their possession or withholds their rents. For 
almost all the lands, therefore, held by them (and many do hold considerable 
tracts of land in the names of their native servants), they are necessarily very 
much in the power of those persons; the government having hitherto only granted 
permission to Europeans to take leases under certain conditions, which seem as yet 
to have practically operated to prevent them from taking advantage of the resolu¬ 
tion, which was passed with a view of opening Facilities to their occupation of land. 

751. Then the natives, in the event of sustaining injury from English settlers 
in the provinces, have, except in the very limited case you mentioned, no other 
redress than by going to the Supreme Court of the presidency ?—All cases only 
cognizant by the Supreme Court must go there ; but the jurisdiction of the local 
courts is considerable. 

752. Would it, in your opinion, be practicable to render the European settlers 
amenable to the provincial criminal court ?—I think that Europeans should be 
placed on a footing with natives when they live in the interior, and be subject to 
the law of the interior in all respects like a native. 

7 53. How would you adapt that system to the altered state of things that 
would arise from a man being allowed to settle in the interior ?—It does not 
strike me that any change would be necessary, beyond what is necessary to the 
good administration of justice. The Europeans, I think, would be few, and I 
do not apprehend any difficulty from their cases being tried by the native judges, 
if of a kind that would be ordinarily cognizable by them. All very serious cases, 
where natives were concerned, I should, for the present at least, reserve to the 
European judges, using the natives as their assistants and assessors. 

754. What code of criminal law is administered in the provincial courts?— 
It rests chiefly on the regulations of the British Government, with little or no 
remains of the old Mussulman code of the country. I hardly remember any 
instance of a crime of which the punishment has not been regulated by the 
English code. We have at least got rid of everything that was considered 
objectionable in the Mussulman law, as far as punishment of crime is concerned, 
and all unreasonable technicalities regarding evidence have been set aside. I 
am not, therefore, aware of any thing to bar the application to all classes of the 
criminal law administered in the provincial courts: and an opinion has been 
stated by the judges of the Supreme Court, that a code equally applicable to 
Calcutta and the provinces might be very easily formed. A good deal of mis¬ 
apprehension has arisen from its being fancied that our courts in the interior 
administered a barbarous code; whereas, looking at the crimes and punishments, 
my impression is that our law will on examination be found to be a milder one 
than that of England, and at least as reasonable a one. 
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755. What classes of persons do these natives judges consist of?—The head 
native judges are Moslems or Hindoos ; they are generally, the former especially, 
men of education, as far as their own learning extends. In the criminal depart¬ 
ment the Mussulman officer is alone employed ; he gives a verdict in criminal 
cases tried by the court of circuit, as an assessor to the judge ; and 1 think that in 
general the verdicts I have seen were well drawn up and showed abundantintellect. 

756. Are you not aware that the case of the indigo planters lias often been 
adduced as a proof that the ownership of land on the part of Englishmen in India 
must produce effects very detrimental to the English character in that country ? 
—I believe that opinion has been held by many. I should observe, that never 
having been in charge of a district myself, I can only speak from the authority of 
others ; but I have communicated on the subject witii a great number of public 
officers, and also with many individuals not in the service : the general result of 
my inquiry is, that the disorders of a few have been allowed a great deal too much 
weight in estimating the general character of the class ; and on the general ques¬ 
tion, I should say that the balance of good is exceedingly great. I consider the 
evils in the lower parts of Bengal, with which I am best acquainted, to have arisen 
in a considerable degree out of the restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans 
in India. If the persons who own or support the indigo factories had been 
allowed to send home for any persons whom they thought likely to be good 
managers, their concerns would have been in the hands of a class very superior to 
many who from necessity they have been compelled to employ ; for factories are, 
I believe, often in the hands of persons not qualified for so greatatrust. I apprehend 
also that great mischief has arisen out of the difficulty of occupying land, by which 
Europeans have been compelled to hold land, which they do very extensively, in 
the name of native agents. I have understood from gentlemen, indigo planters 
themselves, that they were compelled frequently to wink at abuse on the part of 
the natives whom they employed, chiefly because the land being in their name, 
they had the means, if not of ruining them, at least of putting them to great loss 
and inconvenience. Another effect of the prevention of Europeans holding land 
avowedly, is, that when disputes arise in the courts, it is much more difficult to 
get at the real truth, and therefore there is a great opening to litigation. I think 
it probable, if Europeans had the power of holding land, that the tenures neces¬ 
sary for the conduct of their indigo business would have been fully ascertained, 
and there woidd rarely have arisen the question, now often disputed, whether a 
particular planter be entitled to the produce of a particular tract of land or not. 
Under the present system it constantly happens that the courts are called on the 
spur of the moment to decide disputes involved in doubt; and as their decision 
can hardly be quick enough to save the season, the indigo planters are often com¬ 
pelled, in their self defence, to use force to secure their rights. I think the pre¬ 
vailing opinion of the public officers in Bengal, to whose opinion I should attach 
most weight, was, that the indigo trade had very greatly added to the wealth of 
the districts in which it was established, and benefitted the native inhabitants, 
and that the outrages complained of were rather exceptions to the general rule! 

757. Does there exist any general jealousy on the part of the natives of Euro¬ 
peans occupying land in India ?—I am not aware of any such jealousy; but I 
have no doubt that paiticulai classes may 7 object to it, and be unwilling to have 
Europeans settled in their neighbourhood. I should think a considerable number 
of Bengal zemindars would object; for many oppress their tenants exceedingly. 

758. Should you suppose the higher classes throughout India would generally 
be averse to it ?—I think not, supposing the Europeans respectable. 

759. Does it come within your knowledge that the zemindars have shown a 
great anxiety to induce Europeans to extend their occupation of land ?—I have 
heard it so stated, but I do not know the fact, 

760. Should you not consider it advantageous to the zemindars for Europeans 
to settle, as it would increase the value of laud ?—It would be for their advantage, 
but a good deal would depend on the extent to which they may really be The 
owners of the lands contained in their zemindaries: many of the great zemindars 
are not, 1 think, and do not yet securely consider themselves as entitled to 
enhance at pleasure the rents of their tenantry ; and they are, I believe, generally 
guilty of considerable exactions. This state of things must probably make them 
averse to anything that is likely to increase the influx of Europeans; and in 
general the natives look more to immediate objects than to distant advantages. 

761. Would it not have the effect of increasing the value ofland immediately ? 

—I should think very soon, certainly. J 
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Martis , 6° die Martii, 1832. 

SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Holt Mackenzie, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

762. REFERRING to some questions on your last examination respecting 
patronage, you stated that you considered it desirable to introduce the principle 
of selecting by competition ?—Yes. 

763. Do you think that the progress a young man makes in education in 
England is any criterion for the qualities required for a civil servant in India ?— 
Yes, I think so certainly, taking education in a liberal sense. 

764. Do not you think that a selection at a later period of life would be 
preferable?—I think civilians had better be 22 years of age before they go out 
to India. 

76.5. What objection do you see to the whole of the service being originally 
military, and selections afterwards made for the civil and military officers ?—f have 
always thought that would be an improvement upon the present system ; but I do 
not think it would be the best system that could be adopted. 

766. Have not some of the most distinguished of the Company’s civil func¬ 
tionaries been military officers?—Certainly, the military branch of the service 
has furnished some of the best men. 

767. Have any provinces been better managed than the Ceded Districts, which 
have been temporarily under a military man, Sir Thomas Munro?—I do not 
remember any administrator in India so good as Sir Thomas Munro. 

768. Does not the situation of the European officer in charge of a province 
correspond with the Ami! under the Mahomedan government ?—It pretty nearly 
resembles it, I believe, in places where there is no separation of departments. 
But the Amils had generally, I imagine, a personal interest in the revenue, which 
the British officers have not, and the power of the latter is much less arbitrary ; 
nor have they generally any military duty beyond what a civilian is capable of 
discharging. 

769. Do not you think that it would be an improvement that the government 
should be of a mixed civil and military character?—Not as a permanent plan. 
In the ordinary administration of the country, I think the civil authority should 
be separate and predominant. Sir Thomas Munro was, I imagine, very little of 
a military man when he held the appointment referred to. 

770. Do not you think that with every improvement we can introduce into 

India, the tenure of India must be in a great measure the tenure of the sword?_In 

a great part of India, and for a long time, such must, I think, be the condition 
of our tenure. In Bengal Proper the case seems to be different ; there, I believe, 
the feeling to be, that we protect, rather than control by the sword. The people 
do not think of resistance, and have no conception that they could protect them¬ 
selves from invasion by others if we were away : they are essentially unmilitary. 
In the Western provinces, the submission of the people appears to me to rest 
mainly on the dread of our military power; and our civil officers are obeyed, because 
they have the bayonet to back them. We protect the people indeed better pro¬ 
bably than any preceding government, and they can hardly, especially the lower 
classes, be insensible of the circumstance. But still I conceive that in the general 
sentiment, certainly among the most influential classes, the restraints we impose 
are regarded, rather than the protection we afford ; those who are used to arms 
may naturally fancy that they could protect themselves; and on the whole, from 
Benares upwards, I should say that essentially we hold the country by the sword. 

I am not aware how far that distinction I have mentioned in regard to the Ben¬ 
gal side of India would apply to Madras and Bombay. I should suppose the 
tenure by the sword must be the prevalent tenure. 

771. In the probable course of the Company’s government are not those pro¬ 
vinces in which the tenure is what you admit it to be, that of the sword, very likely 
to continue such as to require military talent on the part of those servants of the 
Company filling the most important situations probably for the next 50 years ? - I 
think that, generally speaking, we must look to our holding India, for a long time 
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to come, very much by the sword; but I should not therefore conclude that 
military talent is what is wanted in the governors of the country. To estab¬ 
lish a good civil administration appears to be their primary object, and if that 
be successfully accomplished, it may be hoped that gradually the power of 
the sword will become less and less necessary. 

772. In answer to the third question proposed to-day, you state that you think 
22 would be a better age than that now by law provided for the admission of young 
men into the service of the East India Company as writers ; in making that state¬ 
ment had you reference to the physical character of the service as well as to the 
moral capabilities and qualities of the young men admitted into it?—Yes, as far 
as I can judge of the former ; on the score of the latter I have no doubt. 

773. Do you conceive that the age of 22 is more or less adapted to bear the 
change of climate than the age at which now by law the young men are admis¬ 
sible, and, in point of fact, are generally admitted ?—I am not aware of any 
reason for decidedly preferring the one to the other ; but I should rather think 
the more advanced age the best, the constitution being more confirmed. 

77^. The latter part of your examination this day has had reference to the 
expediency or inexpediency of selecting the civil servants of the East India 
Company from its military establishment; in what mode would you in the first 
instance provide for the admission into the military service of a young man 
qualified to discharge civil duties ?—I believe I have already mentioned that I 
only considered the suggested plan as an improvement on the present system, 
not as the best system which could be adopted. One objection that occurred to 
me was, that you could scarcely require the same general test for the united as 
for the separate civil service. But even on the plan of nominating to the general 
service, civil and military, you might, I think, require a test equal to that now 
required for the civil service; the appointments would still be sufficiently good 
to justify even a higher acquirement. Then for the qualifications necessary in 
the more important stations of the civil service, you would have the opportunity 
of selection from a large instead of from a very limited body. 

775. If you required the same qualifications for the admission of young men 

into the military service of the East India Company which are now required for 
their admission into the civil service, what advantage do you conceive would 
exist by such alteration which would compensate for any possible disadvantages 
arising from change in the system ?—If you got the same average of qualification 
in a body containing several thousands, and had to select only a few hundreds 
of them, the qualifications of the persons so selected by competition in India 
would doubtless be higher than those obtained by the present system ; supposing 
of course a fair exercise of the patronage of the local government. & 

776. In addition to the acquirement of science termed military, and sciences 
connected with the military profession, would not the young men so transferred 
from the army to the civil establishments of the Company have to acquire there 
the same knowledge of the languages, of the revenue and judicial system of the 
country, which in the present day must be found in the young men introduced 
into the civil service ?—I am not aware of any military science being required 
from the young men now sent out for the army, excepting the engineers and the 
artillery, which form a special and very limited service. These might or might 
not fall within the general plan, but they would not materially affect the scheme. 

777. At what age is a young man ordinarily appointed to the office of assistant 
in the judicial department ?—I suppose now generally at the age of 18. 

778. It appears from the first part of your evidence, that you would contem¬ 
plate a considerable reduction in India of those offices to which young Europeans 
are now in the first instance appointed, by the substitution of native agency ; is 
not that one of the grounds on which you would conceive that for the time to 
come young men sent out from this country should be sent out at a more advanced 
age than they at present are, inasmuch as higher situations only would then 
be opened to them ?—Any change of that kind will render it essentially more 
important to have men of more advanced age and superior qualifications. But I 
think, that even although the existing plan be otherwise maintained, it is very 
desirable that measures should be taken to fix a later age of appointment. 

779. Do you know whether there existed under the Mogul government large 
quantities of land in Bengal called Charity-lands, lands liberated from tribute as 
being appropriated to charitable purposes ?—Yes, there is a vast quantity of land 

in 
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in Bengal given, some for charitable purposes, but generally for the maintenance 
of individual brahmins and others. 

780. Do you know what has become of these lands under the British adminis¬ 
tration in Bengal ?—I believe the greatest part have continued in the possession 
of the parties. 

781. You do not know whether any considerable quantity of those lands, under 
the title of assumed or fallen in, have been in fact confiscated by the British 
Government?—Several life tenures have lapsed : but I believe they have formed 
but a small proportion of the free lands held in Bengal. These are chiefly held 
in small tenures; and under the permanent settlement of that province, unless 
the extent exceeded 100 begars, or about 32 acres, the government did not in¬ 
terfere. The rent belonged to the zemindar, even if the title was invalid ; but 
of his claims the government took no cognizance. Of the larger tenures several 
have been resumed by the officers of government, as not having been alienated 
by competent authority, but they did not generally fall under the description of 
charity-lands. Others have been assessed as having been assigned as remuneration 
of service, or under other conditions. The general principle of the British Govern¬ 
ment has been to continue all that were valid life tenures, lapsing on the death 
of the parties ; and to recognize long possession as constituting a good title. 

782. You are not aware what was the amount of charity-lands delivered in in 
the account of zemindars which appears in the Bengal Consultations of 1767 ?— 
No, I am not. 

783. You cannot say how far the lands appropriated to those purposes have or 
not been respected ?—No, I cannot with any precision ; I believe that compara¬ 
tively few have been resumed, and none were intended to be resumed, of which 
the title was valid. Every district is yet full of those lands. 

784. Are they distinguished in any particular way ?—The designation varies 
according to the purposes to which they are appropriated, and the other condi¬ 
tions of the grant. 

785. Under the present constitution of the Company's executive government 
in India, and the King’s Courts in India, is there not, in your opinion, danger 
to be apprehended of collision between those two authorities?—Yes, I think so. 

786. Will you state how that danger, in your opinion, arises ?—It appears to 
me to arise chiefly from the existence of two independent authorities in the same 
country, removed by half the globe from the authority that can alone settle their 
disputes, when they differ. The jurisdiction of the King’s Courts is defined by 
laws which are drawn up generally by persons very little acquainted with the 
facts to which those laws are to apply ; and from the imperfection of language, 
all legislative acts that embrace a wide scope of enactment must involve a number 
of doubts, however well informed the Legislature may be. Hence have arisen 
several questions relative to the extent of the jurisdiction belonging to the King’s 
Courts; and as such questions may involve matter of political consequence 
whenever the King’s Courts extend their jurisdiction beyond that which the 
local government thinks the law warrants, there must necessarily be a risk of 
collision, more or less important according to the points under discussion. I 
think experience has shown that the claims of the King’s Court may extend to a 
jurisdiction exceedingly important, and such as, if enforced, would essentially 
affect the political government of the country. 

787. In what manner, and on what occasion, have any symptoms of such col¬ 
lision already happened ?—The occasion which immediately occurs to me is that 
which happened about three years ago at Bombay, as the most remarkable one 
since the dissensions in Bengal, which gave occasion to the Act of I78I. 

788. What w T as the nature of that ?—The chief question was, whether in certain 
cases writs of habeas corpus could issue from the King’s Court to natives generally 
residing in the provinces, or whether the authority of that court, in reference to 
natives, was limited to the ordinary sphere of its jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta also claims authority over many natives residing in the interior, on the 
plea of constructive inhabitancy ; and it at the same time claims an extensive juris¬ 
diction over landed property, holding that the immovable estates of all persons 
who are personally subject to them are also subject to their jurisdiction. They have 
directed their receiver to manage the collections of very considerable estates in the 
interior ; and where that is done, that would seem to render the whole of the 
tenantry liable to the process of the court. Further, it would seem that in a suit 
for debt the person of a native, in whatever part of the presidency, may be 
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attached, on affidavit being made that he is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court; and on one occasion, a few years ago, a capias was issued against a native 
or great rank, living at Furrackabad, where he was arrested by the sheriffs officer • 
and although ready to satisfy the claim, and to give security to any amount, he 
would have been carried down to Calcutta if the local magistrate had not relieved 
him, by what was considered an illegal exercise of power. 

7S9. What court was this ?—'The Supreme Court of Calcutta ; and I be«- to 
observe, that the Committee will find this subject very fully discussed in^the 
Minutes of the Bengal government, and of the judges of the Supreme Court 
relative to the establishment of legislative councils and the reform of the law' 
which have been published as Appendix V. to the Report of October 18S1. ’ 

Rebelling to that case, and also to the proceedings of the Supreme Court 
of Madias in the case of Kuleemoollah Khan, does there, in your opinion, appear 
to be any real limit to the assumed jurisdiction of these courts?—I think there 
are many cases which might be stated to be beyond any pretension I have ever 
heaid uiged ; but I am not able to say to how many cases the jurisdiction might 
be extended ; more especially, there seems to be danger of a gradually extended 
application of the power of bringing natives from the most distant parts of the 
country to plead to the jurisdiction ; for if it be generally known to the hangers- 
on ot the court that by hard swearing they may compel a person to come 1,000 
miles to a place which he detests, and to a climate which may be fatal to him, to 
pleM to jurisdiction, I should fear the frequent repetition of cases similar to that 
which I have mentioned. 

7 9L Ifthe court has thought fit to exercise its special jurisdiction to the ex¬ 
tent of seizing a native under the circumstances you have described, 500 miles 
distant from what was supposed to have been the limit of its jurisdiction, what 
real limit is there to the indefinite extension of such a power ?—There appears 
to be no local limit, except that of the Company’s government. 

792. What steps were taken in either of the cases to which you have alluded, 
either the case of arrest at Furrackabad, or the case of the controversy between the 
authorities at Bombay?—I am not aware of anything having been done to amend 
the practice pursued in the Furruckabad case; in the other case the matter was 
referred home, and a decision passed against the judges of Bombay, which I sup¬ 
pose set at rest the individual pretension; but I am not certain that analogous 
cases may not occur, and others resting on some new point not less important. 

793. That decision determined that the writs of the Supreme Court do not 
run beyond the local limits of the presidency ?—I do not think that decision 
touched the case of a native who may be stated, on oath, to have commercial 
dealings in Calcutta, nor in any way limited the jurisdiction which has been ex¬ 
tended to natives who have what the courts call a constructive residence; a 
Benares banker, for instance, having an establishment in business in Calcutta. 

794. Was any legislative proceeding adopted in consequence of those transac¬ 
tions ?—I am not aware of any. 

795. Without entering into the discussion whether any native might be 
brought down 500 miles to Calcutta, does any such case occur to your know¬ 
ledge ?—I have mentioned the case which occurred at Furruckabad, a distance 
of about 800 miles. 

796. Did you not state that the Supreme Court considered the magistrate as 
having acted illegally in setting the person at liberty ?—Yes. 

797- Was there any proceeding in consequence ?—Yes, there was a prosecu¬ 
tion in the Supreme Court, the particulars of which I forget; but it was held to 
be an established point that the magistrate had no power of bailing the person 
who was arrested, and that his exercise of authority was quite illegal. 

798. The writ of the Supreme Court was recognized ?—Yes. 

799. Can you state to the Committee any instances during the last 70 years, 
from which time the jurisdictions of the King’s Courts in India will date, in 
which collision has taken place between the Supreme Court and the local govern¬ 
ment ?—‘The disputes which occurred on the first establishment of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, are doubtless fully in the recollection of the Committee. 
These were settled by Act of Parliament, and since that time there have been 
no disputes leading to serious consequences in Bengal. 

800. That occurred about 64 years ago, did it not ?—It is more than 50 years 

ago. J 

801. Therefore daring that period there has not been any collision leading to 
any serious consequence ?—None, but the Supreme Courts have been gradually 

extending 
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extending their jurisdiction, and the opinion of the Bengal government is that 
the extent to which it is now carried is likely to be very seriously inconvenient, 
though the inconvenience is not such as to justify them in resisting it, and there¬ 
fore they have referred the matter home. 

802. In the case you have supposed of the native banker at Benares having 
his residence at Benares, but an establishment in Calcutta, how, ’except by ren¬ 
dering him subject to the process of the Supreme Court, would you provide for 
the due execution of justice in respect to those who might deal with him in Cal¬ 
cutta at his establishment there?—If there were one system of courts for the 
whole of the presidency, the writs of the Supreme Court, supposing it to retain 
original jurisdiction, would, I suppose, be issued through the local courts, and 
security taken, when necessary, by them. Even on the present plan of separate 
establishments of King’s and country courts, the same process might be observed 
as between England and Scotland, or England and Ireland. 

803. In what way would the situation of the native be more or less improved 
under the case supposed, compared to what it is at this moment ?—It must be 
greatly improved by any arrangement that diminishes his liability to be brought 
down under arrest to a distant province. For an up-country man to be carried 
forcibly to Bengal I should regard as one of the severest punishments that could 
be inflicted. 

804. Suppose a man has an establishment in Calcutta, and another in Agra, 
and that he has defrauded a man in Calcutta, how would you provide for the 
trial by any other means that those which exist now ?—The creditor may sue 
him in the local court of the district in which he resides. All property within 
the limits of Calcutta remains liable to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
all the agents employed there are also subject to it. The objection, I may remark, 
does not apply to the case of persons who have themselves transacted business 
in Calcutta; but there are establishments there belonging or connected with 
bankers who live in the most remote parts of India, some in foreign states. 

805. Is it not necessary, to give validity to all regulations or laws passed by the 
local government, that they should be registered in the Supreme Court at the pre¬ 
sidency ?—Registry has not been considered necessary, in regard to the general 
regulations passed for the guidance of the provincial courts, under the authority 
given by an act of the 21st of Geo. 3. T he only regulations which are registered, 
are what are called rules and ordinances for the good order and government of the 
settlement of Fort William, &c., passed under the Act of the 13th of that King. 

806. In the event of the Governor and Council at Bengal thinking it necessary 
to pass a new law, do you mean that such law would have force without being 
registered in the King’s courts ?—Such a law has full force on the Courts ofjudica- 
ture beyond the Mahratta Ditch, without registry, and I do not apprehend that 
the judges of those courts are entitled to take any exception to the authority of the 
Government in passing such laws ; though there may be a doubt as to enactments 
going beyond the limits prescribed by Act of Parliament; as, for instance, in the 
case of new or additional duties imposed without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, such sanction being specifically 
required by the Act of the 53 Geo 3. The only laws registered are those which 
apply to the country immediately within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which, inland from the river, was formerly bounded by what was called the Mah¬ 
ratta Ditch, a ditch intended to protect the settlement from the incursions of the 
Mahrattas, the line of which, though now filled up, is still observed. 

807. How is this at the minor presidencies ?—The same law applies, I appre¬ 
hend. But at Madras the immediate jurisdiction of the King’s Court extends 
to a greater extent of country, and at Bombay to the Island. 

808. How are the duties of customs levied at Calcutta, and under what law ? 
—The duties of customs are levied under the general regulations, and it was a 
question at one time whether the collections were legal that are made within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. But that point was settled by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the 54th of Geo. 3, which recognised the power of the 
Government to impose such duties by regulations similar to those enacted for the 
provincial courts. On the other hand, the stamp law, in its application to Calcutta, 
was required to be registered, and it must be acknowledged that the matter is 
not yet free from doubt, and requires to be considered. The very circumstance 
that the custom laws have not been registered, and that the stamp law' was held 
to require registry, appears to show that the system is not well settled. 
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809. The power of making laws existing in the legislative council, subject to 
the exception you have stated, comprised in the Act of Parliament, is absolute, 
is it not ?—Yes, I do not know of any other restriction. 

810. Of whom does the legislature at present consist?—In Bengal the legis 
lative authority rests with the Governor General and the Council, consisting of 
three members, appointed by the Court Directors. 

811. In that Council the power of the Governor General predominates over 
the rest of the council in the event of a difference of opinion, does it not ?—I appre¬ 
hend lie has not the power of passing any regulation by his single voice, but he 
has a casting voice. The Act which gives to the Governor General and Governors 
authority to act without concurrence of their council, excepts from the operation 
of such independent power, legislation and matters judicially before them. 

812. Is unanimity in the council necessary to the passing a regulation ?—No, 
a majority is sufficient; and it may be right I should remark that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is often absent. 

813. Does it appear to you, that a body so constituted is adequate to the great 
charge with which it is entrusted as a legislative body ?—I think it is desirable 
that a larger number of persons should be consulted before laws are passed. But I 
should state, many of the laws passed by the government are proposed by subor¬ 
dinate officers; the judges of courts, and the members of the different boards, having 
authority to propose laws. Most of the judicial laws do, in fact, come from the 
Sudder Court; and revenue laws have frequently been suggested by the Revenue 
Board. In such cases the Governor General and Council may be considered to 
exercise little beyond a veto upon what is proposed, though it is quite open to 
the government to reject in part or in the whole, their power being absolute. 

814. Is anything known of those laws; do they undergo any great public 
discussion till they are promulgated ?—Frequently the drafts of proposed laws 
are communicated to the public officers, and pretty fully discussed. In other 
cases they are passed without any discussion, except among the members of 
government. 

815. Do any means occur to you by which greater efficiency and extent might 
be given to the legislative councils in India ?—I think it would be an improvement 
if for the purposes of legislation some of the chief officers of government, and also 
respectable gentlemen not in the service, including possibly some natives, were 
appointed councillors by the Governor General, and authorized, as such, to discuss 
the subject of all laws intended to be passed, so that ordinarily no law should be 
enacted without the consent of a considerably larger body than now legislates; but 
in that case I should consider it necessary for the Governor General to have the 
same power of passing laws upon his own responsibility, in so far as might be neces¬ 
sary for the safety of the state, as he now has in matters of executive administration. 

816. You think it might be possible to find means of giving the natives some 
share in making the laws which are to govern the country?—Yes, I think it 
might; but I should, for the present at least, leave their appointment entirely 
to the discretion of the Governor General. 

817. Have you any doubt that there are natives at the presidencies who, from 
education, knowledge, talent, and general character, are competent to such a task ? 
—I have no doubt that many natives are to be found whose opinions would be 
exceedingly valuable upon regulations proposed for the civil administration of the 
country, and who would feel it a great honour to be considered as advisers of 
government, without the privilege being given to them as a matter of right, or at 
all removed from the discretion of the Governor General. I do not confine the 
proposition to the presidency. In other parts also respectable natives might be ad¬ 
vantageously consulted, though I do not think that anywhere they can properly 
be vested with political rights by a fixed law, independent of the discretion of the 
government. And it would also be beneficial to give a share in the legislative 
authority to the chief officers of government stationed in the provinces. It is to be 
regretted, I think, that the function of legislation has been confined to the same 
persons as have the executive power; for though it be impossible to carry on the 
executive government of a country if shared by a multitude of persons, yet laws 
should not ordinarily be enacted without the concurrence of many councillors. 

818. Should you propose that the councillors should be all nominated by the 
authorities at home, or that any portion of them should be nominated by the 
Governor in Council in India, or is there any other mode in which you conceive 
their appointment could beneficially be made?—I think in general their nomination 

should 
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should be confined to the government abroad, the home Government exercising 
the same kind of control in that as in other matters; but it should not interfere 
frequently in any matter of detail, and it should seldom set its judgment of the 
individuals appointed, or claiming to be appointed, against that of the Governor 
General, unless where there might be reason to suspect a wrong bias or improper 
motives. 


Holt Mackemi 
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819. In the event of a special legislative power being conferred on the 
Governor General, in order to guard against pressing dangers, should you not 
think it desirable that that power should be limited by the sanction of something 
in the nature of a privy council, including probably the Chief Justice and the 
Bishop for the time being?—No; I think the responsibility for the safety of 
India must always rest on the Governor General alone, and that the power 
should be absolute in his hands so long as we govern India on the present system. 

820. Would it be desirable that the laws passed by the legislative council should 
not be carried into effect until they have received the sanction of the home 
Government, except in cases in which they should certify that the public interest 
would suffer from such delay?—In cases where the public interest would not at 
all suffer by the delay, there would be advantage certainly in referring the matter 
home; but in general it is desirable that laws which are required at all, should be 
enforced at an earlier period than can well consist with a reference home, and a 
full consideration of the matter there. Therefore the rule had better, I think, 
be that they should be enforced when passed, trusting to the prudence of the local 
government not to pass laws which may be delayed without inconvenience until 
they have ascertained that the views of the home authorities agreed with theirs. 

821. Would the establishment of a supreme authority in India, in which should 
be vested the power of executive, judicial, and legislative functions, afford, in your 
opinion, an adequate remedy for the evils arising out of the present system of 
government and judicature, as referred to in an earlier part of your examination ?— 
Yes, I should think it would ; supposing, of course, that the laws passed by it 
are to have the same force over the King’s Courts as they have over the Com¬ 
pany's Courts, both being considered as equally national tribunals. 

822. Of what materials should such an authority, in your opinion, be composed ? 
—For the executive government, I think that there should be one Governor 
General with a Council for the whole of India ; and that the ordinary details of 
administration should be conducted by lieutenant-governors for the several great 
divisions of the country, with secretaries acting as councillors. The legislative 
council should, I think, consist of the Governor General and his Council, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, the lieutenant-governors and their secretaries ; the 
chief public functionaries, judicial and revenue, with some military officers, and 
gentlemen out of the service, including natives, to be appointed by the Governor 
General. For local laws, local chambers might be constituted ; but the legisla¬ 
tive authorityshould be kept quite distinctfrom the executive,though the members 
of the several executive governments may form a part of the legislative council ; 
and it would be necessary in regard to the former, as is the case with much 
business now transacted in India, to admit of discussion by correspondence. 

823. Should all those persons have votes, or merely give advice ?—I think they 
should all have votes, reserving a veto to the Governor General, and further 
giving him the power of passing laws which lie might deem necessary to the 
safety of the state. 

824. By what mode are the general laws to be discussed by a council so dis¬ 
persed ?—Those who could assemble would be summoned to meet at such place 
as the Governor General and his Council might appoint. In the assembly so 
held the proposed laws would undergo an oral discussion. Absent members 
should be allowed and required to give their opinions in writing ; and the advan¬ 
tage of associating in the council some persons in the more distant provinces, 
whose opinions are not now sufficiently consulted, would, I think, outweigh 
any inconvenience likely to result from the councillors being dispersed. 

825. Would not the same end be answered by getting the opinion of those, 
and then vesting the discretion in a smaller body ?—No ; I think that the exer¬ 
cise of a vote would give them a weight and a sense of responsibility which 
would be very salutary. 

82b. Might not the leading members of the government be defeated in any pro¬ 
ject of their own by a majority of the council thus created?—I should not appre¬ 
hend injurious consequences from that cause. Suppose the appointment of coun- 
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cillors to be vested in the Governor General, and that he shall have the power of 
passing laws which are necessary for the safety of the state, and the risk of 
occasional opposition, on insufficient grounds, would not, l think, be a great evil. 

827. You state it to be highly desirable that laws should be made by a legis- 
la'ive council ; have the goodness to state whether such desirableness arises from 
any disregard of the interests of the people subject to British rule generally, or 
from any special instances, to which you would call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee, as occurring of late years, and requiring this change?—Several laws 
appear to me to have been passed without sufficient consideration, and especially 
without a clear view of the practical operation of their details. 

828 In what department ?—Both in the judicial and revenue departments 
the laws seem to me to have been too easily passed. 

829. The Committee have understood from your former answer that the judges, 
both of the presidency and in the districts, and the other high officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s service, are in the habit of conveying suggestions to the supreme govern¬ 
ment, or to the local government oftheir presidency, in respect of the alterations 
which they may suggest as fit to be made the subject of regulations ?—Yes. 

830. Does not such license so given by the respective governments to their 
servants, enable such respective governments to profit by all the experience of 
their servants as much as if drafts of the laws were submitted by the supreme 
legislative council to those who might be called their subsidiary members in 
distant provinces, personal conference being in both cases equally impossible ?— 
There have been several laws passed without any reference to the local authori¬ 
ties ; and in those cases they have had no opportunity of discussion ; and when 
they propose laws, or are referred to, I think that they discuss with a sense of 
inferiority which it would be desirable to remove. 

831. Would that sense of inferiority be much diminished if the same parties 
still communicated in the same manner, namely, on paper, with the supreme 
government, knowing that the same power would still exist in the Governor 
General to render their regulations nugatory ?—1 conceive that the circumstances 
and feelings of the parties would be essentially altered, if no law, excepting on 
very special exigencies, could pass without their votes being taken and weighed. 

832. The question assumed a reference to those called councillors, but that 
the parties resided at a distance from the ‘supreme legislative council ?—At 
present there is no obligation of making such reference, and a reference frequently 
is not made; and though they have the power of suggesting laws, those laws 
may be rejected without discussion ; they have, therefore, no negative upon 
what the government propose to do, and no means of giving force to their sug¬ 
gestions, if disallowed by government. 

833. Are any regulations passed by any of the presidencies that are not trans¬ 
mitted annually to England ?—No ; they are all transmitted annually to England. 

834. What number of regulations will each government have passed during 
the three last years ?—l suppose that on an average about 20 or 30 regulations 
have been passed in Bengal. 

835. If such a legislative council were formed, might it not be sufficient that it 
should be assembled for a time only to form a code, and then be assembled at 
intervals, leaving the authority of the government to pass such Acts as it saw 
expedient in the interval ?—It strikes me, that no code can anticipate the wants 
of a people under the best established government, still less under a government 
like that of British India, the circumstances of which are changing perpetually. 
Doubtless it would be useful if, at the end of some fixed term of years, the 
existing laws were systematically revised, consolidated and simplified, and so a 
retrospective code periodically formed. But I do not think that any code could 
prospectively supersede the necessity of frequent legislation, or the expediency 
of having a well constituted legislative body always in existence. 

836. Would not such a retrospective code be valuable, leaving to the 
government to form laws in the interval ?—My chief objection to the present 
system is, the little deliberation with which laws may be passed under it. 

837. You are of opinion that no law should be passed without a great deal of 
discussion?—Yes; such discussion as the circumstances of the country permit; and 
certainly, in my judgment, the object is not sufficiently provided for at present. 
The council may be said to consist of three persons, for the Commander-in-Chief is 
very frequently absent, and takes little share in civil business; and their thoughts 
being of course very much engaged witjt the affairs of the executive govern¬ 
ment, 
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ment, if I might speak particularly of laws drafted by myself, I must acknowledge 
my conviction that they were adopted by the government too readily. 

838. What proportion of the regulations have been repealed or modified on 
subsequent experience of their defects?—I cannot speak to the precise propor¬ 
tion ; but a large part, I think, of the eight or nine volumes of the Bengal Code 
consists of regulations repealing, altering or consolidating others. 

839. Should you not think it might be advantageous, that while laws are 
under discussion, before they are adopted, they should be made matter of dis¬ 
cussion by the press of the country ?—I think some advantage would result from 
their being so discussed. 

840. In a country circumstanced as our Indian empire is, where the laws to 
be made are to affect so many millions of persons so widely scattered, and where 
there has existed no adequate check, in the shape of public opinion, upon the 
passing of such laws, do you not conceive it must be desirable, for the interests of 
that community, that the power of making laws should be fenced round by every 
possible security, and every means exerted to introduce to the discussion of them 
the best abilities which the country affords ?— T think the present constitution 
does not require a sufficient number of persons to join in the making of the laws, 
and thereby does not secure a sufficient representation of the views of all parties 
whose interests are effected, nor that full information as to details which is 
necessary to an efficient legislation. It is this, rather than the want of abilities, 

I should complain of. Indeed, supposing all parties fully heard, and all neces¬ 
sary information collected, which cannot however be if we shut out discussion, 
it might perhaps be expected that, in so far as concerns the mere exercise of legis¬ 
lative talent, the best laws would be excogitated by a single individual in his 
closet, rather than by a number of legislators. 

841. Do you not think that a discussion of those laws by natives, through the 
means of the public press, and introducing them into a share of political dis 
cussion, may in the event be dangerous?—Confining my observation to Bengal, 
it does not appear to me that there would beany serious danger in such discussion. 

84'2. It is giving them a right to exercise judgment in matters of legislation ; 
and as a step to the exercise of political power, would it not, in the present state 
of the Indian possessions, be a dangerous step ?—I think not, as far as my 
experience of Bengal goes. 

843. Do you conceive that our empire in India is an empire of opinion or of 
force ?—It is a mixture of both I conceive. 

844. Do you conceive the influence of the British name has existed chiefly by 
the idea of the union which has been thought to prevail among the authorities of 
India ?—I think that it stands chiefly on the persuasion of our national power, 
and of military strength and military discipline, with considerable support among 
many in Bengal from the feeling of protection and security. And I do not 
conceive that disputes among the civil officers have much tendency to affect 
this, so long as the military remain united and under good discipline. 

845. You do not consider that the collision between the King's Court of 
Bombay and the local Government of Bombay has had any injurious effect in 
weakening the confidence of the native in the honour and integrity of our 
government?—l should think not much. The bad effect I should have appre¬ 
hended was that likely to flow from the dread of an alarming, mysterious, and 
unpopular process; but I do not think that the mere dispute of the Governor 
and the Court is likely to have had any great effect. 

846. Do you consider that the discussion throughout all India of measures 
intended to be adopted by the supreme government, henceforth to he consti¬ 
tuted as a council, will or will not contribute to the stability of the English 
government in the minds of the people?—I think it will contribute to the 
stability of the government, if it results in securing better laws. 

847- What evils can you state to the Committee as having actually arisen from 
the present system, from the absence of that freedom of discussion which some 
of the preceding questions have supposed to be in the possible contemplation 
of the Legislature ?—To give one grand instance, I consider that from the ex¬ 
tension in 1803, and subsequent years, of the Bengal Code, with very partial 
exceptions, to the whole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, an incon¬ 
venience of the most serious amount has resulted, the Jaws being found to be 
very inapplicable to the state of things existing in those provinces. 
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848. Are you aware that at this moment the King in Council has the power of 
repealing, altering, or amending any regulations that the local governments may 
pass?—Yes ; I am aware of that; but I am not aware of any instances in which 
the power has been exercised, so far as their general regulations are concerned. 

849- If in the judgment of the India Board at home, any regulation were 
adopted by the local government of Bombay, for instance, which might be injurious, 
would not the India Board have the power either of submitting the expediency 
of an alteration to the local government, or moving the King in Council to repeal 
or alter the obnoxious regulation ?—Certainly they possess that power. 

850. Then in point of fact, there does exist, however little it may have been 
exercised, a controlling power in respect of the regulations of the different 
governments in India, similar to that revision which it has been the object of some 
late questions to suggest?—A controlling authority exists; but that such con¬ 
trolling authority may be efficiently exercised, it appears to me to be very 
desirable that there should be abroad the fuller discussion and information which 
the suggested arrangements might secure. 

851. What was the result of the introduction into the Western Provinces of 
the Bengal Code of 1803 ; how long did it continue unmodified ; and with what 
evils was its introduction accompanied ?—One great mischief was the transfer of 
a large portion of the property of the country by revenue sales, which appear to 
have produced a mass of evil worse almost than had resulted from the tyranny 
of any native government ; and a great disturbance otherwise of private rights 
by revenue arrangements and judicial decisions. The general scheme of govern¬ 
ment had no distinct reference to the local circumstances; and in the police 
especially, the plan pursued being founded upon the Bengal system, implied a 
neglect of the character of the people, their institutions and natural leaders, 
such as could scarcely have occurred had the laws been fully discussed by officers 
ou the spot communicating freely with the people. 

852. Was that code, so introduced, afterwards modified ?—It has been sub¬ 
jected to various modifications. 

853. So soon as those evils were discovered were they remedied ?—Not suf¬ 
ficiently soon to prevent a very great mass of evil. 

854. At the suggestion of what authorities have such modifications taken 
place?—Some of them at the suggestion of the local authorities; some at the 
suggestion of the members of government; some at that of the secretaries. 

855. The natives being excluded from all participation in the civil government 
of their country, do they take any interest in any arrangements that may be made 
by our Government with respect to its civil administration ?—I believe that the 
parties interested often take a lively interest when a law is published and made 
known to them, and that they are quicker than ourselves in anticipating the 
practical results of laws. 

856. During your own experience has not a very considerable change taken 
place in India in the state of public opinion, as affecting public measures ; are 
they not much more discussed, both in general society, and by the press, than 
they were some years since?—There has been more discussion certainly, but 
very few of our laws have hitherto been discussed by the press. 

857. Should you say that the discussion of such measures by the press, so far 
as it has gone, has been upon the whole useful or injurious to the interests of 
the country?—I think the discussion of what may be termed public measures 
has been useful. I do not remember any instance in which it has been injurious. 
But some of the discussions about military patronage, and other matters which 
can scarcely be said to have been of public interest, may, I am afraid, have done 
harm to the discipline and feeling of the army. It is remarkable bow little our 
laws or our judicial decisions have been discussed. 

858. Do you speak of the press in the English language?—Chiefly of that 
press. The Bengal press shared, I believe, with the English the discussions 
regarding suttee and some other matters of general interest; and it, lias given some 
representations of the practical effects of the police and revenue laws, and one or 
two other matters of detail which appeared to me to possess considerable value, 
and of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as giving to the 
government a new access to the notions of the people in regard to the effects of 
their system. I am not aware that there has resulted anything like political 
inconvenience. 


859. Those 
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859. Those discussions, so far as vou have observed, have been conducted 
with perfect safety to the government ?—I think so, so far as I am acquainted 
with the circumstances. 

860. How long.is it since anything in the nature of a native press has been 
established in India?—I believe about 10 or 12 years. 

861. Do the publications of the native press penetrate at all into the interior, 
and are they on the increase?—I believe they are on the increase, but I do not 
imagine that they penetrate very far. The Persian papers, I believe, have not 
succeeded. The Bengalee papers are those that have hitherto succeeded, and 
they are limited, of course, to Bengal. An extended circulation may however 
be expected, for the natives, seem sufficiently fond of news. 

862. You have proposed to detach the Governor General from the local dutier 
of the council in Bengal, and to leave him the general superintendence of th» 
government of the whole country?—Yes; I think such a plan would be vert 
advantageous. 

863. Should you conceive it would be attended with public advantage to retan 
the present boundaries of the presidencies, or in appointing the lieutenant 
governors would you make a new distribution of boundary throughout the Indian 
empire?—I am not aware of any essential change that would be advantageous, 
except that of dividing the Bengal Presidency into two separate governments. 
Probably on the Western coast Canera might be advantageously transferred to 
Bombay; but lam not sufficiently acquainted with that country to speak positively. 

864. Is it the case that at present the promotion to office in the several presi¬ 
dencies is confined to the individuals within that presidency ?—Yes ; excepting 
the political branch, which is considered open alike to all the presidencies. 

865. Would it not be desirable that there should exist the power of employing 
any Indian servant in any department at any presidency ?—I think, upon the 
whole, it would be better if there was no absolute separation of the services ; 
though practically there must be a distinct distribution, on account of the variety 
of languages and customs prevailing within the different provinces. 

866. Can the government, as at present constituted, exercise an effectual con¬ 
trol over the different agents employed in the administration of the provinces? 
—I think the Bengal government cannot possibly do so. Its sphere is much too 
extensive. 

867. It is principally in this view that you suggest the idea of establishing lieu- 
tenant-governors ?—Yes ; and as concerns the Bengal presidency, I think the 
Western Provinces require a separate government very urgently. The language, 
the habits, the institutions, the nature of property, everything, in short, is different 
from Bengal; and I consider it a greatmisfortune to the W estern Provinces to have 
been ruled so much by notions borrowed from Bengal, which necessarily prevail 
more in the councils of Calcutta than they would with a separate government 
stationed near Fumickabad, Agra, Delhi or Meerut. Then in order that the 
Governor General may really control the other governments, it isjnecessary that 
he should not be responsible for the details of any presidency, especially of that 
which has more than 50,000,000 out of70,000,000 or 80,000,000. 

868. Do you happen to know what are the powers now vested in the resident 
at Delhi?—In the political department he has the same functions as the other 
political residents, modified of course by local circumstances, and with several 
political agents (British officers) under him. Pie has the immediate charge of 
the Kitig of Delhi, and his family and dependents: he superintends or manages the 
business arising out of our relations with Runjeet Sing, with the protected Sikh 
chiefs between the Jumna and the Sutledj, with the adjoining hill country, with 
Bhurtpoor, and various petty principalities lying to the West of Delhi, and with 
the princes of Rajpootana. In cases of emergency the military authorities within 
the sphere of his authority, must attend to his requisitions; and of course the 
different political agents under him are required to obey his instructions in regard 
to all the matters falling within their cognizance. In the'Judicial and Revenue 
departments he possesses the powers of the Sudder Court, and of the Revenue 
Board within' the five divisions of the Delhi territory, the officers in charge of 
which combine thedutiesof judge, magistrate, and collector, but without any printed 
code of regulations ; and he exercises similar powers, but under the rules of the 
general regulations, within the districts of Fharunporeund Meerut and their de¬ 
pendencies, which form the upper part of the Doab, (or Two River Country) 
between the Ganges and Jumna, and are separated from Delhi by the latter. 
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Holt Mackenzie, For each division, viz. that of Delhi and that of the Doab, there is a Commis- 
Esq. ’ sioner of revenue and circuit intermediate between the resident and the district 
6 March 1832. officers. 

869. Would the establishment of authorities, exercising somewhat similar 
powers but always subordinate to the Governor General, in different parts of the 
provinces, operate beneficially to the administration of the Government or other¬ 
wise ?—I think he has more power than it is right to trust to one man under any 
general and permanent system. But in particular places, where there is likelihood 
of disorder, unless the people are restrained by a strong hand; and where they 
are too ignorant and undisciplined to be governed or protected by fixed laws, a 
similar arrangement may be advantageous. In the Delhi territory, however,* I 
do not see any sufficient reason for leaving the people altogether without published 
laws, though it would be very wrong hastily to extend to them the rules that 
prevail in other parts of the country. 

870. Will you state what are the boards now constituted at Calcutta for con¬ 
ducting bublic business ?—There are two revenue boards. One, called the Board 
of Customs, Salt, and Opium, exercises a general direction and control over the 
several agents who provide the salt and opium, from the sale of which our revenue 
is derived, and over the other officers employed in the management and protection 
of those branches of the public resources. They similarly control the officers who 
are employed in the collection of the customs and town duties, the majority of 
whom are also collectors of the land revenue ; and though they have no power in 
reference to the land revenue, all the collectors are under them in matters relatino- 
to the stamps and excise. For the general control of the business of the Land 
Revenue department, there is aboard, denominated theSudder Board of Revenue 
with commissioners over divisions of three or four districts, who also exercise 
under the Nizamut Adawlut, the powers ofjudges of circuit. When the Governor 
General went to the Western Provinces he took with him a detachment of the 
Siulder Board, to exercise its authority over the affairs of those provinces sepa¬ 
rately from those of the Lower Provinces, and I believe it is proposed to establish 
a distinct board in that quarter, as well as a separate sudder court. 

871. Is there not also a military and medical board ?—Yes ; there is a medical 

board, whose chief duty, I believe, is to superintend the provision and distribution 
of medical stores, to collect and examine the reports of the medical officers and 
to advise government on medicai matters ; and there is a military board, which 
acts as a board of ordnance and public works, controlling the supply and distri¬ 
bution of all military stores, the management of all military agencies or manu¬ 
factories, the construction of buildings, and, in short, superintending and advising 
the government upon all questions touching th e materiel of the army; bein^ 
likewise employed to superintend and control the construction of roads,’canals 
embankments, and buildings in the civil department. f ’ 

- ^ 872. Are there boards of those descriptions at the minor presidencies also ?_ 

There are medical boards both at Madras and Bombay ; and at the former they 
have a board of re venue and a military board. At Bombay a military board did 
exist, but was abolished by Sir John Malcolm, and I have not heard that it has 
been re-established. There never was any revenue board at Bombay. These are 
all boards employed by the government in its political capacity. At Beno-al there 
is also a board of trade, which manages the provision of the Company’s com¬ 
mercial investments, but has nothing to do with the political government of the 
country; there is no board of trade elsewhere but at Calcutta. 

878. Is all the machinery now employed in carrying on the government - the 
boards of revenue, trade, custom, medical, and military, necessary in youropinion 
or advantageous to the efficient transaction of the public business in those depart¬ 
ments ?—I should think generally that a single individual would conduct the duty 
of the boards more efficiently than a collective body ; I would except perhaps 
the military board, of which one main duty is to prevent expense, and to oppose 
plans likely to induce expense; and, as far as I understand its functions, I think 
there is an advantage in their being discharged by more than one person ; but I 
conceive that one military board ought to answer for all India,if the army was one 
874. Is not the divided responsibility of the boards in itself an evil tending 
rather to the delay than the expedition of public business ?—Yes ; I think o- e ne- 
rally boards are efficient just in proportion as their duty is discharged by one^nan. 

It may be proper to state that the finance committee at Calcutta discussed that 
point among others. 


87 5. Are 
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875. Are you aware that the amount of the salaries of the European civil ser- PUBLIC, 
vants in India amounts to the sum of a, 000,000/. annually? — It probably Holt Mackenzie, 
amounted to nearly that sum including all civil appointments; but has now, I Esq ' 
believe, been considerably reduced by the revision which has taken place lately. 6 Marc “ 1832, 

876 . The principle of the system of Indian administration was to connect India 
and England, by giving the English who govern India, a continual interest in 
returning home, consequently giving them the means of so returning home by larger 
salaries than under colonization might be necessary?—Yes; the object has been, 

I believe, to keep up their connexion with their native country in that way. 

877 * Would not that object be better answered by giving them retiring 
pensions at an earlier period ?—They now do get retiring pensions after 25 years’ 
service; the amount of which is, however, chiefly paid by a contribution from 
their own salaries. 

878. In point of fact, about 1,000 or 1,100 Englishmen, of high education and 
good connexions, are receiving from , the Indian empire the means of making 
fortunes and returning to this country?—I think they have generally the means 
of making fortunes sufficient to enable them to return to this country, but I am 
sorry to say that they have not generally availed themselves of the means given 
to them; 

879 - What is your opinion of that law which prohibits civil servants realizing 
in India whatever fortunes they may have acquired there?—I think that any 
restriction on the purchase ofland, except such as may be suggested with refer¬ 
ence to the actual employment of individuals, is inexpedient. While officers are 
actually in the service there would be a difficulty in allowing them to acquire 
land, because the possession of that would subsequently limit the sphere in which 
they could be employed by the local government, if it were thought, as I think 
it would be, objectionable that they should exercise authority in districts where 
they themselves possessed land. Saving those objections, I think the obstruc¬ 
tions inexpedient and unnecessary. 

880. Would it not be desirable, as far as the prosperity of that country is con¬ 
cerned, that individuals should invest the capital they haveacquired therein advan¬ 
tageous commercial and manufacturing speculation there, rather than in remitting 
it home?—1 think it would be advantageous to remove the existing restrictions, but 
at the same time I should not expect that much capital would be invested in land 
by the servants of the Company ; the natives are willing to give so high a price for 
land that, to say nothing of climate, I have 130 idea that it would answer the 
purpose of an European to buy land in India, unless he wanted it for purposes of 
manufacture or trade, or had some scheme of improvement in view. But I think 
the restriction is useless, and, in the degree in which it operates, inexpedient. 

881. How many years’ purchase is obtained for land in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ?—I have understood from many natives that they are very glad to pur¬ 
chase with the prospect of a return of six per cent., and some experienced officers 
have stated the ordinary rate as high as 20 years’ purchase upon the net profit, 
after paying all the public burthens. 

882. If land in India sells at from 15 to 20 years’ purchase, and in England from 
25 to 30, why do you presume that persons having made money in India, would 
not, if permitted by law, invest their money in land in India ?—I do not think the 
difference of profit would be a sufficient temptation, except to a few. Most men 
desire to come home, and the chance of bad health and other contingencies, from 
which the native is free, would render it an undesirable speculation. 

883. What is the general rate of interest of money?—The government pay 
five per cent, for most of their debts, and the six per cent, debt, which they 
cannot immediately get rid of, bears a high premium. They are now, I under¬ 
stand, paying off part of one of the five per cent, loans, and endeavouring to raise 
money at four per cent., at which rate a considerable sum was at one time raised, cir¬ 
cumstances having occasioned a glut in the money market. Five per cent, may 
now'be considered established as the government rate. Native bankers, I have 
understood, charge on accounts current six per cent. The mercantile houses in 
Calcutta are at present, I believe, giving about eight per cent. The bank of Bengal 
has oflate generally discounted at five or six, requiring perfect security. The cul¬ 
tivators of the land hardly ever, I believe, pay less than two per cent, a month, 
and often more; and interest varies within wide limits according to credit. 

884. With reference to the two millions annually paid in salaries to civil servants 
in India,you were asked whether that did not enable young men of good education 
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and connections to make their fortunes there, and remit them to England ; from 
what source, other than fiom the industry of the natives, do those funds proceed ? 
—A very considerable portion of the fund proceeds from the fertility of the soil, 
being in fact rent, of which, by the constitution of India, the government is the 
owner. But of course without industry the land will not yield rent, and in that 
sense the fund maybe said to be; produced by the industry of the people. So in 
regard to almost all taxes; and even the opium revenue, which is a tax not 
levied from the people of India, but from the consumers of the drug in China. 

ScSo. Have you any doubt that the arbitrary rents demanded from thq natives 
have been in many instances regulated rather by the exigencies of the govern¬ 
ment than by the capability of the soil;—I have no doubt, in manv cases, the 
government demands have been raised higher than they ought to be, and very 
much in consequence of government being or considering itself to be poor. 

886. Are you aware than when Sir Thomas Mnnro remonstrated with the 
government at home on the fatal mistake which had been made in making too 
high an assessment in Madras, he was answered, nevertheless, the government 
could not afford to lower it ?—I believe that answer was made to him, but made 
I conceive in error. 

S87. With a view to the principle of government of that country, do you not 
think that whatever may be the organ of the administration of affairs of India at 
home, means must be found of reducing the expense of its administration ?— 
I believe the measures now in progress will leave the existing revenue sufficient: 
but it certainly is highly desirable to reduce every thing which can be reduced con¬ 
sistently with the safety and good government of the country ; and more especially 
I consider it necessary for the good government of the country, that the owners of 
land should he allowed a share in the rent, that there may he no reasonable ground 
to doubt whether the government demands exceed the rent or fall short of it. 

88S, You consider the difference between European and native agency to he 
as nine to one ; and that a native might be got for 100 rupees, to perform the 
same duty that an European performs for 1,000?—I think 3,000 rupees a year 
would, on an average, be sufficient for native judges, and I do not think the 
English judges are overpaid at 30,000. But i believe higher salaries for the 
natives have been recommended by some of the judicial officers in Bengal. 

880. There are instances of natives holding-judicial offices to tiic extent of 6 00 
rupees a month, are there not ?—In Bengal I knew only of one officer so paid; the 
head Moslem officer attached to the .Suddcr Court, who is culled the Cazee ool 
Cuzat. 1 he native officers at Madras and Bombay arc, I believe, more liberally 
paid, but I do not know the precise amount of their salaries. And referring to the 
price of labour and of grain in the Bengal provinces, it appears to me that the 
average of 3,0U0, admitting of gradations up to (i,0()0, would be there sufficient for 
the native judges. I he European judges, I should observe, I contemplate as being 
judges of appeal; and though I should expect from the natives equal talent, and 
probably more work, I should not expect the same degree of trustworthiness. 

8*10. I lie last answer hassupposed that acourt of appeal,consisting of European 
judges, should at any rate exist; does not the existing system furnish the best means 
to those who now sit in the judicial courts, of obtaining that knowledge which can 
alone enable them to decide appeals; and could such knowledge be obtained, 
unless the parties sitting in the civil courts had previously passed through the judi¬ 
cial course in those inferior branches in the districts?—I do not think that, the 
present system furnishes the information necessary for the purpose. Our officers 
are generally too ignorantof the people to administer good civil justice. I conceive 
that :i clvrl servant should not commence his career with the discharge of‘judicial 
functions; but should be employed on executive duties, which would make him 
minutely acquainted with the revenue system of the country, and with the rights 
and institutions of the people, before he was raised to be a judge of a district. 

8 ( J1. Is it part of your plan that there should beany, and how many, European 
judges in the provinces?—I think about 4) in the districts. 

8<JT How many now exist in the districts ?—There are 52 judges ; the pro¬ 
posed plan would give 41 : the total civil servants of the higher grades at present 
373 ; I should propose I40‘. 

898. The saying of judges would be 11, and of other servants «7 ;—Yes; and 
ultimately I think that fewer European judges would suffice. The authority of 
natives beinggradually extended,and thecontrol of the European judges becoming 
less and less detailed, much expense might thus be saved. The conduct of the 

natives 
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natives will, I have no doubt, be found good in proportion as they are well and 
liberally treated. The Bengal judicial officers are united in saying that the 
sudder ameens are respectable men, and at Madras the native district judges are 
equally esteemed. 

894. Are there any gradations, or are the judges all of the same rank ?_Of 

the European judges there are three grades, the district judges, the provincial 
judges, and the judges of the Sudder Court. Of the native judges there are two 
classes; moonsifs, of whom there are several stationed in the interior of every 
district, and sudder ameens, who are established at the same station with the 
European district judge. 

S95. There is no judicial officer inferior to the judge in a district?—Not uni¬ 
formly ; but there are magistrates or joint magistrates, who are not civil judges, 
but exercise civil jurisdiction under special appointment; and the registers 
generally try and decide causes referred to them by the judge. 

896. Does your experience in Bengal enable you to stale to the Committee 
under what circumstances a disability in respect to the property of the natives of 
India, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, occurs when they shall have embraced 
Christianity ?—I have never had any case of the kind brought distinctly to me, 
excepting what are stated in a pamphlet printed at Calcutta by some of the 
gentlemen engaged in propagating the Gospel in India; but I have communi¬ 
cated with different officers on the subject, and I believe it to be generally 
recognised as part of the Hindoo law that the right of inheritance is forfeited by 
conversion to and the observance of another faith. 

897* It is the same with the Mahomedan law, is it not ?—I apprehend so. 

898. In both cases generally, not by conversion to Christianity, but by 
departure from their original faith; by becoming an outcast in the case of the 
Hindoo, and an infidel in the case of a Mussulman ?—Yes ; and in the case of 
a Hindoo the question would probably turn, not on matters of faith, but on 
practices supposed to be inconsistent with the retention of caste. 

899. Has any mode occurred to you by which, preserving perfectly and entire 
the toleration of our native subjects, the rights of those who may become 
Christians, rights connected with civil property, may be preserved to them also? 
—The question was discussed in Bengal, and is adverted to in the correspondence 
regarding a legislative council. It was admitted to involve considerable difficulty. 
Upon the whole, the impression upon my mind was, that a general law should be 
passed, declaring that no such consequence should follow a departure from 
hereditary faith, excepting with regard to property (to be defined), in regard to 
which there might be conditions inconsistent with a change of religion: such, for 
instance, as the management of various endowments, both Hindoo and Moslem, 
which could not, consistently with their purposes or the rights of others, be 
vested in any who had not adhered to the old faith. In the case of Hindoos, 
too, I should imagine that it would be ordinarily found necessary to leave the 
family house with those who continued in that faith, without interference of the 
convert, for many have temples attached to them ; and it would, at any rate, I 
conceive, be impossible that the convert could live with his unconverted relations. 
To compel a sale would be a hardship and offensive. 

900. Your experience has not furnished you perhaps with any practical in¬ 
stance of the evil, or the mode in which the evil was evaded or remedied?—No; 
I have never had to do practically with any such case. 

901. Would you leave to the Hindoo or Mussulman the power of bequeathing 
property to his descendants on condition of their remaining in the faith of their 
ancestors?—I think the law of bequest ought to be left as it is. Moslems are 
limited to the bequest of one-third of their property ; and though the Hindoos, 
under the law as administered in Calcutta, are, I believe, considered to have an 
absolute right of bequest, I should not interfere to alter the law by a legislative 
enactment. 

902. The Hindoo having the absolute right of bequest, would be very likely to 
enjoin the continuance of his sons in the faith, as the condition of their inheriting 
the property?—Still I should not interfere with the right if it exist. 

903. Do you consider that ill the case of intestates there will be any objection 
to a regulation by which the courts should be directed or permitted to divide 
the property of such person, being a Christian, in the same way that he would 
divide it if he had remained either a Hindoo or a Mussulman?—No; with the 
exceptions I have already mentioned. 
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904. The Committee understand that certain regulations have been established 
in Bengal, by which certain offices were reserved to Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
with reference to the exclusion of European candidates for such offices, or the 
half-castes, Indo-Britons; practically, has the interpretation of such regulations 
been to exclude Hindoos and Mussulmans who should become Christians ?—I 
believe it has operated to exclude Christians in districts under the Madras pre¬ 
sidency, where the Christian population was considerable. I am not aware of 
any similar result having occurred practically in Bengal. 

905. Are you aware how r far the existing ecclesiastical establishment in the 
Bengal presidency is adequate to the wants of the English population ?—On that 
subject I beg permission to refer the Committee to a report of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee which sat in Bengal in 1829-30; it is dated the 30th April 1830. The 
chief difficulty is to determine how far it is incumbent on the government to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the population. 

906. That being also a question of finance?—We had to consider it chiefly as 
such; but the late Bishop Turner, I believe, reported to the government fully 
upon the subject, w'ith reference to the suggestions of the committee. 

907. Do you know that in Southern India, Christians, both Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, intermarry with the Hindoo tribes, and continue to keep up caste?—I 
am not aware that such is the case. I know that in the Upper Provinces of the 
Bengal presidency many retain the name of Rajpoots who have become Moslems ; 
and other Hindoo converts to the Mahomedan religion adhere to their notions 
of ca te, and other ancient customs and prejudices; but I do not believe that 
those of different religions intermarry. 

908. Are you aware of any instance in which a Hindoo, from having violated 
caste in many instances, was declared by the court to have been subject to the 
penalty of expulsion from his trade irrevocably, in reference to one only of all the 
offences proved to have been committed by him ; that one being the offence of 
cohabiting with a Mahomedan woman ?—I do not remember any such case ; 
indeed, I believe several Hindoos on the Bengal side of India have been guilty 
of the offence without the penalty following; though probably, if it were 
brought under the cognizance of their punchayet, or general assembly, expulsion 
would follow. 

909. The case to which reference W'as made in the question lately put was 
a case said to have occurred in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut in the year 1814 ; 
does that or not bring the case to your recollection ?—I think I know the party 
referred to. The family was one of distinction in Behar; but the circumstances 
have escaped me; they will probably be found in one of the printed reports of 
decisions passed by that court. 


Jovis, 8° die Martii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Charles Lushington, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

910. DURING how many years were you a servant of the East India Com¬ 
pany in India?—I was actually resident 22 years; but altogether I was about 
27 years in the Company’s service. 

911. During how long a portion of that time did you fulfil the duties of’Secre- 
tary of the General Department at Calcutta?—I was Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment in the General Department of Bengal nearly 10 years; two years of that 
period I was Chief Secretary to the Government, in addition. During the same 
period also I was about six or eight months Private Secretary to Mr. Adam and 
to Lord Amherst. 

912. Mr. Adam was at that time exercising the functions of Governor-General? 
—He exercised those functions from the end of January to the beginning of 
August 1823. 

913. Will you state to the Committee, as the result of your experience in India, 
what you consider to be the advantages or disadvantages of the existing system for 

educating 
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educating the civil servants of the Company P—I think the present system of 
education at Hertford is defective. The character of the education of the 
young men is not sufficiently defined ; it appears to me that they are treated 
neither as boys nor as men. I am inclined also to be of opinion, that in con¬ 
sequence of the nature of their appointment, they are apt to presume too much 
upon their interest; they consider themselves too free from responsibility ; and 
I believe that, with some few eminent exceptions, the proficiency in the native 
languages which the writers ordinarily take with them from Haileybury to Cal¬ 
cutta is imperfect. If the Hertford institution be maintained, its anomalous 
system should be corrected; it should be considered and governed either as a 
seminary or a college, not as a nondescript establishment, where the youths are 
subjected to an ill-defined restraint, vacillating between the coercion of a school 
and the liberal and manly discipline of an university. 

9f 4. Does not that undue reliance upon what you term their interest emanate 
in a great degree from the system of nomination under which they are originally 
appointed ?—Yes ; that is what I allude to. 

915. Do you consider the qualifications established in the system at Haileybury 
as the best that could be devised, with a view to the formation of the young men 
for useful civil service in India?—No; I do not think they are. 

916. In what respect doyou consider those qualifications as defective?—I think 
that too much time is devoted to an ineffectual attempt to acquire the native 
languages, which would be much better learnt in India. I would confine the 
study of the native languages at Haileybury merely to the elementary and gram¬ 
matical parts, leaving the rest to be acquired at Calcutta, either at the College or 
in such other way as may hereafter be determined; in fact, I would devote the 
education in England to the acquisition of the points of education of a gentleman, 
laying a good classical foundation, according to the existing practice of tuition, 
and combining with it the study of state polity and general jurisprudence. 

917* Do all the young men proceed at present to India with the same certificate 
of qualification ?—As far as I recollect, they all have one form of certificate. 

918. Has it been very generally found that the attainments of the young 
men have corresponded to such certificates ?—I think in most cases they have. 
I have observed in one or two instances, in communication with the officers of 
the College of Fort William, that the qualifications of the young men did not 
answer quite so strictly as they should do. 

919. Do you mean that on their arrival at the College at Calcutta it has not 
been very frequently found necessary for them to begin their education almost 
de novo f —Occasionally with respect to the Oriental languages. Credit is some¬ 
times given to the young men for respectable proficiency in Persian, Bengalee, 
or Hindostanee, when their ignorance of those tongues is but too apparent. 

920. What should you consider the most efficient mode of obviating the evils 
arising out of the system of nomination to writerships at home ?—I can answer that 
point most readily, because I have frequently considered it. I think the best plan 
would be, to distribute the writerships among the universities and great seminaries 
ofEngland, Scotland, and Ireland, or entrust them to some high tribunal, empowered 
to bestow them according to a conscientious and uninfluenced estimate of the 
claims of candidates, whose only title should be their merit, and whose only 
disqualification, if unobjectionable in a moral point of view, should be their 
deficiency in the attainments adapted to the stations for which they are destined. 

921. To vest them, in short, in some independent authorities; the basis of 
obtaining such preferment consisting in public competition ?—Exactly so. The 
consequence would be, that we should have the choice of the greater portion of 
the rising talent of Great Britain; and India would be supplied with functionaries 
of superior and authenticated ability. I conceive that the character of the 
service would be very much raised indeed by such an alteration. 

922. Doyou not conceive that by such a change of system the moral character 
of the young men so sent out would be materially affected?—I think so. We 
should have men of a steadier cast, and more alive to the consequences of 
responsibility. 

923. With respect to the age at which young men should proceed to India, is 
it your opinion that the present age is too high or too low?—I think, on an 
average, they generally go out at about eighteen. That is a very fair medium 
to take, but I would rather have them go out older than younger; certainly, by 
going out older, they are more likely to avoid habits of expense. 
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924. If the principle of introducing into the civil administration of India more 
generally native agency were adopted, must it not follow that there would not 
be so many probationary offices for young Europeans to fill in India as there are 
now?—Certainly not. When the system is matured, I should conclude that we 
should not want any young men for assistants or registrars. 

925. If then the offices of greater responsibility and control were alone reserved 
for Europeans, would it not, in your opinion, be desirable that young men should 
proceed from this country with a view to filling such stations at a somewhat more 
advanced period of life than at present?—Yes, certainly; supposing they are at 
once to step into situations of importance; but the difficulty occurs how they 
are to acquire the necessary experience and local knowledge, without a suitable 
probationary 7 course of service in India. 

926. Does not a young man proceeding to India cut himself off altogether 
from the different professions, civil and military, of this country?—Yes; he does, 
unless he returns to England within the age necessary to pursue such professions. 

927. Does it not follow from this, that the instances have been very rare of 
sending back to England y 7 oung men who have proceeded there, appointed to 
writerships, however deficient, in point of ability, they might have proved them¬ 
selves for employment in India?—I think that consideration has operated very 
strongly with the government. 

928. Do you remember any 7 instances of young men being sent back, except 
for some moral offence ?—I do not remember any young man being sent back. 

929. What is the principle of promotion of the civil servants of the Company 
when in India; is it by seniority, or is it by favour of the local government?—In 
as many 7 cases as possible, regard to seniority is observed. There are some very 
important situations where it is absolutely necessary to overlook mere seniority, 
and to select men of marked ability ; for instance, the political residences, the 
SudderDewaneeAdawlutand some others; but the claims of seniority are respected 
as much as possible, so much so, as to deprive the Governor-General of a great 
portion of what would be considered patronage ; he scarcely has a selection. I 
look upon it that the patronage of India, I mean Bengal, which is the only part 
I am intimately acquainted with, is, generally speaking, dispensed with remarkable 
equity. 

930. If the supply of writers is proportioned at all to the demand for filling up 
vacancies as they arise in India, it is presumed that the Governor-General has very 
little room for selection in the servants to be promoted?—Certainly but little. 

931. If, on the other hand, a large body of supernumerary young men are sent 
out to India, would it not entail a very heavy charge upon the finances of the 
country?—Yes; I should think so. 

932. Have you any doubt that there are at present, and under an extended 
system of native education, would for the future be, a still larger supply of intel¬ 
ligent, informed, and trustworthy natives, adequate to fulfil the duties of nearly 
all the offices, except the highest in the Revenue and Judicial departments? — 
Undoubtedly; I have a very high opinion of native talent. 

933. Would the introduction of native agency into those departments, and the 
giving the people of the country reason to know that they were not excluded from 
those rewards which await European talent and acquirement, in your opinion, tend 
to strengthen their attachment to British dominion ?—I should think there can 
be no question that it would do so. 

934. During the period of your residence in India, did not you interest your¬ 
self considerably in the system of native education ?—A great deal, as far as my 
official occupations would allow. 

935. Will you state whether oflate years much has been accomplished in Bengal 
in that particular?—Some years back the Company were authorized by an Act of 
Parliament to appropriate a lac of rupees annually to promote the diffusion of edu¬ 
cation among the natives, out of the surplus territorial revenues of the Company 7 . 
For a long time there was no surplus revenue; indeed, I am not quite certain that 
there is any now : but a few years ago the government began to apportion that 
annual lac of rupees regularly 7 amongst certain institutions, and I may say, that for 
the last seven or eight years the government have afforded the most efficient, the 
most cordial, and the most benevolent support to the education of the natives. 
They have established a Sanscrit College, with a foundation of 30,000 rupees a year; 
they have established a Mahomedan College, with the same endowment ; and they 
have assisted very much what we call the Anglo-Indian College, which is a college 
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founded by the Hindoos themselves almost expressly for the cultivation of the 
English language. They have favoured this college very much, by allowing it the 
use of instruments, books, and other facilities, and permitting several of their own 
officers to act as examiners, and to aid them in various ways. The examinations 
of this latter college, I know in one instance, and probably in several instances, 
have been conducted at the Government-house in the presence of the Governor- 
General. The Government have revived the colleges of Delhi and Agra, also one 
at Benares, and they have established schools at Chinsurah, Chunar, Ajmere, and 
Bhagulpore, and other places; they have also appointed a committee of public 
instruction, who superintend not only the government’s own institutions,but afford 
their aid and countenance to all the schools belonging to natives which may apply 
to them for aid. The committee are specially instructed to submit from time to 
time to the Governor-General in Council such measures as may be calculated to 
improve the education and morals of the people by the introduction of useful 
knowledge, including the sciences and arts of Europe. The principal civil 
servants at the presidency belong to the committee, of which a member of council 
is usually president. The progress of native education is ascertained with great 
anxiety by the Governors-General. In their speeches to the assemblies of the 
College of Fort William, notice is always taken of the progress of native education, 
and learned natives are very much encouraged ; I should say on the whole, that 
a very warm and heart-felt interest has been shown by the government in native 
education, and that its servants also, as far as possible, have contributed their 
endeavours to the promotion of that most desirable object. 

93G. However strong the interest felt by the government in the object of edu¬ 
cating the natives of India, are the Committee to understand that one lac of rupees, 
about 10,000/. sterling, is the only portion of a territorial revenue of about 
20,000,000/., at present devoted to that object?—I suspect so, except some 
inconsiderable additions ; they occasionally give a few hundred rupees a month 
to other institutions for native education. 

937- You have mentioned that the natives themselves established an Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta, with a view principally of acquiring and disseminating 
the English language; is not that, in your opinion, a strong proof of the eager¬ 
ness of the natives to acquire the English language?—It is a very strong proof; and 
that is not the only proof because they have constantly shown a great anxiety to 
acquire the English language. 

938. Are the Committee to understand from you, that in the establishments 
hitherto existing for the purpose of promoting native education, the acquirement 
of the English language has been universally adopted as an essential object?— 
The Sanscrit College was originally instituted principally for the cultivation of 
that language, but an English class was afterwards added. In the Mahomedan 
College the study of Arabic and Mahomedan law is chiefly cultivated; but they 
also have an English class. 

939- Do you not think that by opening employment in India to such natives 
only as should have made some progress in the acquisition of the English language, 
a great stimulus would be given to the natives generally to acquire it?—Yes; I 
think so. 

9*10. Even at present, small as is the portion of natives in the civil adminis¬ 
tration of their own country, do they not, in many instances, prefer the English 
language to the Sanscrit, and other foreign Oriental languages ?—I think the 
younger class do. There has been a very great interest indeed excited among 
the rising generation in favour of the English language. 

911. You are aware that the proceedings of the courts of justice in India are 
universally carried on through the medium of a foreign language, namely, the 
Persian ; do you think it might be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the details of the administration of the courts of justice?—I cannot 
see any objection to that, because the Persian language is as much a foreign lan¬ 
guage to a Hindoo as English is. The Bengal government, however, have gone 
far towards settling that point, by promulgating their intention gradually" and 
eventually to render the English language the medium of transacting public 
business throughout the country. 

912. Do you consider that the giving to the natives systematically an enlightened 
education, affords the best chance of the advancement of the Christian religion in 
India?—It is the only rational foundation. While encouraging, to every pru¬ 
dential degree, the dissemination of useful knowledge among our Indian subjects, 
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every government under which I have served, has enjoined the most scrupulous 
adherence to the long-avowed and indispensable condition of not interfering directly 
with the religious opinions of the natives, an injunction which has pointedly and 
wisely been reiterated by the Court of Directors. A disposition having of late 
been manifested in certain quarters to depart from that judicious and just course 
of policy, it seems expedient that our obligations, as declared by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, to respect the religious prejudices of the people, should be reviewed, and 
their observance authoritatively inculcated, for if we disregard our solemn en¬ 
gagements to our native subjects, we must calculate on their bitter disaffection. 

943. Have you had occasion personally to observe any instances in which the 
extension of education has had the consequence of affecting the religious feelings 
of the natives?—I have not had any personal observation of the fact; but I appre¬ 
hend it certainly docs exist very strongly. I have great reason to suppose, that 
at least one in ten of those Hindoos at the presidency who have at all given their 
attention to reading, scoff at and have abandoned the follies of idolatry and be¬ 
come deists. I had not much intercourse with the natives myself in India. 

944. Has any progress been made in the Bengal presidency in the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity ?—I am afraid very little; there have been to my 
knowledge one or two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, and 
many more are claimed. The cause of'Christianity will not be promoted in India by 

f jremature, injudicious, or fanatical attempts at proselytism. The experience of 
ate years has shown (I mention it with sorrow) that the direct and permanent con¬ 
version of adult Hindoos or Mahomedans (especially the former) is extremely rare; 
it only remains therefore to seek the propagation of Christianity by the slow process 
of instructing the rising generation. The progress must indeed be gradual, but the 
results will be solidly beneficial. Any efforts to force such results, by open inter¬ 
ference with the religious observances of our native subjects, might, without advanc¬ 
ing the great cause in view, produce consequences the most injurious. Such pro¬ 
ceedings might tend to our expulsion from the country in the midst of our career 
of usefulness, and cast back the objects of our care into their ancient ignorance. 
We must patiently persevere in the course which has already produced a large 
harvest of improvement. It is true that the consequences of our teaching the 
natives the value and extent of their power will lead to their asserting it, and to the 
subversion of our rule ; but this consummation is not likely to occur till the light 
of knowledge has spread widely, and beyond the risk of extinction, bringing with 
it the secure establishment of Christianity. The change of dominion will then, 
it is to be hoped, be effected without convulsion ; we shall retire gracefully; gra¬ 
titude will succeeed to resistance ; and instead of our being execrated as reck¬ 
less tyrants, our memory will be revered as belonging to enlightened benefactors. 

945. In what light are sucli converts held by their countrymen in Bengal ?—• 
Greatly depreciated. They cease to associate with them ; they will not eat in 
their company ; and, in fact, despise them. 

946. You stated that you had a high opinion of the native talent; have you also 
a sufficiently high opinion of their trustworthiness to consider that native agency 
generally might be employed in India?—Generally speaking, I have not a very 
high opinion of their trustworthiness; but 1 think it is because when they have 
been in situations of trust, they have never been adequately remunerated; but if 
they were liberally paid and properly educated, I do not see why the Bengalee 
should not be as trustworthy as the European. I can adduce one instance 
within my own knowledge, which, I think, showed great trustworthiness on the 
part of the natives : it rather concerns myself personally, but perhaps I shall be 
excused for mentioning it. After I had been in India about 11 years, I was 
obliged to go home for my health. As I had been in the Political Secretary’s 
office during the whole of that period, except when I was in college, I had long 
ceased to give any attention to the native languages, except for mere colloquial 
purposes. I returned to India after an absence of nearly four years, and of 
course was thrown out of my situation in the Secretary’s office. It was necessary 
to take some employment or other, and it was also necessary to take the first that 
was offered (I would not have accepted a judicial one, from conscientious motives), 
and I was appointed acting collector of Burdwan, the revenues of which were 
about 450,000/. a year. When I took charge of that collectorship, I was almost 
wholly ignorant of my duty, and had to depend for advice on the head clerk, a 
Bengalee, but who understood English perfectly. I remained there six months, 
and of course endeavoured to qualify myself as weli as I could, and also showed 
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as much pretence of supervision as it was possible for me, under such a state of 
inexperience, to evince. I was then summoned to Calcutta to officiate as poli¬ 
tical secretary to government, and was enabled to render up my accounts, 
and to escape from the collectorship (for I can use no other word) without 
complaint of defalcation, owing in a great measure to the integrity or moderation 
of the principal native officers. 

947. The term “ Collector” would imply to an Englishman a mere receipt of 
money; will you give the Committee some notion of the extent of duties which de¬ 
volve upon an individual filling that office?—The principal duty of a collector is 
to receive the revenue, and to preside in what we call summary suits; that is, 
suits that require early decision between the ryot and the landlord. I believe 
these are appealable to some other court, but I cannot speak much about revenue 
matters, as six months, 15 years ago, were all the experience I had on those points. 

948. Does the collector combine any other functions?—Not that I recollect. 

949. Does any method suggest itself to you, in which the government could give 
encouragement to the village schools, however trifling the amount might be in each 
case, which would considerably facilitate the acquisition of English by a large por¬ 
tion of the population?—-The most effectual mode of aiding them would be to assist 
in providing them with competent masters, a measure not very easy of accomplish¬ 
ment, as a considerable prejudice exists on the part of the Hindoos against 
becoming teachers for hire; but this prejudice has of late been weakened. 

950. You said that the natives had shown a great anxiety to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language; can you state whether inanv of them have made any pro¬ 
ficiency in the language?—They have made very remarkable proficiency in the 
English language. Some of the students, who have completed their education in 
the Hindoo College, and other institutions, are in the habit of holding debating 
societies, where they discuss topics of considerable importance in the English lan¬ 
guage, and read lectures and essays of their own composition, upon various literary 
and scientific subjects. At one of the meetings above mentioned, the question for 
discussion was, “ Whether posthumous fame be a rational principle of human 
action or not.” It is true that the debates soon branched off into a consideration 
of the possibility and probability of human perfection, but the orators spoke with 
remarkable fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c. The forms of similar meetings in England were imitated, and 
the chairman having inquired the reason of the secretary’s absence, a loud cry of 
“Persecution!” was raised, and it was explained that he was prevented from 
attending by his father, who was afraid that his principles of paganism should be 
corrupted, in consequence of the other members being deists. Thus has the 
beginning of a most wonderful change been worked among a race, who for a long 
time were considered as sunk in a hopeless state of ignorance and the blindest 
idolatry. I should have mentioned before, that one of the young Hindoos in ques¬ 
tion being called upon at the police to swear, as usual, on the waters of the Ganges, 
declined, averring that he should just as soon swear by the waters of the Nile. 

951. Have you known of a native of Calcutta, a Hindoo of education, publish¬ 
ing a work turning into ridicule the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindoo 
religion. The question refers to a work published in the year 1820?—I do not 
remember it. 

952. Are you aware that any of the young men at Calcutta have established 
a periodical work in the English language?—I cannot speak with certainty; but 
I think I have heard it mentioned. 

953. Were you present at any of the debates you have mentioned?—No; but 
I am in correspondence with persons who have sent me authentic information on 
that subject. 

954. What subordinate offices had you filled in India previous to your appoint¬ 
ment to the collectorship of Burdwan?—On my leaving college I was appointed 
assistant in the Governor-General’s office. That office consisted of eight or ten 
junior civil servants employed under the Marquess Wellesley solely in the duty of 
transcription, but of a strictly confidential nature. Afterwards, upon the disso¬ 
lution of that office, I was appointed assistant to the secretary in the Political 
department; I then became deputy secretary in the same office, and was obliged 
to return to England for my health in 1812. Upon my return, I was appointed 
to the acting collectorship of Burdwan, and then became secretary. 

955. It was not, then, by virtue of seniority that you became collector of 
Burdwan ?—I was entitled to a collectorship by my standing. 
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956. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by being entitled to 
a collectorship by your standing ?—Unless in consequence of notorious incapacity, 
a civil servant is, after six or seven years, supposed eligible to a collectorship. 

957. Is it usual for writers to be appointed to situations without any reference 
whatever to their capability, or their adaptation to the offices to which they are 
appointed?—Yes; because they possess very little peculiar qualification when they 
first leave the college ; some young men who have made very great proficiency 
are generally selected for the political residences. 

958. Did not the government of Bengal in 1823 state to the Court of Directors 
that the supply of civil servants, from temporary causes, was inadequate to the 
demand ?—I think they did. 

959. Did not the local governments in consequence appoint one or two indivi¬ 
duals, not of the regular civil servants, to offices commonly held by covenanted 
servants?—I do not remember any particular instance of it; but it does not follow 
that the fact may not have existed, because I was only cognizant of the affairs of 
my own department. 

960. Do you conceive that the present mode of administering the public depart¬ 
ments in Calcutta, through the agency of Boards, is attended with advantage to the 
public service?—Certainly not with advantage; I think it is attended with great 
inconvenience and great delay. Instead of having Boards, it would be much 
better to have one responsible efficient person. The consequence of a Board, 
in many cases, is, that you have one able man who does the work, and you have 
an inferior person, or a person of tolerable attainments, just to fill up the number 
to make the quorum. 

961. From the distance to which many of those who administer the govern¬ 
ment in India in the provinces are removed from the seat of government, must it 
not happen that the government of the residency can have but an imperfect con¬ 
trol over their proceedings?—Certainly. 

962. In what way does it appear to you that it would be desirable to amend the 
system of the administration of the government in India itself, with a view to give 
it greater vigour and unity of action?—That is a most momentous and important 
question, which 1 feel great difficulty in answering. 

963. Does it appear to you that by the appointment of lieutenant-governors, 
vested with considerable powers, but always subordinate to the Governor-General, 
a greater degree of vigour and uniformity of action might be given to the executive 
administration of the country?—Yes; I think so, and the Governor-General would 
be greatly relieved by such appointments; nor do 1 think, upon the whole, it 
will be the cause of great additional expense, because other appointments might 
be dispensed with. 

96f. Under such a system, might not, for instance, the expense of the govern¬ 
ments at Bombay and Madras be very materially reduced ?—I think they might, cer¬ 
tainly. Iconceive that instead of having governments with councils, &c.,you might 
have lieutenant-governors there also, by which an immense expense would be saved. 

965. What additional powers do you think it would be expedient to give to such 
officers, beyond those now exercised by the present provincial authorities?—The 
lieutenant-governors, supposing that system to prevail overall British India, would 
require very extensive powers, territorial, judicial, and political, which should 
enable them to act without reference to the paramount authority, except on the 
most important occasions. It would simplify the business a great deal, and would 
save the time of the Governor-General. At present, the Governor-General is 
overwhelmed with business, and it is impossible for him to attend to every detail 
submitted to him. Of course, there might be some efficient plan of responsibility 
arranged for the lieutenant-governors, but I do not profess to say what it could 
be just now. I am only speaking in reply to the question, as to the general 
alteration which I think might be expediently introduced. 

966. Should you think it advisable that the Governor-General should be de¬ 
tached from the local administration at Calcutta?—I would confine the attention 
of the Governor-General to the most important points; he has far too much to do. 
1 think that the members of Council might perform a great part of the business 
upon their own responsibility; I even think the secretaries to government might 
take their share in the executive also, upon responsibility, without makinga reference 
upon every trifle, as they have to do now, to either the Governor-General or the 
members of Council. The consequence is, that as the Governor-General now must 
devote the greatest part of his time and attention to political matters, other subjects 
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mensely voluminous correspondence between India and this county might be 

abridged ?—If the home authorities would dispense with so much detail as they 
require at present. We are expected now to send home a copy of every paper, 
however trifling, which comes before Council, and not only one copy, but copies 
in duplicate to the Court of Directors, and I believe in duplicate also to the 
Board of Control. I would send home transcripts of important papers, and 
indexes containing the heads of others which are not of great importance, and 
which might be furnished when required. A good index would keep the home 
authorities advised of the contents of the Indian records. 

968. Is not the tendency of the executive government being discharged through 
the means of Councils or of Boards, to increase unnecessarily the amount of public 
writing ?—I think it does increase the amount of public writing ; but the mem¬ 
bers of Council are extremely useful to the Governor-General; they arrange „ 
for him the most material points of correspondence in judicial and territorial 
matters, and relieve him from a load of detail; but they could relieve him still 
more if they were allowed to decide upon many of those matters upon their 
own responsibility. As for the Boards, as I said before, I think they had better 
be abolished, and one responsible person be substituted. 

969 . The power of making regulations by the government of India, the Com¬ 
mittee understand, is at present vested solely in the Governor in Council?—Yes. 

970- Does it appear to you that any better tribunal might be constituted in 
India for so important a purpose ?—Not having given my attention to that sub¬ 
ject, I am not prepared to speak upon it. 

971* Does it occur to you that, in matters so vitally affecting the feelings and 
wants of the natives, it might be possible to introduce into such legislative councils 
a person of native talent and experience ?—I think it woftld be consistent for me to 
return the same answer to this question, that I have not considered the snhjyt. 

972. What was the state of the press in Calcutta at the period of your residence 
there ; and what do you understand it to be at the present time ?—The press in 
Calcutta was for a long time under a censorship ; at last, in the time of Lord 
Hastings, an Anglo-Indian editor discovered that he could not be legally sent out 
of the country for press offences; the consequence was, that he set the government 
at defiance, and refused to adopt the erasures of the chief secretary, who was the 
censor of the press. The government then, making a merit of compulsion, adopted 
a set of regulations, by which they required that the proceedings of the public 
press should be conducted, and took off the censorship; and those regulations were 
for a time, as far as I recollect, very fairly adhered to. At last a gentleman 
establisheda newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became extremely 
popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editor 
certainly created in India a great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of 
enlightened pursuits; but, unfortunately, he thought it necessary to infringe the 
Regulations, which produced remonstrances from thegovernment. Tothoseremon- 
strances, as far as I recollect, he generally returned respectful answers, and the 
next day repeated his infractions. The government, pursuing their system of 
weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. I am not certain whether 
I am correct as to dates now,but about this time an address was presented from 
certain individuals at Madras to Lord blastings, congratulating him, and compli¬ 
menting him upon having taken off the restrictions upon the press, which restric¬ 
tions were in existence at that time. Lord Hastings was extremely pleased with 
this address ; and in his reply dilated upon the advantages of a free press, and the 
credit which reflected upon a liberal government from allowing its measures to be 
publicly discussed. Whilst he was receiving those compliments, as Governor- 
General, he was authorising remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, as Governor-General in Council; and latterly, whenever the editor 
received one of those letters of remonstrance from the chief secretary, he of course 
threw into the teeth of the Governor-General those liberal expressions in his . 
speech; the consequence was, that Lord Hastings felt himself committed ; and 
though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coercing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet he was in a dilemma, and he deferred 
each hour the infliction of severe punishment until he left the country. The editor 
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in question continued, after Lord Hastings’s departure, to defy the government: 
one of the usual warnings, but i believe in a little stronger terms, was conveyed 
to the editor, upon the part of the then Governor-General in Council, Mr. Adam. 
He continued, and having reflected upon some act of the government, the conse¬ 
quence was, that he was ordered to quit the country. Afterwards another in¬ 
dividual incurred the same fate, during the government of Lord Amherst. After 
a time, the Regulations being loosely drawn up, and easy to be misconstrued by 
such as wished it, the government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye-law, 
which should reach all native editors, Anglo-Indians and Bengalese; and a bye¬ 
law was in consequence enacted, which put the press under severe regulation, 
and made the editors liable to very strong penalties; I think they went so far as 
to confiscate the press and the materials, and also involved a fine upon each copy 
of the newspapers published which was considered offensive. Such was the 
state of things when I left India. I understand since, that Lord William Ben- 
tinck has allowed a system of the press totally licentious and free ; by licentious, 
I mean that he has given it full license. 

973. What were the offences, generally speaking, imputed to the publications 
of the editor of the Calcutta Journal ?— Generally calling in question the acts 
of the government, so far as I recollect. 

974- Do you recollect any specific instance of having excited natives to rebel¬ 
lion, or the soldiers to mutiny, or any offences of that description, tending to 
put the goverment in peril ?—No. 

97 5 - Do you know what were the consequences to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal of his summary deportation ?—The consequence was that he suffered 
very severely in his fortune. 

976 . You stated that the government applied to the Supreme Court for a 
bye-law; will you be so good as to explain to the Committee what you mean 
by the government applying to the Supreme Court for a bye-law ?—The Supreme 
Court, in conjunction with the government, are entitled, according to law, to 
enact certain laws for vrtiat is called the better government of the town of 
Cal^itta and its vicinity, or some such expression. 

977- Will you state what is the difference between a regulation and a bye¬ 
law?—A bye-law simply applies to Calcutta and its vicinity; a regulation is one 
of general extension to all the courts in the interior, and is either strictly judicial 
or territorial. 

978 . Do you mean that a bye-law would have no effect beyond the Mahratta 
Ditch ?—I think not. 

979. Is it necessary that such bye-laws should have their origin in the 
Supreme Court ?—As far as I recollect, the government proposes the bye-law 
to the Supreme Court, which registers it or not as a legal enactment, after 
hearing objections to it, according to fixed forms. 

980 . Is that bye-law still in force, or lias it since been repealed ?—I suppose 
it is in force. 

981 . Are you aware whether it has in any instance been acted upon?—I do 
not remember. 

982 . Are not the civil servants of the Company generally at present precluded 
from taking any part in the press of India ?—They are debarred by the orders 
of the Court of Directors from being proprietors or editors. 

983. Is there any interdiction against their being writers in periodical 
journals already established ?—No, I do not think it extends to that. 

984. Does the power of the government under this bye-law extend*equally to 
the native as to the European press ?—Yes, it was intended to extend the con¬ 
trol to the editors of native newspapers which had lately risen up. 

985. At the period of passing this bye-law, does it come within your know¬ 
ledge how many of the judges in Calcutta were present upon tiie bench ?—As 
far as I recollect, there was only one. Sir Francis M’Naughten. 

98 (>. Was a similar bye-law applied for to the bench at Bombay ?—I do not 
know. 

987. Are you not aware that the bench at Bombay refused to sanction any 
such regulation ?—I do not remember the circumstance. 

988 . Is it your opinion that the encouragement of native journals might be made 

the means of conveying information highly beneficial to the natives of India ? _ 

Unquestionably; but I would exercise a very close supervision over them; for fear 
they should be the means of doing mischief to the native army; in fact, the native 

army 
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army is the only body which is to be considered now-a-days with regard to the 
press. I think the press may continue just as free and just as licentious as Indian 
politicians may desire, so long as the infection does not spread to the native army. 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not much signify what newspaper 
squabbles take place at the presidencies. When Earl MintowasGovernor-General, 
he was so alarmed at certain publications which proceeded from the missionary 
press at Serampore, directed against the religious prejudices of the natives, that 
he required the press to be removed to Calcutta, though the editors were living 
under the protection of the Danish government. It is mentioned by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, in his History of India (1826), that for 85 years a most active circulation 
of inflammatory papers, in the shape of letters, proclamations, and prophecies, 
has been made to the native troops, causing a deep impression ; but owing to the 
difficulty of multiplying copies, the emissaries of sedition did not do much harm. 
Surely they should be debarred the facilities ofapress, under the very eye ofgovern- 
ment, in aid of their designs! If the native army be once tainted, the empire which 
we have taken so many years to consolidate may he lost to us in one day; and there¬ 
fore I think it is of the highest importance that the native journals should be care¬ 
fully scrutinized, and my opinion is that this salutary supervision was rather too 
much neglected in former days. I cannot speak of course as to the last five years. 

989. In what languages are the present newspapers written ?—In Bengalee 
and Persian. I believe there was one in Hindostanee. The Persian papers 
are accompanied by a Hindostanee version. 

990. Are those languages that the sepoys generally understand ?—The sepoys 
generally speak Hindostanee, but of course they soon pick up a knowledge of 
Bengalee, when quartered in the Lower Provinces. I have heard that some of 
the native officers understand Persian, and even English. 

991. Have you understood that any ill consequences have been attributed to 
the existing relaxation of the press at Calcutta, so far as it has gone?—Yes. 

992. Can you state in what respect?—I am bound to answer frankly. The 
subordination in the civil service was affected in a few instances, and I think it 
had a still stronger influence upon a portion of the officers of the Company’s army. 

993. Do you know whether the present government of India have expressed 
themselves as sensible of any such ill consequences to their government ?—No ; 
I am not aware of it. 

99'L Does not the condition of the press at. Madras at this time differ mate¬ 
rially from its condition at Calcutta or Bombay?—Yes ; I understand the censor¬ 
ship still exists at Madras. 

995. Does it not appear to you that there should be some uniform system 
adopted with regard to it, throughout all the presidencies generally?—Yes ; I 
would remove the censorship, because it is hateful to everybody ; the very name 
disgusts people; in fact, we have gone through the ordeal, and as I said before, 
as long as the native army is not affected, it does not signify. 

996. Does the state of society in Calcutta at present admit of trying offences 
of the press by the intervention of juries ?—I should be sorry to throw any impu¬ 
tation upon a considerable body of men, but I should not like to have a press 
cause before any jury in Calcutta. 

997* Of what classes and descriptions of persons would such juries be com¬ 
posed ?—Principally of European shopkeepers, and of Anglo-Indians. 

998. Do you mean to the exclusion of all the civil servants of the Company ? 
—Yes; the civil servants never sit upon juries, except when specialty summoned. 

999. Are they precluded from so doing by any Regulation ?—No; they are 
not precluded. 

1000. Has any experiment been made of submitting to such tribunals offences 
touching the press ?—Yes ; there was one case where the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was tried for a libel upon the secretaries to government, and the secre¬ 
taries were cast. At that time disputes about the freedom of the press were 
extremely rife, and it was very difficult to get an unbiassed set of men as a jury. 
The power of venue, as in England, did not exist; we were obliged to submit 
to a jury who certainty thought warmly upon the subject, and taken from a class 
of persons who generally gave their opinion most decidedly against any inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of the press. 

1001. In your opinion, can the present system of licensing individuals who 

? roceed to reside in India be conveniently or advantageously relaxed?—'Yes, 
think so. 
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1002. Do you consider that in the event of the absence of all restrictions 
upon individuals resorting to India, any very formidable influx of needy adven¬ 
turers need be apprehended?—No, I think not of needy adventurers, certainly. 
I do not see how they would get out. 

1003. If they should get out, does India afford a possible means of subsistence 
to either the mere agricultural peasant or the lowest description of artizan?—I 
do not think that the mere agricultural peasant could compete for three months 
with the ryot of the country, for many reasons: on account of the cheapness 
with which the ryot can live, and also in consequence of the climate. It is impos¬ 
sible that any European could personally engage in agricultural pursuits in the 
climate of India; and as for the common-rate artizans, the natives of India are 
remarkably good workmen, and excellent imitators of patterns, and therefore I 
think it would be only the superior-rate artizans who could expect to succeed. 

1004. Should you conceive it for the advantage of that country to encourage 
the resort to India ofindividuals possessing more orlessof capital?—Yes, I thinkso. 

1005. Are you aware of any benefit that arises from their prohibition to pos¬ 
sess or occupy any lands in the interior ?—I do not see why they should not be 
permitted to possess lands in the interior, provided the natives are guarded 
against their possible oppression. 

1006 . In what manner should you propose so to guard the natives?—I would 
make the Europeans in question amenable to the Company’s courts, and the less 
that the Supreme Court is allowed to interfere the better. 

1007 . An apprehension has been expressed by some natives, in a recent petition 
to the House of Commons, lest by the permission of Europeans to settle in the 
interior they should be exposed to persecution, against which they should have 
no other redress than by proceeding to the presidency; are the Committee to con¬ 
clude from your answer to the last question, that you see no difficulty in rendering 
the jurisdiction of the native provincial courts such as an European might safely 
be made amenable to?—I think that the complaints adverted to would be 
obviated, and might be remedied unexceptionably in the manner alluded to. 

1008. Would it not be the direct interest of any European embarking capital 
in manufacturing or commercial speculation in India, to cultivate the good 
opinion and to secure to himself the co-operation of the natives?—It would seem 
to be but common good policy to do so. 

1009. This then being his interest, and the protection afforded to him by the 
courts of justice being so improved as you propose, do any dangers occur to you 
as likely to result from an unrestrained admission?—I think that the class of 
persons who would go out to India, that is, persons with some small degree of 
capital, because we have excluded the lowest class, would generally be people of 
respectability, who would have a knowledge of their own interests, and I do not 
see the slightest objection to their being allowed to go into the interior, under 
the restrictions adverted to. 

1010. Should you say that any jealousy exists, generally speaking, in the 
minds of the natives as to the settlement of Europeans among them ?—Yes • in 
their ignorance, they are naturally apprehensive of it. They have had perhaps 
a few persons settled among them who may have treated them with roughness 
and violence. I allude to the class of indigo planters; but on the whole, they 
have generally treated the natives with mildness. 

1011. Are you of opinion, that in the event of free access being permitted to 
Europeans it would be necessary to furnish the existing government of India 
with any summary powers with respect to the residence ofindividuals ?—I think 
the Governor-General can scarcely be made too powerful; emergencies might 
arise where the exercise of summary power would be necessary, therefore I 
would leave him the power of sending Europeans to England, although I think 
it might be accompanied with certain explanations and modifications. I think 
that a great deal of secret mischief may be done by an ill-intentioned man, with¬ 
out coming within the jurisdiction of a court of justice. ■ 

1012. You would therefore leave to the Governor-General a power of summary 

deportation; should you propose to do so with or without his assigning a cause 
for so doing, and giving the individual an opportunity of disproving, if he could, 
the accusations against him ?—I would certainly give him an opportunity of 
disproving the accusations, if he could; but I think the procedure should be 
summary, and not be clogged by an appeal to the Supreme Court, or any other 
court of judicature in India. J 


1013. Would 
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1013. Would there be any danger, in your opinion, of the existence of such an 
arbitrary power disinclining men of capital from embarking under such a system 
—I think not, because every well-disposed man, and every reasonable man, has 
no cause to fear the infliction of such a punishment as that. A man who goes to 
India just to prosecute his pursuits peaceably, and not to trouble the government 
or other people with political dissentions or intrigues, is not likely to come under 
the visitation of this power; and another reason also is this, that such eagle-eyed 
scrutiny would be exerted over the exercise of such a power, that a Governor- 
General would take care to have good grounds for using it. It is also my opinion, 
although it may be disputed, that that power has never been unj ustly exerted. 

I am sure myself, that if I were to proceed to India with 50 lacs of rupees, em¬ 
barked in speculations of an anxious nature, I should not be afraid of trusting to 
the justice of the government; I should not be afraid of being deported. 

1014. Where is the power that exercises this eagle-eyed scrutiny in India ?— 
At home. 

1015. You have intimated that some modifications might be desirable; what 
is the nature of the modifications you allude to ?—I would make the procedure a 
little more formal as to accusation and trial, more for the satisfaction of general 
opinion than from any idea that the government in preceding instances have acted 
with harshness or injustice, because in every case I am aware of at Calcutta, there 
was a manifest infringement of the articles under which the individual came to 
Calcutta ; he was bound by those articles to conform to the existing regulations 
of the Company’s government, which he did not choose to conform to. 

1016. Do you contemplate the probability of cases arising in which it would 
be attended with public danger to postpone "the infliction of such a penalty until 
sanctioned by authorities at home?—i think, in the case of a political offence, 
it would be prejudicial to the safety of the state certainly. 

1017. Do you think that it might not meet the exigency of almost any case 
that you could imagine, that until such sanction should have been received the 
individual should be placed under more or less of personal restraint?—I think 
in most cases it might certainly, but at the same time that individual, in a small 
society, as Calcutta still is, would be doing a great deal of mischief by remaining 
upon the spot for many months. 

1018. Have you not known many Europeans of the poorer classes in Calcutta 
in a state of destitution, and objects of charity ?—Yes, a good many. 

1019. Have not you known any beneficial effects in respect to the administra¬ 
tion of justice and police result from the existence of the press in India?—I do 
not remember any at this moment. 

1020. Are you aware that so long ago as the time of Mr. Hastings, when the 
press was free, he had no difficulty in obtaining verdicts from juries aganst 
editors in cases of libel ?—My memory does not serve me as to that point. 

1021. Should you not attribute the circumstance you have mentioned, of the 
strong indisposition of the juries to convict in cases of political libel, to the peculiar 
excitement of the time, in consequence of the controversy upon the subject that 
was then going on ?—Yes, certainly men’s minds were very much excited then. 

1022. Has any class of the native population shown much interest in this 
question about the liberty of the press?—I think they have, apparently ; but I 
suspect that they have been only instigated by Europeans in the first instance, 
otherwise they would have been perfectly indifferent to it. 

1023. You said that so long as the native army was not affected by the press, 
you apprehended no danger from the liberty of it; would you therefore apprehend 
any danger from the entire liberty of the European press, merely subject to the 
common resort of the courts of law ?—Yes, I should, because by degrees the poison 
of the European press might be communicated to the native army by means of 
translation and other modes. We have known very active emissaries, for instance, 
before the massacre of Vellore, going about with papers venting sedition and mu¬ 
tiny. Should Great Britain be engaged in European war, the freedom of the press 
would require to be considered in a new point of view, as relating to the facilities 
which newspapers may afford for communicating intelligence to the enemy. 

1024. Have you been in the habit of reading any of the native journals ?— 
No, I have not; I have heard their substance sometimes mentioned. 

1025. Do they resemble English newspapers ?-»-As far as I recollect, there 
were some few heads of intelligence that were interesting to the natives, and a 
good deal about literature. 
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1026. Was there anything in the way of political disquisition ?—Not much, 
so far as 1 recollect; hut that will soon follow, if it has not obtained yet. 

1027 . Have the native newspapers found their way into the interior?—Not 
many hitherto, I believe. 

1028. For example, at Benares and Dacca, Delhi, and the more considerable 
places ?—I know they have reached Delhi; I cannot speak positively as to other 
places. 

1029. Does your experience during the period you were secretary to the 
government in Bengal, enable you to say how far the present machinery for con¬ 
ducting the government in India, both in India and at home, has led to great 
delays in the administration of public affairs ?—I think it has led to great delay 
in frequent instances. Familiarly speaking, I think we calculated about two 
years in getting an answer from the Court of Directors on general subjects. 

1030. Have you known any instances in which the determination of public 
matters of importance has very greatly exceeded that period ?—There is none 
in my recollection at this moment. 

1031. Can you suggest to the Committee any means by which the transaction 
of the public business of India might be conducted with more expedition and 
promptitude, due regard being had to its efficiency ?—Yes, I think so, by having 
one authority instead of two at home. 

1032. You think that a single organ for administering the affairs of India at 
home would be preferable to a double one, as now existing ?— I should think 
so, undoubtedly. 

1033. How soon does a merchant in India receive a reply from his agent in 
London?—Generally within a twelvemonth, sometimes much earlier. 

1034. Have you considered the present ecclesiastical establishment in India 
as adequate to its purposes?—Yes, I think so. 

1035. You speak from your knowledge of Bengal?—Yes; the ecclesiastical 
department was under my office as secretary to the government. The number 
of chaplains, was, I consider, adequate for Bengal. It would have been desirable 
to have more, so that a larger number of Europeans might have access to public 
worship. I mean those scattered at small stations. But the apportionment of 
chaplains is not to be considered with reference to the extent of our territory, but 
to the number of Christians who are to benefit by their ministrations, and the 
government cannot in reason be required to incur a large outlay for the accom¬ 
modation of a few individuals, who do not contribute towards defraying thecharo-e. 
Every station where there was any considerable number of Europeans quartered 
or resident, had a chaplain located; the Company had built several churches where 
they,, were called for, and were building more, only they wished to incur the 
expense gradually. I think that the number of chaplains is as great, if the comple- 
mentbekept up, (because some are absent on furlough and on account of sickness,) 
as can reasonably be expected, the government paying all the expenses. 

1036. What is your opinion as to the expediency of augmenting the number of 
bishops ?—Having the misfortune to differ on this point with many excellent per¬ 
sons, I should distrust my own judgment, but the conviction presses most strongly 
on my mind that such augmentation is quite unnecessary. My reason is this, 
that 1 think the duties and labours of the bishop have been exaggerated, and that 
the archdeacons at the several presidencies have very little to do. I conceive 
that their functions might be very much increased. I was assured by Doctor 
Loring, the first archdeacon, that he had very little to do. The more particular 
charge of the ecclesiastical interests at the different presidencies might be safely 
intrusted with increased powers to the several archdeacons, who might (or 
should) control the subordinate clergy, and transact affairs connected with their 
department, without the imposing title of bishop, under ulterior appeal in im¬ 
portant cases to their diocesan. It would scarcely be denied that the archdeacons 
are competent to visit the congregations of native Christians. With respect to 
the alleged hardship of the visitation, in any other branch of the service, the 
option of taking a voyage to sea, or up the river, or making an excursion in tents, 
or even a long journey in a palanquin, at a proper season, would be hailed as a 
boon by the healthy, and as a means of renovation by the sick. Therefore, I 
cannot understand why so much stress has been laid upon the infliction, as it has 
been called, of the bishop going upon his visitation. 

1037. Are there any duties of ordination to be performed by the bishop in 
India?—There are; but in my experience they are of very rare occurrence. Then 

again, 
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again, as to the labour of the bishop, exclusive of the alleged toil of the visitation, 
he is allowed a secretary and a chaplain. This secretary both Bishop Middleton 
and Bishop Heber allowed to practise as an attorney in the Supreme Court, and 
consequently lost a great part of his assistance. The chaplains too of these pre¬ 
lates were generally detached on some other service, therefore the bishop was de¬ 
prived, or rather deprived himself, of that aid which he was destined to receive. He 
certainly has, I believe, a very voluminous correspondence, but then he has de¬ 
prived himself of persons who might draw up a number of letters ror him, or at 
any rate transcribe them ; and both Bishop Middleton and Bishop Heber were in 
the habit of copying their letters to the government with their own hands. Then 
again, great stress has been laid upon the danger to which persons at the time of life 
at which bishops usually resort to India, are exposed from the climate. My opinion 
is, that this inference is totally erroneous and opposed by experience, and that per¬ 
sons at a mature age have just as good a chance of health in India, as younger ones. 
With respect to the remarkable and lamented mortality among the bishops, I 
would observe, that Bishop Middleton lived eight years in India. The immediate 
cause of his death was, that he went out in an open carnage rather too early, and 
allowed the sun to strike upon his head. Fever ensued, but in consequence of 
his peculiar constitution, it was found very difficult to subdue the disorder ; so 
that it cannot be said that his death was produced by the ordinary effects of the 
climate. Bishop Heber unfortunately committed the great imprudence of plung¬ 
ing into a cold bath after being exhausted by fatigue, and allowing the stimulus of 
exercise to subside, which error caused apoplexy, to which he had a constitutional 
tendency. Bishop James, I have heard from clergymen who knew him, was by no 
means a healthy man in England. It has been stated in a memoir of the life of 
Bishop Turner, that he had for many years suffered under an internal complaint 
in England, for which he looked to relief in a change of climate ; so that the sun of 
India, however noxious, cannot be justly accused of accelerating that prelate’s end. 
I think, therefore, that the climate of India may be acquitted of the death of those 
four bishops to a very great extent, and that it will be apparent that a clergyman 
in accepting the episcopal dignity of Calcutta, entering on the enjoyment of high 
influence and consideration, cheered by the prospect of extensive usefulness, re¬ 
ceiving a fair stipend, and looking to a liberal pension, does not confer,as has been 
insinuated, an extraordinary favour on mankind by exposing himself to an almost 
certain premature death. I shall rejoice accordingly, if my exposition shall in any 
degree contribute to enlarge the sphereof selection for the high and revered station 
in question. If further proof were required, I might assert that India has not been 
inimical to the lives of chief justices ; Sir John Anstruther came home after a long 
residence; Sir Henry Russell returned after a long residence, and is at thismoment 
alive, I believe ; there is also Sir Edward East; and Sir Charles Gray, the fourth 
chiefjustice is about tocome home,histerm having expired; Judges M‘Naughten, 
Burroughs, and Buller are now in England. Then, on the other hand, it may be 
said that Sir Henry Blossett and Sir Christopher Puller died in India. Sir Henrv 
Blossett went out in a dying state, from a schirrous stomach, and survived but a 
few weeks. Sir Christopher Puller, it was notorious, was subject to a confirmed 
determination of blood to the head; and in the fever supervening upon this most 
unfavourable predisposition, he was for some time attended by a physician prac¬ 
tically inexperienced in tropical disorders. 

1038. What objection should you see, independent of the question of expense, 
to there being more than one bishop in so extensive a country, for the purpose 
of ordination and other purposes ?—It certainly appears to me to be unneces¬ 
sary, because the ordinations occur very rarely, and the few persons to be 
ordained can come to the bishop. 

1039- Is there not this objection to there being but one bishop in India,that a 
great part of his time is necessarily consumed in travelling from place to place in 
soextensive a diocese?—He cannot travel far without coming to some place which 
it is desirable for him to visit; and he can always arrange as to his correspondence, 
which I suppose can be conducted without inconvenience. It should be recol¬ 
lected, the bishop is only bound to go on his visitation once in three years. 

1040. Might it not be very desirable that there should be a second bishop in 
India, who should be able, upon the vacancy of the office, to consecrate one of the 
clergyupon thespot.so thathe might enter at once upon the functionsof the office, 
which might save the necessity of a journey to England ?—That might be con¬ 
venient, but it would not be desirable as an uniform practice to appoint a clergy- 
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man on the spot to the vacant bishopric; and if you make a second bishop, you 
. isimungton, must gIve him the allowances to enable him to keep up the dignity of his station. 

8 March 1832. besides, there would be a division of rule, perhaps; in fact, in the present infancy 
of the establishment it does not appear to me to be necessary. I think the arch¬ 
deacons could perform the functions just as well, and the Company or the o- 0V ern- 
ment would be saved many thousands of pounds a year, both in salarv’and in 
pension. At all events, the public finances should not be burthened with the 
expense of two additional bishops; but if the Christian community in India should 
urge the appointment of a more numerous hierarchy, they might reasonably be 
required to contribute to its maintenance. J 

1041. What objection do you see to the archdeacons being enabled to perform 
the functions of the bishop with the same salary that they now receive ?—The 
government can by Act of Parliament delegate to them certain function's of the 
bishop, while the episcopal station is in abeyance; and I can see no objection to 
their powers being extended even while the bishop is in the discharge of his own 
functions, provided they continue, as before, subordinate to the bishop, receive no 
additional allowances, and do not assume the prelatical title. The establishment 
of chaplains is too small to justify any increase of dignitaries. It appears quite 
disproportionate to have a bishop for 35 chaplains in Bengal, a bishop for SO at 
Madras, and a bishop for 2 5 at Bombay. 

1042. Of the Europeans in India, is there any considerable proportion pres- 

byterians ?—Yes, a good many at the presidency. ^ 

1043. What sort of proportion of the Europeans in Calcutta do you think ?—- 

There are a good many Scotchmen at the presidencies, and they are generally 
presbyterians; they have a church of their own, for which the government send 
out and pay a chaplain. ” 

1044. Have they not a presbyterian establishment at each of the presi¬ 
dencies ?—Yes. r 

1045. Are there many Catholics among the Europeans?—Very few, except 

among the European soldiers, the majority of whom are generally Irish; they 
are allowed access to a Catholic priest. The government pay the salary of a 
Catholic priest at one or two stations. 3 


Veneris , 16 ° die Martii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


James Sutherland, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 


James Sutherland, 
Esq. 


1046. WHEN did you return from India?—In April last. 
1047- From Calcutta ?—Yes. 


16 March 1832 If?* 8 ; How were y ou occupied principally during your residence in Calcutta? 

—Chiefly in connexion with the press. 

1049. During what period were you connected with the press?—I was for 
some time in the year 1818, again in 1823, and subsequently for the last four 
or five years of my residence. 

1050. Were you yourself editor of any paper published there?—I was editor 

of several publications, and for the last three years editor of a daily journal the 
Bengal Hurkura or Messenger. ’ 

1051. When was it first established?—I cannot tell at this moment; it was 
a great many years ago. 


1052. How many English newspapers are published in Calcutta ?—I have a 
list of the papers published in the beginning of the year 1831, which, with the 
permission of the Committee, I will put in. 
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The Press of India in the beginning of the Year 1831. 



CALCUTTA. 




English Newspapers : 


Publisher. 

Daily - - - - <j 

Tri-weekly editions of ] 
the daily papers of 
the same name - J 

r The Bengal Hurkura and Chronicle 
The John Bull - 
. The India Gazette ... 

[The India Gazette ... 

| The Bengal Chronicle ... 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

Geo. Pritchard. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

Twice a week 

The Government Gazette 

The Bengal Herald - 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette 

The Oriental Observer ... 

G. H. Hutman. 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

- - Ditto 

Geo. Pritchard. 


Native Newspapers : 




The Janri Jelian Numa 

The Summachar Chunduea 
The Sunbad Tuneer Nassuk 
The Bunga Doot 

The Sunbad Coumoody 

- 

Hurry liar Datt. 
Bhowaniehum Bannerjee. 
Kistnomohun Doss. 
Bholonauth Seen. 

Gobind Chatterjee. 

Monthly Publications : 

The Calcutta Magazine - 

The Gleanings of Science - 

The Kaleidoscope ------ 

The Christian Intelligencer. 


Samuel Smith & Co. 

W. Thacker & Co. 

J. J. Fleury. 

Church Mission Press. 

Quarterly : 

The Bengal Army List - 

The Army List H. M. Forces in India - 

The Calcutta Quarterly Register - 

WTO 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

- - Ditto 

J. B. Scott & Co. 

Yearly: 

The Bengal Annual - 



Samuel Smith & Co. 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

J. B. Scott & Co. 

fhe Bengal Souvenir ------ 

The Bengal Almanack - 

The Companion, and Appendix to Do. 

The Bengal Directory- - 

The Calcutta Directory - 



Jcimet Sutherland, 
Esq. 

16 March 1832. 


With the exception of the Bengal Hurkura press, at which alone no less than 
14 periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual, are published 
(including four political and literary journals), all the presses at which the other 
publications enumerated above are published, and several others, undertake 
general printing, and there are printed several Advertisers, Price Currents, &c., 
and occasionally books and pamphlets. 

1053. Are you aware whether any other English journal has been published 
since you left Calcutta ?—There have been several since I left Calcutta, jour¬ 
nals published in English ; one is called The Reformer, conducted by a native, 
and published by natives; The East Indian, conducted by a gentleman of the 
class of Anglo-Indians; The Enquirer; and also, l believe, The Hesperus. 

1054. Whom do you understand by the Anglo-Indians?—Generally the chil¬ 
dren of British fathers by Asiatic mothers, and all Christians who are not 
British-born or aboriginal. 

1055. Whom do you understand by the term half-caste, as familiarly used in 
India for the last GO years ?—The same classes. 

1056. Applying them equally to the descendants of Portuguese, Dutch, and 
French, as well as of English parents ?—Applying to all who are not aboriginal 
or European. I would desire to place it on record that I consider the word 
half-caste as offensive and improper. 

1057. Do you possess any documents by which could be shown to the Com¬ 
mittee, or can you from recollection state to the Committee, the numbers of each 
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of the papers published at Calcutta in the native languages simply, or in the native 
and English languages ?—I have not any accurate information as to the circulation 
of the native papers, but 1 can give a good idea as to that of the English news¬ 
papers. 

1058. In what language are the native journals published?—All Bengalee, 
with one exception, which is a Persian paper. There was formerly an Hindo- 
stanee paper. About 3,000 is the circulation of the English papers. 

1059. Including the tri-weekly as well as the daily papers ?—Yes ; the number 
includes the entire circulation, but it is rather a low estimate. 

1060. Can you state what number of newspapers or periodicals are published 
at the other two presidencies?—There are three English newspapers published 
at Madras: The Government Gazette, The Madras Gazette, and The Madras 
Courier. 

1061. At Bombay?—At Bombay, two: The Bombay Gazette and The Courier. 

1062. Is there any native paper at Bombay ?—There is, I believe, a Gujerattee 
paper. 

1063. At Prince of Wales Island or Singapore ?—There is a newspaper at Sin¬ 
gapore, and one also at Malacca. At Penang, the Gazette, I believe has ceased. 

1064. At Canton?—At Canton there are now two. 

1065. Have you seen the official return that has been published of the news¬ 
papers in India?—I have seen such a return copied into the newspapers only. 

1066 . Did it appear to you to be accurate as far as it went?—No, it was in¬ 
accurate in many particulars. In the return of papers for 1830, there are many 
inaccuracies. 

1067. Have you the means of stating what portion of the papers, whether 
native and English, or English only, are subscribed for by natives/and what 
portion by Europeans?—I have no certain means of answering that question ; 
but my impression is, that the number of natives who subscribe to papers 
published by Europeans in English is extremely limited. 

1068. With respect to papers published in the native language, do you mean 
that the circulation in that case is confined to the natives exclusively ?—Almost 
exclusively. 

1069. Can you state what portion of the 3,000 papers are subscribed for by 
natives ?—That number totally excluded natives. 

1070 . That is totally excluding the native press?—Yes. 

1071. Under what regulation practically is the Calcutta press at this time? 
How is the press at present conducted ?—Every paper is published under a 
license from Government, revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice. 

1072 . Do you mean with or without assigning reasons?-—Yes, with or with¬ 
out assigning reasons. - 

1073. Has this Regulation ever been acted upon ; and if so, at what period? 
-—It was first acted on in the case of the Calcutta Journal, in the year 1823; 
that paper having been suppressed under that Regulation. 

1074. Was it acted on in any other instance you are aware of?—In another 
case, that of the Calcutta Chronicle, in the year 1827. 

IU 75 . Can you state from your own personal knowledge, the particulars of 
these two acts of suppression ?—Yes. 1 have no copy of the official corre¬ 
spondence in the first case, hut I was attached to the paper at the time. I re¬ 
collect that it was ostensibly suppressed for the insertion of a pamphlet of the 
Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope, published in England, on a free press in India. 

10 76 . Were they suppressed with or without any reasons assigned?—The 
reason assigned in the first case, to the best of my recollection, was the republi- 
cation of the pamphlet in question ; I beg tc state, however, that 1 speak entirely 
on this point from memory ; I have no document by me at present to refer to. 

1077 . Were yon connected yourself with either of the publications at the 
time of the suppression.—With both. 

107 .-;. What was the reason in the case of the Calcutta Chronicle?—I have a 
copy of the official correspondence in the case of the suppression of the Calcutta 
Chronicle, but no specific reason was assigned; the general tenor was stated to 
be objectionable. 

1079- I think it was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, the 
reason assigned was the republication of the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope ?— 
Yes, I think that was the principal reason assigned; the official letter may have 
referred to other publications 

1080. Will 
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1080. Will you explain what you mean by assign ? Do you mean formally 
notified by the Government to the proprietors?—I mean it was adverted to in 
the letter suppressing the paper. 

1081. Do you recollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter? 
—I do not at this moment distinctly recollect. 

1082. But it was your own impression at the time that that was the real cause 
of its suppression ?—Not that it was the real cause. My own impression was, 
that the law itself had been made with the express view of putting down that 
paper. 

1083. How long previously to the suppression had that Regulation been 
made?—It came into operation a few months previously. 

1084. Was that prior or subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission ?— 
Subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1085. With respect to the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle, was it ever 
ascertained on what grounds that suppression took place ?—The government, 
although respectfully solicited to state the grounds, refused to do so; but it was 
privately stated to have been suppressed for a paragraph, of which I have a copy 
here; the substance of the paragraph contained a suggestion, that if the govern¬ 
ment should prosecute a certain firm in Calcutta with a view of making them the 
“scapegoats,” as it was called, in the case of the Stamp Act, that the community 
should indemnify them for the loss likely to be entailed on them thereby. 

1086. Have you a copy of the official correspondence?—Yes, I have. 

( The Witness delivered in the same , which is as follows:) 

“ To Mr. William Adam and Mr. Villiers Holcroft , Proprietors of the 

Calcutta Chronicle. 

“ General Department: 

“Gentlemen, Council Chamber, 31st May 1827- 

“ The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle having been for 
some time past highly disrespectful to the Government and to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, and that paper of the 29th instant in particular, com¬ 
prising several paragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations regarding the 
press, I am directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in Council has resolved that the license granted to you on the 25th 
January last for the printing and publishing of the Calcutta Chronicle be can¬ 
celled, and it is hereby cancelled accordingly from the present date. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“ C. Lushington , 

“ Chief Secretary to the Government.” 


“ Charles Lushington , Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government. 

“ Sir, “ Calcutta, 31st May 1827. 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, in¬ 
forming me that the licence of the Calcutta Chronicle is cancelled by the Right 
honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

“ As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles 
or paragraphs that have brought upon me this heavy expression of his displea¬ 
sure, I am at a loss to know wherein my offence consists, what are the violations 
of the Press Regulations to which his Lordship refers, or in what respects the 
general tenor of the paper has been considered as highly disrespectful to the 
Government, and to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

“ I beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules 
attached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European or Indian affairs, provided they are conducted with the 
temper and decorum which the Government has a right to expect from those 
living under its protection ; neither do they preclude individuals from offering, in 
a temperate and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers 
or other periodical works, their own views and sentiments relative to matters 
affecting the interests of the community. With profound deference to his 
Lordship in Council, I beg to state, that in offering my sentiments relative to 
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t c ,, , , matters affecting the interests of the community, I am not conscious of having 

James ^land, transgressed the bounds here prescribed. ° 

16 March 1832. “ \ be S respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 

that in every former case of suppression several previous admonitions have been 
given, whereas in the present case, although I am informed that the general tenor 
of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle has been considered for some time past 
highly disrespectful, yet the withdrawal of the licence is sudden and unexpected, 
and has not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it would have 
been at once my duty, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

“ Knowing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian editor, 
I was originally induced to allow my name to be sent in to Government in that 
character with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the hope 
of being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor man, 
vested in a paper that had incurred the displeasure of Government in that case, 
and subsequently encouraged me to embark property on my own account in a 
similar concern. I venture to hope that an engagement thus commenced for 
the benefit of another will not be terminated by the fiat of his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil, to my great loss, without any premonition for my guard and guidance. 

“ I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend 
to me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in similar 
circumstances, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear 
likely to be deemed a violation of the Press Regulations. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ W. Adam, 

“ Sole Proprietor of the Calcutta Chronicle.” 


“ To Mr. William Adam. 

“ General Department: 

“ Sir, ^ Council Chambers, 1st June 1827. 

“ Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid before Government, I am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council 
does not think it necessary to make any more specific reference to the objec¬ 
tionable passages contained in the Calcutta Chronicle of the 29 th ultimo than 
was done in my communication of yesterday. 

“ 2. I am desired to add, that the remainder of your letter requires no other 
reply than that the warnings publicly given to other editors were sufficient for 
your information, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your appli¬ 
cation for permission to continue the publication of the Calcutta Chronicle. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to Government.” 

1087. Do you mean that no previous communication had taken place between 
the Government and the editor prior to this?—None whatever. 

1088. In the absence of any declaration on the part of the secretary of the 
Government as to what were the objectionable paragraphs contained in the 
paper, what was your own impression as to what those paragraphs were ?—I 
found it extremely difficult to form any idea on the subject, from the variety of 
matter which was introduced into one day’s paper; a great variety of topics 
being discussed in each number renders it impossible. 

1089. Your attention was recalled to a particular number?—The number of 
the 29th May; I think it was in that number that the paragraph w/iicii I have 
mentioned appeared, and which was afterwards privately pointed out as the 
paragraph that gave offence to the Government. 

.1090. You stated that it was privately intimated to you afterwards what the 
objectionable passage was; do you mean that it was intimated to you by a 
private friend ?—Yes, by a private friend. 

1091. Not from authority ?—No, not from authorit}'. 

1092, You, in fact, then never had reason to know what were the grounds of 
the suppression ?—Nothing beyond that private intimation. 

1098. 1 lie last letter of the chief secretary adverts to warnings publicly given 
to other editors, which he conceives would be sufficient for your information ; 
what was the nature of those public warnings ?—They had called the attention of 
other editors to certain articles which had been deemed offensive by the Government. 

1094. Where 
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1094. Where and to whom were those warnings given?—In Calcutta, given 
to the editor of the Bengal Chronicle. 

1095. Publicly?—Officially. 

1096. To whom were they addressed?—To the proprietor. 

1097- What was his name ?—Monte de ltosario. 

1098. Were not those warnings matters of public notoriety?—They were 
published in the newspapers of the day. 

1099. Had they any effect on the editor of the paper in making him more 
cautious in his publications?—That paper never was suppressed. 

1100. Then may it be inferred that the) 7 had that effect on the paper?—It is 
difficult to say, because a change in the Government occasioned in several 
instances a change in the policy towards the papers. 

1101. Was the Government changed at this period?—It was. 

1102. In the case of Mr. Buckingham, were any warnings given to him 
officially?—Yes, several. 

1103. Was his conduct altered in consequence of them?—I believe so. In 
consideration of his own interest he must have endeavoured to frame his conduct 
according to the wishes of theGovernment, but thathedidnot succeed is apparent, 
inasmuch as he was first transmitted, and the paper subsequently suppressed. 

1104. Is it within your knowledge at what date the present Regulations 
affecting the press at Calcutta were made; are they coeval with the supreme 
authority of the English in Bengal?—By no means; the Regulations under 
which it is now conducted were enacted in 1823. 

1105. Was not the press always under some restrictions ever since the English 
authority was established in India?—No, it was not; in the time of Warren 
Hastings it was as free as it is now in England. 

1106. On the occasion of the suppression of the two papers in question, was there 
any loss of property sustained by the proprietors?—Inthefirstaveryenormousloss. 

1107. At how much do you estimate that loss?'—I should say it had not been 
overrated at 40,000/. 

1108. How do you estimate that; was it divided into shares ?—It was divided 
into 400 shares, 200 of which were offered for sale, and upwards of 90 of them 
readily sold at that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1109. The Calcutta Chronicle was only a three-times-a-week paper; wdiat 
was the loss on the suppression of that paper?—I should say, on a low valua¬ 
tion, 1,000/. ; it had only been established four months. 

1110. How'manypersonshavebeen transmitted from India duringyourresidence 
there for offences against the press?—Two from Calcutta and one from Bombay. 

1111. Is the case of Bombay that which ultimately came before a court of 
law in this country?—Yes; Mr. Fair. 

1112. To what extent then, under the Regulations, does the liberty of the 
press practically exist in Calcutta ?—It entirely depends on the views of the 
Government for the time being, whatever those may be. Under the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord William Bentinck, a very great latitude is allowed to it; it is 
virtually as free as it is here, in fact. 

1113. How did it stand during the time of his immediate predecessor, Lord 
Amherst?—In the early part of Lord Amherst’s administration it was extremely 
limited; indeed Lord Amherst transmitted one editor, and suppressed the Cal¬ 
cutta Journal; but in the latter part of his administration his Lordship never 
interfered with the press at all while he w'as on the spot. 

1114. Does not his policy with respect to the press seem to have undergone 
some change during his administration ?—Yes, some considerable change. 

1115. During the absence of Lord Amherst in the Upper Provinces was there 
any change perceivable in the liberty of the press ?—It was during his L 01 dship’s 
absence that the Calcutta Chronicle was suppressed; there was an immediate 
change on his Lordship’s departure. 

111(5. Did anything transpire publicly to mark his Lordship’s sense of that 
suppression one way or other?—Not at all. 

111?- What were the general objects of discussion in the English newspapers 
at Calcutta?—Revenue, police, judicature, colonization; but also a very large 
infusion of strictly European politics. 

1118. Had the editors numerous correspondents, and if so, of what class did 
they consist?—A great many; chiefly Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and some 
natives also. 
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James Sutherland 1119 ‘ Are not t,ie civil servants prohibited from engaging actively in the 
Esq. ’ papers at Calcutta ?—There was some order of the kind published some years 
16 March 1832. a £°’ but tlie y st >" ^o correspond very largely with the press, both civil and 

military servants of the Company. 

1120. What was the circulation of the Bengal Hurkura when you left that 
country ?—In all its editions it circulated upwards of 1,500. 

1121. That is to say, in its tri-weekly editions?—The three editions circu¬ 
lated upwards of 1,500; that of the daily alone was 800. 

1122. Of whom did your subscribers consist; were there any natives among 
them ?—Very few natives. 

1123. What is the price of the daily paper at Calcutta ?—About 7 d. sterling. 

1124. Is there any stamp duty?—None. There is a postage charged. 

1125. What was the monthly subscription?—The monthly subscription is 
eight rupees, or 64 rupees by the year, if paid in advance. 

1126. Are the expenses of paper and printing heavier there than they are in 
England ?—Considerably. 

1127 . From what cause does that arise?—We have to import our paper, ink, 
types, presses, he. from England. 

1128. What was formerly the price of newspapers at Calcutta, do you know? 
—Formerly, I believe, they were all weekly journals; the price was then four 
rupees a month. 

1129. By what means was the price reduced?—By active competition, in 
which Mr. Buckingham took the lead. 

1130. What class of persons do you employ as printers and compositors?— 
Portuguese of the country and Hindoos. 

1131. Native Christians?—No, Portuguese and Hindoos. 

1132. Are they expert in their business?—Very expert. 

1133. The Hindoos, pray how do they perform their parts?—When it is con¬ 
sidered that many of them do not read English at all, with surprising expertness. 

1134. What number of persons in all are employed on the Hurkura press ?— 
Probably 50 or 60 in the publication of the newspapers alone ; I have no means 
of knowing accurately. 

1135. Of the native press, what are the topics that are principally discussed? 
—They now discuss questions of government, jurisprudence, revenue, and 
police ; and religion some of them discuss very largely. 

1136. Of your 800 subscribers, what number may have been resident in Cal¬ 
cutta?—More than half. 

1137. What impediment is there to the circulation of the newspapers in the 
provinces ?—The postage, 

1138. Is the postage as heavy now as it was formerly?—Lord William Ben- 
tinck has made a very considerable reduction in it; formerly it was charged 
nearly as a letter postage, now there are two fixed rates ; two annas to all places 
within a certain limit, and four annas to all places beyond that limit. 

1139. What was the largest amount paid to Government by that postage?_ 

One journal paid by contract to the Government 3,000 sicca rupees a month, or 
300/., under the old system. 

1140. Has the reduction in the postage increased the sale of the newspapers ? 
—Considerably. That of the Hurkura has increased : I am not sure that it has 
been so with the other newspapers. 

1141. To what extent ?—Probably 200 or 300. 

1142. Has the reduction produced any defalcation in the revenue ?—I imagine 
not, because it was agreed that the proprietors of newspapers should be respon¬ 
sible for such defalcation, if any occurred, and no claim has been made upon 
them, therefore I suppose there is no defalcation. 

1143. Do you know what amount is derived from that source for the convey¬ 
ance of newspapers ?—I should think one-tenth of the whole post-office revenue, 
about 70,000 rupees. 

1144. By the year?—Yes. 

1145. Is there the same rate of postage at Madras and the Bombay presidencies 
as at Bengal?—No, the old rates are retained, and they are very heavy. 

1146. Can you speak to what they are?—The postage of a paper from Madras 
to Calcutta, for example, is one rupee 14 annas; one rupee seven annas from 
Madras to Gangam, and seven annas from Gangam to Calcutta. Under the pre¬ 
sent Regulations the postage from Gangam to Calcutta would be only four annas. 

1J47. The 
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1147. The Madras rate of postage would appear to be more than double than 
that of Bengal?—A great deal more. 

1148. During your connection with the periodical press, have you known any 
instance in which writings have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among the native troops ? — I am not aware of any instance of 

the kind. 

1149. What benefit do you suppose to have arisen from the free discussion of 
the press in Bengal ?—I think it has acted as a check on the conduct of public 
functionaries, and occasionally led to very useful investigations. 

1150. What reason have you for supposing that it operates as a salutary con¬ 
trol on any of the functionaries at Bengal ?—I imagine they all stand in awe of 
that public constituted by the Europeans, in the service and out of the service, 
a large body of Anglo-Indians, and a number of intelligent natives in Calcutta. 

1151. Has the press on any occasion within your experience been rendered 
available for the defence of public functionaries when attacked?—Very fre¬ 
quently ; they have frequently availed themselves of it against attacks made on 
them through the same channel. 

1152. Do any particular instances of this nature occur to you ?—I cannot at 
this moment recal any particular instance. I remember one instance in which a 
gentleman in the civil service was charged with having compelled a rich native 
to lend him his boat. The Sudder or Supreme Company’s Court of Calcutta 
wrote to request the name of the author of this attack, which was given to them, 
and an investigation ensued, by which, I believe, the conduct of that servant 
was exculpated. 

1153. Since the relaxation of the press in Bengal, under Lord William Ben- 
tinck, have you heard any allegation of specific mischief in any instance having 
arisen to the Government from that relaxation ?—I recollect none, except in a 
rival paper; perhaps, in discussion with rival papers, they endeavoured to make 
out that the relaxation of the press was dangerous to the Government; but I 
know of no specific instance that can be produced. 

1154. When you spoke of the relaxation of the restrictions on the press on 
the part of the existing Governor-General, do you mean the Committee to 
understand that the same power of transmission from India which has been exer¬ 
cised in former instances is not at this moment held over the press and its con¬ 
ductors exactly as before ?—Precisely the same state of law exists. 

1155. Then what do you understand by the term relaxation under the later 
government of Lord William Bentinck ?—I mean, practically, that his Lordship 
has never interfered with the press, and that it has been privately understood he 
never will do so. 

1156. You have stated in your own experience in India you have known 
three instances in which persons were transmitted from India?—Yes. 

1157. Does your experience, or does your knowledge historically, enable you 
to state to the Committee any, and how many, further instances at any preceding 
period ?—I am not aware of more instances historically recorded of transmission 
for offences of the press. 

1158. Then in the course of all that you know, personally and historically, you 
can state to the Committee only four instances in which this power of restricting 
the press by transmitting from India the conductor of a periodical work has 
been enforced by the British Government in any of the presidencies ?—Only 
four instances in which the press has been restricted by that means. 

1159. In one of those instances which you have specified, the case of Mr. Fair, 
at Bombay, the party applied to a court of law in England, to receive compen¬ 
sation for the injury sustained by him in consequence of such transmission ; can 
you state to the Committee what was the result of such trial ?—To the best of 
my recollection, Mr. Fair was too late in bringing on his case; there was a 
technical objection taken ; I think he was defeated on that ground. 

1160. Can you state to the Committee generally at what period the press was 
restricted for the first time to the class of restrictions under which it is now sub¬ 
jected in Bengal ?—In point of fact, it is under two restrictions at this juncture ; 
the one the law of transmission, the first enactment of which I do not positively 
recollect, but it was long prior to the date of the present Charter; the second 
was enacted in 1823. 

1161. What was the second class of restrictions to which in your last answer 
you have referred?—The licensing regulation of the late Mr. Adam, as Governor 

General. 
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1102. Reference has been made to the case of Mr. Fair ; upon what ground 
was he transmitted from Bombay ?—For an alleged misrepresentation of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Supreme Court. 

1103. Was the paper he edited his own property?—It was in part, if not 
entirely, the property of one of the secretaries to Government, Mr. Warden. 

1104. What took place with respect to him ?—Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
one of the King’s judges, conceiving the Government to be responsible for this 
misrepresentation, inasmuch as the paper was the property of one of their prin¬ 
cipal confidential servants, complained of it, on which the Government, called on 
Mr. Fair to make an apology, and on his refusing to do so, he was transmitted 
to England, rid China. 

1105. Under what Government Regulations is the press at Bombay con¬ 
ducted ?—There is no Regulation for the press at Bombay, but it is restrained 
by the terror of the law of transmission, I apprehend, applicable to Englishmen. 

1106. Do the same Regulations that exist at Calcutta exist at Bombay ?—No ; 
the same Regulation was proposed at Bombay, but the judges unanimously rejected 
it as “ repugnant to the laws of the realm,” in the words of the Act of Parliament. 

1167 . Was that decision not in contradiction to a decision of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil?—It was ; but the judges of the court did not conceive themselves bound by 
the decision of the Privy Council. 

1168 . When the Regulation was registered at Calcutta, do you know how many 
judges were on the bench?—Only one, Sir Francis M‘Naughten, a puisne judge. 

1109. Were you present in court yourself at the time?—I was, and reported 
the whole proceeding. 

1170 . What took place on that occasion?—Counsel were heard against the 
Regulation, on the part of the proprietors of several journals there, and also on 
the part of some enlightened natives on behalf of their countrymen ; but the 
judge stated in the course of his judgment that he had previously promised the 
Government to sanction some such Regulation. 

1171 . The Regulation refers to the licensing, and not to the power of trans¬ 
mission ?—To the licensing. 

1172 . Who were the judges at Bombay who refused to register the Regu¬ 
lation of the Government?—Sir Edward West, chief justice, Sir Charles ifar- 
coutt Chambers, and Sir Ralph Rice. 

1 173. Did the other judges at Calcutta dissent from the opinion of Sir Francis 
M'Naughten ?—There were no other judges at the time, he was alone on the 

bench. 

1174. What are the Regulations respecting the press at Madras ?—It is under 
a rigorous censorship. 

1 175. Who is the censor ?—Generally one of the secretaries to Government; 
I believe, the Chief Secretary. 

H 76 . Is the censorship usually acted upon ?—Constantly. There have been 
repeated instances of articles rejected in the Madras papers having been sent up 
to Calcutta, and published there. 0 

1177. What is the form adopted as between the publisher and the censor ?_ 

The paper is sent to him in proof, and he strikes out anything that he disapproves 
of, either original or select. 

11 78 . Have you known instances of considerable omissions in consequence ?_ 

Several. The first I recollect is that of the proceedings of a meeting assembled 
to address the Marquis of Hastings in 1818 ; the censor forbade them to be pub¬ 
lished, and they were sent up to the Calcutta Journal, and inserted in it. 

1179. The Marquis of Hastings being Governor General ?—Yes. The first 
instance in which I ever heard of it was a letter of the late Princess Charlotte 
written on her death-bed to her mother. 

1180. Does the censorship extend to European politics as well as Indian 
matter?—Even to Parliamentary debates. 

1181. Can you produce any examples of rejected articles, rejected by the 
censor at Madras, which have been forwarded to you at Calcutta for publica¬ 
tion ?—Yes, I have one here, inserted in the Bengal Hurkura of the 29th of 

July 1820. 

1182. In the event of an omission being made by the censor, how is the 
vacuum filled up ?—Generally by lines of stars or asterisks. 

1183. Then the Committee is to understand that, excepting only the power of 
deportation, which is common to each of the three presidencies, the presidencies 

are 
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are practically under Regulations each distinct from the other?—Yes, each dis¬ 
tinct from the other. 

1184. 1 he censorship depending altogether on the judgment and discretion of 
the individual filling the office of Secretary to the Government, it is presumed 
that great variations and fluctuations would take place as to the manner in which 
the duties of the censorship are from time to time discharged ?—Very great; they 
must depend on the views of the person exercising it for the time being. 

1185. What Regulations, according to your view, would it be expedient to 
make for the press, due regard being had to the safety of the British Empire in 
India ?—I see no reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly 
free, subject to the control of the laws, as it is in Great Britain itself; on the 
contrary, I think that freedom is attended with even less danger, if possible, in 
India than in Great Britain. 

1186. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion ? — 

I conceive that the press for the present, and for a very long time to come, can 
only operate on the minds of the English, Anglo-Indians, and the natives very 
considerably enlightened; that if the Government desire to have the good 
opinion of such men, which I presume to be cherished by all public functionaries, 
the natives in general in India would enjoy the advantages of a free press without 
being aware of the instrument by which they are benefitted, or even capable, at 
present, of understanding it. I would appeal also in support of that opinion to 
the fact recorded in Indian History, that in the time of Warren Hastings, cer¬ 
tainly the most critical period of our empire in India, the press laboured under 
no other restrictions than the law of England, which was found amply sufficient 
to check its licentiousness. I have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest 
paper published in Bengal, and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, 
in its attacks on public men ; but the law in that case was found sufficient to 
suppress it, by subjecting the editor to numerous and heavy fines. 

1187. Were the fines enforced by prosecutions for libel ?—By prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Court, and the verdicts ofjuries. 

1188. Do you think that writings of such a description would be tolerated in 
the present stale of society in India?—No such writings as those contained in 
the earliest paper published in Bengal would now be tolerated one day, according 
to the present taste of the community in India. 

1189. Was it the enforcement of the English law of libel that was found suf¬ 
ficient to put it down?—Yes, the English law of libel. 

1190. Did not Mr. Hastings obtain various verdicts from successive juries ?— 
He obtained various verdicts against Mr. Hickey, the proprietor of that paper 
alluded to, Hickey’s Gazette ; and when that Governor left Bengal, he held a 
bond of Mr. Hickey’s, which he generously cancelled on leaving the country, a 
bond for these fines, amounting to 3,000/. 

1191. Has not the circle from which juries might be taken considerably 
enlarged in Calcutta since the time of Mr. Hastings?—Very much in all classes. 

1192. What difficulty, in your opinion, exists in jury trials for offences of the 
press at Calcutta?—I know of none. I iiave heard of fears expressed by legal men 
that there might be a difficulty of obtaining verdicts under the existing system. 

1193. Do you mean that you have heard apprehensions expressed of an indis¬ 
position in the classes of whom jurors are composed—Yes. 

1194. With respect to the system orto British dominion ?—To the system alone, 
certainly not to the British power; that would be a very unreasonable supposition. 

1195. Were the verdicts which were gained by Warren Hastings for attacks on 
his political character?—For attacks on his public and private character, and on 
that of the naval commander-in-chier. 

1196. Not for political articles, not for articles on Indian politics?—Yes; 
for strictures on his public conduct, and on that of the naval commander-in-chieff 
and so on. 

1197- Would you find a strict resemblance either as to the society or as to 

British dominion between the present time and the time of Warren Hastings ?_ 

On the contrary, no resemblance whatever; the advantages are all in favour of 
the latter period. 

1198. No natives at that time read English newspapers ?—Very few, I imagine, 
then. 

1199. There was no considerable class of what are called Anglo-Indians ?— 
Not many. 
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James Sutherland, , 12oa Thei ' efo >e the newspapers printed in English were principally read by 
Esq. die servants of the Company?—Principally by the servants of the Company. 

16 March 1832. 1201. Was there at that time any very great class of commercial persons un¬ 

connected with the East India Company?—No, certainly very few- the 
monopoly effectually prevented that. ’ 

1202. Under what restrictions is the native press conducted at Calcutta?_ 

Precisely the same as the English press, with the exception of the law of trans¬ 
mission, applicable to Englishmen alone, or British born subjects. 

1203. How is it in Madras?—The native papers? 

1204. Yes?-—-There are no native papers, 

120.5. Do you know whether the Regulations are the same for the Bengal 
papers in Calcutta and in the provinces?—In the provinces the penalties are more 
severe, amounting to confiscation of the types and presses in some cases. 

1206. For breach of Regulation ?—Yes. 

1207 . Then there are papers printed in the provinces of Bengal?_I am not 

positively aware of the fact; I have heard that there is one, amU know there is 
a press at Cawnpore, but 1 cannot say that there are native papers published there. 

1205. In the event of the papei being published after the (government has 
notified the cancelling of the licence, what is the result?—The fine of 400 rupees 
for each publication, levied by summary process by the magistrates of Calcutta 
which magistrates hold their appointments at the pleasure of the Government’ 

1209. Now what wiil be the state of the native press of Bombay ?—Perfectly 

free, l should say. ‘ " 

1210. More than the English press?—Yes. 1 would observe, of late there 
has been a very great latitudeof discussion permitted in Bombay ; I have seen very 
lecently a discussion about the Princess of Kiltoor, who died under confinement 
by the Company’s authorities. 

1211. You have seen that case freely canvassed ?—Yes. 

1212 . In the event of the financial accounts of India being published for in- 

formation as they are now in England, do you conceive it would excite interest, 
<tud be productive of discussion or otherwise ?—— It would excite very great 
interest, and lead to many useful suggestions. 3 h 

1213. Since your first acquaintance with the natives of Calcutta, has English 
education made any progress ?—Very great progress indeed. 

1214. Does theie appear to he a growing disposition to approximate to 
English manners?—Very great; and the number who speak English has won¬ 
derfully increased. 

121.5. Would that apply more to the rising generation ?—To the young men 
and the rising generation more: it is indicated in the institution of literary 
societies, arid the increase of native schools for teaching English. 3 

1216. hou 1 efei to schools instituted by the natives themselves for that 
purpose ?—Yes. 

1217. Do you consider that this has led to make any impression amono- any 
of them in the superstitions of their religion?—I conceive that very few of the 
great number of the well-educated Hindoos any longer adhere to the super¬ 
stitions of their countrymen in former days, whatever they may find it con¬ 
venient publicly to profess. 

1218. Do you allude to your residence at Calcutta principally ?—Yes. 

1219. Are those persons of respectability or of the lower classes ?— Educated 
and respectable persons, persons much in habits of association with Europeans • 
at Benares also the natives presented Lord William Bentinck with an address of 
thanks on his abolition of the rite of suttee. 

1220. To what do you ascribe this growing change in the character of the 
natives?—In the first instance, to the opening of the trade, which has led to a 
vast inciease of Euiopean association, which has produced that improvement 
that, I believe, it lias been remarked to have done everywhere else. In the 
instance of China, it was observed that the people of Canton were infinitely more 
intelligent than the inhabitants of the interior, where there had been no inter¬ 
course with Europeans. 

1221. Is it your opinion that the increase of this intercourse, and the exten¬ 

sion of education, are the most probable means of effecting ultimately any degree 
of conversion among the natives, among the Hindoos ?—I should sav the only 
probable means. J ' 


1222. Are 
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1222. Are there any native literary societies established at Calcutta ?_There f , T*“ 

are several, I believe, I attended only one. fames Sutherland.^ 

1223. What class of persons resort to them ?—Respectable Hindoos; young J 16 March 1832 
men principally. 

1224. At the meeting you state yourself to have attended, what question was ' 
discussed?—A very able paper on the British constitution, written bv a Hindoo, 
was read, and some discussion ensued on it in English. 

1225. Do the Hindoos ofCalcutta prefer the English literature to the Sanscrit? 

—Most decidedly. I have been in company with fourteen or fifteen of the! 
youths educated at the College, and their conversation turned entirely on the * 
merits of English literature, on the poetry of Pope, Dryden, and other writers ; 
they have all a great ambition to learn the English language, and to acquire a 
knowledge of English literature. 

1226. Are you of opinion that means might be taken for disseminating much 
more largely the English language throughout India ?—Yes, I think means might 
be taken, by the introduction of that language as the language of the courts in the 
interior. I think also that the sepoys in our army might be taught to speak English 
and I have heard Lord William Bentinck is attempting something of the kind. 

1227. What opinion do you entertain of the capacity of the Hindoos?_I 

think they have great natural capacity. 

1228. Should you say they are trustworthy ?—I think those who are educated 
and those who have the advantage of European intercourse, are as trustworthy 
as any men in the world. With regard to those who are not educated and have 
not the benefit of that intercourse, they labour under the disadvantage of a 
superstition which inculcates falsehood as a virtue sometimes. 

1229 . Is there any improvement which strikes you as easy to be made in the 
native schools of India in teaching the English language ?—No, I am not aware 
of any, except that a great number of translations into English of elementary 
works, on the physical and useful sciences in particular, might be an advantage. 

1230. Could Government at a small expense increase the facilities of the 
natives acquiring English in the schools?—I imagine they might at a very 
trifling expense; for I believe the natives themselves are generally disposed to 
assist in the effort to instruct the rising generation. 

1231. Would that be sufficient without the assistance of the Government ?_It 

would require the encouragement and assistance of Government also. 

1232. Are the lndo-Britons a numerous class at Calcutta; at what do you 
estimate their number ?—There are a very great number congregated at Calcutta ; 
but I consider the estimate which has been formed is very greatly overrated ; 1 
cannot conceive the number can exceed 5,000 or 6,000. 

1233. Is the number increasing?—It is increasing. 

1234. Do you think a little more extended intercourse with India would be 
likely to increase the number in Madras of the Anglo-Indians?—I should think 
it would. I should say that the shades of distinction, however, would decline: in 
the case of a European marrying an Anglo-Indian lady, for example, the shades 
of distinction would be almost lost; their children could not be distinguished 
from those whose parents were both Europeans. 

1235. What degree of English education do they possess, and what capacity 

have you observed them to enjoy, for the transaction of public business ?_ 

There are very many clever men among them, and they are found extremely 
useful and skilful in the public offices, in which they are chiefly employed. 

1236. Have you personally known any of them well educated?—Several 
extremely well educated ; but they feel the disadvantage which they labour 
under ; the exclusion from civil and military employment, and the first society, is 
felt as invidious. 

1237. Have you any doubt of the policy of maintaining that distinction?—I 
should say it is very impolitic; I consider that it is sowing the seeds of dis¬ 
affection among a body otherwise extremely well disposed to the British power. 

1238. Have they also latterly instituted any societies in Calcutta ?—They have 
several societies. 

1239- Have you attended any of them ?—I have attended one or two of 
them ; the discussions were of a literary nature ; I do not at this moment recollect 
the particular subjects. 

1240. Did you attend them out of curiosity, or for the purpose of making use 
of them in the course of publication?—Purely from the desire to observe the 
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nature of the discussions. I have heard some very good speaking, some very 
eloquent speaking, at some of those meetings. 

1241. Do you consider them as being impatient at being excluded from civil 
offices of trust or responsibility ?—I think they begin to feel their situation. 

1242. Have you any idea of any danger resulting to the British interests by 
opening to them offices of trust and emolument?—On the contrary, I should think 
the British Government would derive advantage from that more liberal policy. 

1243. If a covenanted European civil servant received 3,000 rupees a month, 
how much would remunerate an Anglo-Indian of the same capacity and fitness, 
how much would remunerate him tor the same office?—I conceive he would 
think himself very handsomely remunerated at one third. 

1244. What would be considered by a native of the same capacity and fitness 
as a sufficient, remuneration under similar circumstances?—I think generally one 
half of what would content an Anglo-Indian would satisfy a native. 

124 5. Do you happen to know whether there is not on its way home a petition 
from the Anglo-Indians with regard to their exclusion from office ?—I understand 
there is such a petition. There has been another meeting held on the subject. 

1246. Do you consider the English gentlemen filling the offices of Magistrates 
and Commissioners of Courts of Requests at Calcutta superior in point of talent 
and acquirements to the average of the covenanted servants holding judicial 
offices ; and if so, can you state to the Committee what is their comparative rate 
of remuneration ?—I should say, they were at least fully equal in point of talent 
and acquirement to any of the Company’s servants, judicial or revenue. With 
regard to the remuneration to gentlemen in those situations, it is as follows : the 
salary of the Commissioners of the Courts of Requests and the Magistrates 
varies from about 800 to 1,400 rupees per month. I believe, however, that 
there has been recently a reduction in these salaries. 


Martis, 20° die Martii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BAIIT., in the Chair. 


James Sutherland, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 


James Sutherland, 
Esq. 

20 March 1832. 


1247• I believe you wish to give some further explanation ?—The point I beg 
to explain is, that although the warnings mentioned as given to the editors of the 
Calcutta newspapers, were, without the sanction and authority of the government, 
inserted in the journals of the day, they did not and could not form any intelligible 
guide for the conduct of the editors in regard to future discussions. The case of 
the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle was exactly in point. On that occa¬ 
sion the government referred to previous warnings, and were supposed to allude 
to those given to the proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. One of those warnings 
was called forth by some comments on the constitution of the Privy Council in 
England; the other by some jocular remarks on a despatch relative to the island 
of Shahpooree, in the river Naaf. In the case of the Calcutta Chronicle neither 
of those topics, to the best of my knowledge and belief, had ever been touched 
on at all, certainly not in the number of the 29th May, to which the govern¬ 
ment made particular reference. I mean to say, therefore, that they could have 
formed no guide, no warning to the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. That is 
the explanation I wish to give. There is one other point on which I wish to 
add a few words. I stated that Lord William Bentinck had never interfered 
with the press generally ; I have since recollected that he did, on one occasion, 
by a circular addressed to the editors, prohibit any discussion on the subject of 
the reply of the Court of Directors to the memorials of the Bengal officers 
respecting the half-batta reduction, which circular the editors obeyed. 

1248. Is that the only point?—I do not at this moment recollect any other. 

1249* And with that injunction the editors complied?—Yes, implicitly. 
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Peter Auber, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. Peter Auber > Esc l- 

J 20 March 1832. 

1250. IN your examination of the 14th of February last, you stated, “ that the 
number of despatches sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 was 
3,958, and from 1814 to 1830, 7,978.” Are you aware that the most important 
of those despatches originated with the India Board ?—I am not aware that the 
most important did originate with the Board ; I do not know what may be termed 
the most important despatches; there are despatches which come solely within the 
cognizance of the Secret Committee, and there are the other despatches which 
come under the review of the Court of Directors at large. The former are 
unquestionably important on many points,especially with regard to theprinciples 
of maintaining our relations with the native states of India, and frequently as to 
the proceedings anterior to war, and also as connected with the treaties which 
may be concluded with those native powers. 

1251. This answer has reference to the importance of the subject of the 
despatches ; what proportion of the despatches numerically can have been said to 
have originated with the India Board ?—As far as the despatches from the Secret 
Committee are concerned, I think, from 1784 to the present period, there may 
have been about 450 or 460 from that Committee to India. 

1252. What part has been taken by the India Directors with respect to the 
proportion of such secret despatches?—I believe it has been represented that the 
origination of the secret despatches rests entirely with the Board ofCommissioners, 
whereas the Act doesnot prescribe eitherpartyasspeciallyinvested with that duty; 
it declares that whatever are sent down to the Secret Committee by the Board of 
Commissioners shall be sent out by the Committee, who have no power of remon¬ 
strating against such despatch ; but there is nothing to preclude the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, that I am aware of, from proposing any despatch in the Secret depart¬ 
ment. 

1253. Are we to understand practically there is no prohibition of the Secret 
Committee proposing despatches in the Secret department; have the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee never, in point of fact, originated secret 
despatches ?—Anterior to 1813, and during the whole proceeding of the Mysore 
war, and those of the Mahratta war, in the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, and like¬ 
wise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, the French islands, 
and Java, various despatches were proposed by the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, and some also lately. 

1254. Is there any provision by which despatches generally shall be held to 
originate with the Court of Directors ?—The Act of Parliament, I think, pro¬ 
vides so certainly by implication, that the Court of Directors are to originate 
despatches, for in the event of their not preparing replies to despatches to India, 
the Board may direct the Court to frame such despatches on any subject the 
Board shall see fit connected with civil, military, or revenue subjects, as con¬ 
nected with the government oflndia. 

1255. Are we to understand, in your judgment, the originating power rests 
with the Court of Directors, and that of supervision and direction with the Board 
ofCommissioners ?—Perhaps I might put the Committee in possession of the pro¬ 
ceedings which gave rise to the enactment as it now stands, with regard both to the 
despatches from the Secret Committee, and the originating of despatches by the 
Court of Directors. The Secret Committee was first established in 1784; when 
the Act which first instituted that committee was proposed by Mr. Pitt, commu¬ 
nications were frequently held with the Court of Directors on the subject. Among 
the clauses that came under consideration was section 15 of the Bill: as it original ly 
stood, that section vested the Board with the power of issuing secret orders to the 
government in India on any subject relating to the civil and military government, 
as well as respecting peace or war, withholding the knowledge of the same from 
the Court of Directors, as well as of the replies that might be received from India, 
as the Board might see fit. The Court of Directors were of opinion, that to the 
extent stated in the clause, the powers therein given would at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. The Court were ready to recommend to the general 
Court of Proprietors to consent to vest powers in his Majesty’s Ministers to issue 
secret orders, such orders being first communicated and afterwards transmitted 
through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, concerning thelevying of 
war, or making of peace, or negotiation respecting war and peace, to the several 
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governments or presidencies in India, and binding those presidencies to obey the 
same in like manner as if they had been issued by the Court; but beyond this 
they could not conceive a case in which such power would be useful, and many 
in which it would be improper and dangerous. In consequence of such repre¬ 
sentation the provisions were altered as they now stand. 

12.56. Where do you find the representation made by the Court ?—In the 
records of the East India Company. With regard to the public despatches, sec¬ 
tion 13 of the Act of 1784, as it originally stood, left it to the Board to transmit, 
whenever they might see fit, to the Court of Directors, drafts of despatches, 
without waiting for any copies of despatches intended to be sent by the Court of 
Directors. The Court were of opinion, that whilst the government of the pos¬ 
sessions in India remained vested in the Company, and administered in their 
name, under any degree of control whatsoever, the power to originate orders and 
instructions could not be vested in any other class of men consistently with the 
principles of such a government, or without at once annihilating the executive 
power of the Company, and that the power thereby given would not only tend 
to destroy the principle before mentioned, and tend to introduce a doubt which 
of the two bodies would stand responsible for delay or negligence, but might 
become highly dangerous in times of political contest and unsteady administration, 
when it might be very inexpedient that new men just vested with the power of 
controlling the most important acts of the Company should decide on materials 
digested, and without the aid of those reasons and explanations which a previous 
discussion by men of experience must ever afford, rather than be led to commit 
the credit of their Board by precipitate orders, which once issued would not be 
easily given up ; and moreover it did not appear that any use whatever could arise 
from that power, because it would still be necessary that both the Board of Con¬ 
trol and the Court should deliberate on every measure, and no time therefore 
would be saved by originating the orders in one branch rather than another. The 
Court were very ready to concur in any regulation which might enforce the 
despatch of business, and tend to prevent negligence or inefficiency in its own 
provisions, but whilst the government remained vested in the Company, the power 
so given appeared at once destructive and useless. The Court therefore gave it 
as their decided opinion that the clause should be altered by making the same to 
take place only whenever the Court of Directors should omit to forward to the 
Board their intended despatches on any subject within 14 days after requisition 
made by the Board. The Act was altered, and now stands nearly in those terms. 

1257. The great bulk then of dispatches connected with the government of 
India originates with the Court of Directors, and the power and supervision of 
those despatches rests with the India Bond ?—Clearly so. I may state, in order 
to show it more clearly, that from 1814 to 1831, comprising a period of 17 years, 
there were 7)978 drafts, instead of 7,962, as stated in my former examination, 
(Question 156) prepared for India in the various departments. Of this number 
690 were altered by the Board. The Court, under the power which is conferred 
upon them by the Act, made representations to the Board of Commissioners, upon 
109 of those 690 drafts, and the Board consented to modifications, more or less, in 
76 of those 109 cases With regard to the importance of the despatches I beg 
to state, that the Political department comprises almost every subject which is 
or has been treated of in the Secret department, such as the policy to be observed 
towards the several native states in India. There is also the Judicial department, 
another very extensive and important part of the correspondence ; the Revenue 
likewise, and I may especially point out the Financial department, which since the 
y ear 1822 has been prepared by Mr. Melvill,the auditor, in a manner which clearly 
exhibits the state of the Indian finances, and shows the extent and importance of 
that branch of the correspondence ; anti I am not aware that any entire despatch in 
these several departments, during the 17 years, has been prepared by the Board of 
Commissioners. The Board have directed despatches to be prepared to the num¬ 
ber, 1 believe, of49or50 ; I may not be quite correct, but I believe that is about 
the number. The Board on the occasion, in 1814, of the military arrangements, 
comprised in one letter what was proposed by the Court of Directors to be com¬ 
municated in three several letters. On many occasions important alterations 
have been made by the Board, but no actual origination that I am aware of. 

1258. There have been differences between the India Board and the Court of 
Directors 011 certain points of policy connected with the Indian administration, as, 
for instance, to the encouragement given to native princes to maintain troops after 
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the European method; can you give me any information on this subject?—I 
believe the Board and the Court have entertained some difference of opinion 
with regard to the policy of training the troops of native princes after the 
European mode; but the Board have ultimately taken the same view with the 
Court, and rather condemned that policy, or at least they have concurred in 
despatches which condemn it. 

1259. Can you state any, and what objections have been entertained at different 
times by the Court, with respect to the employment, or rather the retention in 
India of half-pay officers in the service, such service being the service of native 
princes?—I think it was in the year 1819 or 1820, after the conclusion of the 
Mahratta war, when a considerable reduction took placein His Majesty’s regiments 
in India, that Lord Hastings permitted several half-pay officers of such regiments 
to remain in India. Those officers having found their way into the service of the 
native states, the Board of Commissioners calledtheCourt’sattention to the subject, 
upon which despatcheswere prepared by theCourt, prohibiting that practice. I may 
refer to the Court’s letter of the 19th June 1823 to the Board of Commissioners, 
upon the subject of some alterations made in thedraft proposed by the Court relative 
to this subject; orders had originally been sent out in the Secret department, but 
the subject of those orders was afterwards treated of in the public records. The 
Court observed, “ if there be one thing more indispensable than another to good 
government, it is the taking due precaution thatthose whoareentrusted with power 
shall be duly responsible for the exercise of it, and although this responsibility will 
not always exclude bad government, bad government is inseparable from the 
absence of it. In proportion as power is great and liable to abuses, should be the 
efficiency of the checksimposed uponit. Hence it haswisely been deemed necessary 
not only to subject those who are entrusted with military power to severer laws 
than are generally found sufficient to restrain the unarmed class of society, but to 
keep the military force completely subordinate to the civil authority. Butin the 
case in question, all precaution is neglected under circumstances which render 
more than ordinary precaution necessary. The European officers in the service 
of the Nizam and the Nagpore Rajah are vested with power, civil as well as 
military. They not only discipline and command the corps to which they are 
severally attached, but they are entrusted with the administration of revenue and 
police, and in both capacities appear to the Court to be equally exempt from 
responsibility. The governments of Hydrabad and Nagpore have been actually 
superseded by the British residents, whose authority, however great in other 
respects, does not legally extend to those officers ; and even did the government 
retain their efficiency, it is not within the competency of the British Indian govern¬ 
ment to render British subjects amenable to their laws. Setting aside, too, the 
anomaly in the constitution of a military force of which the troops would be 
subject to one law and the officers to another, the Court are doubtful whether the 
Company’s articles of war contain any provision applicable to offences committed 
by British officers when employed in the service of a foreign prince. There are a 
number of individuals, many of them very young men, entrusted with most extra¬ 
ordinary powers, placed in circumstances of strong temptation to abuse those 
powers, and subject to little or no responsibility for the exercise of them. The 
Court are far from wishing to exaggerate the probable evils of such an arrange¬ 
ment, but a solemn sense of duty does not permit them to suppress their appre¬ 
hensions, that it will be attended with practical abuses most calamitous to the 
countries which may be the theatre of them, and injurious little less to the 
reputation of the government which does not prevent them, than to the character 
of the immediate actors in them.” 

1260. You have stated two instances in which differences of opinion had 
originally existed between the Court and the Board of Control, but in which 
ultimately the Board took the same view as the Court ?—I do not mean altogether 
the same view ; I mean in some degree approaching the view of the Court. 

1261. Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great variety of 
instances in which points of controversy have arisen, the result of which was, that 
the Court were under the necessity of forwarding despatches to India in a sense 
directly opposed to that which they themselves had entertained?—Most clearly. 
Perhaps my previous answer, which stated the number of698,1 think, as altered by 
the Board, will show that it was only on 109 drafts that the Court made any repre¬ 
sentation, and that the Board consented to modifications in 76 of such drafts. 

1262. It has been stated that there is considerable delay in the Indian corres¬ 
pondence, and thatsuch delay has been caused by the existence of two Boards; can 
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you state to the Committee whether, in your opinion, such delay be or be not 
attributable to the existence of two such Boards?—I am quite aware that it is 
thought considerable delay has taken place in the Indian correspondence. I find 
that a Return has been called for by the Committee of the number of letters 
received from India, the dates of such letters, and the dates when the answers 
were prepared here to such letters. I may take the opportunity of stating, that 
such Return will by no means give the information which I apprehend it to be the 
desire of the Committee to obtain. It is essential, in order to show the despatch 
or delay that may have taken place in the replies, that the date of the receipt of 
such despatches in this country should be stated, because it frequently happens 
that a letter may bear date in January or February, which letter is sometimes 
nine months on the voyage, and sometimes it is only four. 

1263. 'l'he Return we inquire after states the date at which the letter was 
received ?—I beg pardon ; not the date at which they are received, but the period 
at which they bear date in India; not the period they were received here. 

1264. Can you state any instance in which such delay has arisen from the 
system of previous communication, which was adverted to on a former occasion ? 
— 1 have taken out one or two instances, simply with reference to previous com¬ 
munications, anti in order to show the rapidity with which answers have been 
returned to letters of importance. A despatch* in the Political department, from 
Bengal, dated 14th of February 1829, was received in June 1829 ; it related to 
the contemplated temporary removal of the supreme government from Calcutta 
to the North-west Provinces of India. That letter was answered in 16 days from 
its receipt, the previous communication having remained at the Board five days 
only. There was one also as to the Tennasserim provinces. 

1265. In this Return the letter bears date on the 14th of February 1829 ; 
and opposite to that the dates of the answers to that letter are, the 13th of 
July 1829, the 1 st of February 1830, and the 17 th of August 1831 ; you state 
that it was answered in 16 days?—The letter to which I refer is dated the 14th 
of February 1829, and was received on the 17 th of June. 

1266 . That is a very different account of the correspondence from what the 
Return gives?—That Return is signed by the Examiner of Indian Correspon¬ 
dence; it was brought down to me, as all returns are, to be forwarded through 
my department, and it occurred to me, on looking at it, that it would by no means 
afford the Committee that information which I presumed they required, which 
is, to see the rapidity or delay with which replies are sent to letters from India. 

1 do not know how far the letters alluded to by the Committee may have refer¬ 
ence to what I am now stating, but the fact is, that the despatch dated the 14th 
of February 1829 , which had reference to the temporary removal of the supreme 
government from Calcutta to the North-west Provinces, was received here on 
the l/'th of June 1829, and was answered on the 3d of July; the other letters 
may have contained some further explanations with regard to it. 

1267 . You admit it is in reference to the same letter, so that the period would 
he from the 24th of February 1829, down to the 24th of August 1831 ?— There 
may he an error in the Return ; but the principle, namely, the removal of the 
government, was answered on the first date to which I have taken the liberty of 
calling your attention. 

1268 . It appears then, in the Return we now have, that in answer to the letter 
of the 14th of February, three different replies were given at various periods, 
the first being on the 3d of July 1829, and the last being on the 24th of August 
1831 ?—The only answer of which I am aware, and of which I am speaking, was 
dated the 3d of July. 

1269. Will you just explain how this has arisen ?—I beg leave to state, that 
that Return was not prepared in my department. I have taken out one or two 
instances from the records, for the purpose of satisfying the Committee that, 
when the subject has been considered of sufficient importance to require an 
immediate answer, great rapidity instead of delay has been observed in preparing 
such answer. With regard to the two other letters referred to, I cannot give 
any other explanation without referring to the records. I apprehend that in the 
answer I am now referring to, the whole principle is treated of with respect to the 
transfer of the government; that is, the Court’s disapproval of the measure, and 
in fact, the illegality of it. 

1270 . In point of fact, in cases in which delay has arisen, do you or do you not 
conceive thereare any counterbalancing circumstancesattending suclulelay, which 
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may be placed as an advantage against it ?—If I might offer any opinion with 
regard to the general subject, it appears to me that the maintenance of the mode 
in which the correspondence is now answered is justly considered to be of great 
importance. No despatch from India which requires an immediate reply is left 
unanswered for any length of time. There are other important points upon which, 
in previous communication as well as in the original preparation by the Court of 
Directors, considerable delay has taken place; but I consider that the opportunity 
which that delay affords to both authorities of discussing and reviewing the several 
subjects which are contained and treated of in those despatches, amply compensates 
for the delay which has occurred. I shall perhaps better inform the Committee 
by reading part of a letter which was written by the Chair to Lord Ellenborough on 
the 27 th of August 1829, when his Lordship pressed for some arrangement which 
might facilitate the correspondence with India. The Court observes, “Were the 
Indian government, as atpresentconstituted, (comprehending under that term the 
established authorities in this country as well as in India,) to be characterized by 
a single word, it might with no impropriety be denominatedagovernmentofchecks. 
Now, whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
expense of delay, and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the 
number and efficiency of the checks. The correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the governments of Indiais conducted with a comprehensiveness and 
in a detail quite unexampled ; every, the minutest proceeding of the local govern¬ 
ments, including the whole correspondence respecting it which passes between 
them and their subordinate functionaries, is placed on record, and complete copies 
of the Indian records are sent annually to England for the use of the home autho¬ 
rities. The despatches from India are indexes to those records, or what a table of 
contents is to a book, not merely communicating on matters of high interest, or 
soliciting instructions on important measures in contemplation, but containing 
summary narratives of all the proceedings of the respective governments, with 
particular references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, whether in 
the Political, Revenue, Judicial, Military, Financial, Ecclesiastical,or Miscellaneous 
departments. In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must always 
be left to the discretion of the local governments;, and unless upon questions of 
general policy and personal cases, it rarely occurs that instructions from hence can 
reach India before the time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary 
consequence of the great distance between the two countries, the rapid succession 
of events in India, which are seldom long foreseen, even by those who are on the 
spot, and the importanceofthe ruling authoritiesthereacting with promptitude and 
decision, and adopting their measures, on their own responsibility, to the varying 
exigencies of the hour. These circumstances unavoidably regulate, but do not ex¬ 
clude the controlling authority of the Court of Directors. Without defeating the 
intentions of Parliament, they point out the best and indeed the only mode in which 
these intentions can be practically fulfilled. Although, with the exceptions above 
adverted to, a specific line of conduct cannot often be prescribed to the Indian 
governments, yet it seems to indicate any other rather than a state of irresponsi- 
bility that the proceedings ofthose govern mentsare reported with fidelity, examined 
with care, and commented upon with freedom by the home authorities ; nor can 
the judgment passed by the Court be deemed useless whilst, though they have im¬ 
mediate reference to past transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the future 
guidance of their servants abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local govern¬ 
ments, that their proceedings will always undergo this revision, operates as a salu¬ 
tary check upon its conduct in India, and the practice of replying to letters from 
thence, paragraph by paragraph, is a security against habitual remissness, or acci¬ 
dental oversight on the part of the Court, or their servants at home. From a 
perusal of the Indian records, the Court also obtain an insight into the conduct 
and qualification of their servants, which enables them to judge of their respec¬ 
tive merits, and to make a proper selection of members of Council.” 

1271. It has been stated, “ the Court of Directors have a power, without the 
sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor or any one of their servants; but the 
Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in 
which the decision of the Courtis conveyed to India : and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalleda Governor, 
the Board converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into para¬ 
graphs commendatory, or at least excusatory, the despatch nevertheless necessarily 
terminating in the recall of the individual.” Can you give an instance in which such 
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— power has been exercised ?—I believe the instance adverted to was that which 

Peter Auber, Esq. occl]rre d in 1807, of the recall of the then Governor of Madras, Lord William 
20 March 1832. Bentinck, and that is the only instance of direct recall which I am aware the 
Court of Directors have ever made. I can state the terms in which the Court 
proposed to communicate it. The Court had sent up to the Board a draft, which 
contained their sentiments in the form of a resolution. The Board have in¬ 
variably rejected a draft so framed, because they very justly state that they are 
thereby precluded, if they adopt such resolutions, from making any alteration in 
the draft. The draft, as proposed by the Court, stood as follows :—“ Resolved, 
that although the zeal and integrity of the present Governor of Madras, Lord 
William Bentinck, are deserving of the Court’s approbation, yet when they con¬ 
sider the unhappy events which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other 
parts of his Lordship’s administration which have come before them, the Court are 
of opinion that it is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company’s 
government, that Lord William Bentinck should be removed, and he is hereby 
removed accordingly.” The Board altered it in the following terms : “ Though 
the zeal and integrity of our present Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, 
are deserving of our approbation, yet being of opinion that circumstances which 
have recently come under our consideration render it expedient, for the interest 
of our service, that a new arrangement of our government of Fort St. George 
should take place without delay, we have felt ourselves under the necessity of 
determining that his Lordship should be removed ; and we do hereby direct that 
Lord William Bentinck be removed accordingly.” 

1272 . The instance which you have quoted is the only instance in your expe¬ 
rience of the affairs of the Company to which the statement recited in the last 
question could have reference?—1 know of no other. 

1273. Have you any recollection of a despatch signed by 23 Directors, cen¬ 
suring the conduct of a Governor-General, which was withheld by authority of 
the Board?—I believe it was in the year 180,5, and had reference to the policy 
pursued by the Bengal government in 1803 and 1804, which draft was cancelled 
by the Board. 

1274. It has been stated that, “ the Board have no control over the communi¬ 
cations made by the Court to any persons in this country ; the Court may, there¬ 
fore, write a letter in London, communicating a view of a subject, or of the case 
of an individual, and may then be obliged or may even have been previously 
obliged, to take a totally different view of'the case in a despatch sent to India.” 
Can you state any instance in point in reference to such recital ?—I am aware of 
only one instance, which took place in 1821, and in which the Court’s decision 
in the case of an officer in the Bengal establishment, who was in this country, 
was made known to him before the draft which had reference to his conduct, 
and which necessarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board; but 
since that period I am not aware of any other, the Court having invariably 
abstained from communicating any decision whatever to parties when such deci¬ 
sion was in any way subject to the approbation of the Board, unless that appro¬ 
bation bad been received. 

1275. You stated in your former examination that the references were 50,146; 
are we then to understand that the only instances in which such a case as that in 
the recital occurred, is the instance to which you have now referred in the case 
of the Bengal officer ?—Most unquestionably; perhaps I may state that the 
50,000 references alluded to were not all matters in which the Board would 
necessarily have a control. 

1276. It has been stated, “ that the Board is restrained from taking part in the 
appointments to office ; I should say, however, that the Governor-General and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief cannot be 
appointed by the Company without the approbation of the King. The warrant of 
approbation is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible 
minister on such occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused.” Be¬ 
ginning with the administration of India; beginning from l784,carryingitdownto 
1831, will you state the instances which have occurred in which on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government the President of the India Board has refused the warrant of 
approbation to the great offices appointed by the East India Company, as recited by 
this question?—Beginning with the Governors General, and then going down from 
1784 to the present period of Governors General, Governors ofMadrasand Bombay 
and Commanders-in-Chief, the total number of appointments which have been made 
are 70 , and there have been only three disapprovals on the part of the Crown; 
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exercise of that power must have reference to a period subsequent to 1813 ; and 20 March 1832. 
since that time there have been 24 appointments of Governors General, Governors, 
and Commanders-in-Chief, and only three were disapproved bythe Crown. Those 
three consisted, one of the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, who was appointed 
by the Court of Directors, and was a Company’s officer ; His Majesty was not 
pleased to confirm that nomination. The two other instances were those of 
Mr.Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm; the Court proposing that Mr. Elphinstone 
should be removed from Bombay to Madras, and that Sir John Malcolm should 
be appointed to Bombay, Mr. Canning having in 1818 brought the services of 
Sir John Malcolm to the special notice of the Court of Directors for the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, if they chose to appoint him. When the Court proposed, as 
I have stated, to appoint him successor to Sir Thomas Munro in 1824, His 
Majesty’s refusal was received; but the Court afterwards nominated him to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Elphinstone at Bombay, and His Majesty’s approval of that appointment 
was then given ; so that, in fact, the negative passed upon the appointments of 
Mr. Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm only affected the transfer of the former, 
and caused a delay in the appointment of Sir John Malcolm to Bombay. 

1277 . In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Governor-General of India, 
appointed by the East India Company, having been refused by the President ?— 

I am not aware of one. 

1278. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Commander-in-Chief 
appointed by the Company having been refused by the President ?—I am not 
aware there is an instance, with the exception of that to which I have adverted ; 
but perhaps I should state that the Court of Directors, being fully aware of the 
individual who is to be appointed to the command of His Majesty’s troops in 
India, generally appoint such officer to command the Company’s troops, on an 
understanding with His Majesty’s Ministers that the nomination will be con¬ 
firmed by the King. 

1279. Can you, without any breach of official confidence, state any circum¬ 
stances that took place in the year 180G in respect to the appointment of the 
Governor-General of India between the months of February and June in that 
year. You are not to answer this question unless you choose ?—I can have no 
difficulty in answering the question. The appointment of a Governor-General 
to India at the period alluded to gave rise to a long correspondence with the then 
President of the Board, Lord Minto. It will put the Committee in possession of 
the views of His Majesty’s Ministers at that time, with regard to the power the 
Court possessed of nominating their Governors, if I read an extract from that 
correspondence. Lord Minto, in reply to the letter of the Chairs, in which they 
objected on the part of the Court to the nobleman wdio was proposed to them, 
wrote, “It is with perfect satisfaction therefore that I subscribe entirely to the 
unquestionable doctrine concerning the right and powers which relate to the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military, including the Governor-General, as 
it is laid down in para. 4,5, and 6 of your letter. The appointment is undoubtedly 
vested in the Court of Directors by the clearest provisions of the law, anti so far 
from disputing, I am prepared to second you in asserting and maintaining that 
doctrine. At the same time the powers of revocation are vested, by provisions 
equally clear, both in the Crown and in the Court of Directors. I subscribe also 
to the other important truth contained in the 6th para., viz. ‘ That in the selection 
of persons to fill those high stations (of Governor-General and Governors) it has 
been usual with the Court to have an understanding with Administration, and to 
consult their opinions and wishes nor can I feel any inclination to controvert 
the concluding lines in that paragraph, £ That the Court have also, to a certain 
extent, exercised their own judgment, and a choice, not objectionable to either 
party, has consequently been made.’ 

“ In these great outlines of strict legal powers, and of a due and discreet exer¬ 
cise of them, we are, I trust, and I am happy in this opportunity of declaring so, 
entirely and cordially agreed. 

“ On that account, indeed, I am the more unwilling to pass by entirely without 
notice a passage in para. 14, which appears to me capable of bearing a construction 
which I am persuaded the Court did not intend, but if it does not clearlypronounce, 
it may at least be thought to convey, the imputation of Government, having pro- 
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posed to arrogate the absolute appointment of the Governor-General without the 
Peter Auber, Esq. interposition of any discretion of the East India Company. 

20 March 1832. “ Jt would perhaps be enough to disclaim, in the name of the King’s servants, 

and in the most distinct manner, the illegal design brought into view by this pas¬ 
sage. But I tnay be allowed on this occasion to express some regret at finding in 
that paper even the trace and shadow of an injurious allegation, altogether unwar¬ 
ranted by any part of the proceedings to which it has been applied.” 

Mr. Canning in 1818 wrote to the Chair on the choice of a Governor for 
Bombay : “ The more usual practice for the Court is to look for their Governors 
rather among persons of eminence in this country than among the servants of the 
Company.” 

1280. You have stated three instances since the year 1813 in which the appro¬ 
bation of the Board of Control to the appointment proposed by the Court of 
Directors has been formally withheld ; do you entertain any doubt that in other 
instances the communication which took place between the Chair and the Presi¬ 
dent of the India Board has been a different appointment from that which had 
been originally contemplated by the Court?—As far as public proceedings go, I 
can only speak to what is on record ; but I have a perfect knowledge that there 
are instances in which individuals have been proposed by the Chair; and I know 
also, that there have been many instances, or some instances,in which individuals 
have been proposed by the Board in the same manner, to which neither party 
would consent, and that the principle laid down in the letter from Lord Minto 
has been the principle acted upon ; viz. that there should he an understanding 
between the two authorities before the nomination is publicly brought forward : 
if, on the other hand, the nomination should be publicly brought forward in the 
way it has been here shown, the Court would, I have little doubt, decidedly 
negative the proposal. 

1281. In the instance you have referred to in the year 1806, was not the result 
of what passed between the Court and the President of the Board of Control at 
that period the substitution of the name of one nobleman suggested by the India 
Board for the name of another nobleman, whose name had not proved agreeable 
to the Court ?—I believe I may confidently assert, that Lord Minto was pre¬ 
vailed upon himself to take it by the Chairs. 

1282. Do you conceive that Lord Minto’s description of the relation in which 
the India Board and the Board of Control stood in 1806, is equally applicable to 
the relation in which they stand towards one another now, with regard to Indian 
patronage ?—I am quite sure of it, with the exception of this, that the King has the 
power of negativing appointments now which His Majesty had not then. 

1283. From the view of the working system connected with this nomination, is 
the government of India, in your opinion, practically vested in the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, or in the India Board?—In presuming to offer my own opinion, I willattemptalso 
to fortify it by the opinions of those who have taken a prominent part in Indian 
affairs. It appears to me that the government of India has never been altered so 
far as regards the body in whom the actual government of India is reposed. Pre¬ 
viously to the year 1784, the government of India vested, as I conceive it does 
now, with the Court of Directors, who were then subject on various points to the 
supervision by His Majesty’s Secretary of State, as they are now to the Board. It 
may be important to show what the views were at the various periods of Parliamen¬ 
tary inquiry with regard to the East India Company and their executive body. In 
1772 , when a Committee wars appointed to inquire into the Company’s affairs, and 
which inquiry led to the Act of 1773, the Chairman of that Committee, who was 
Colonel Burgoyne, said, “ I shall perhaps be told that the object and end of my 
inquiry is to throw the whole affairs of the Company into the hands of the Crown, 
from which the death-blow to the Constitution is most to be apprehended. I have 
no such purpose. If the Legislature has not power and wisdom so to model and 
regulate the sovereignty of the state in India, or so to delegate its powers as to 
prevent the influence of the Crown in England, let it never be attempted.” 

Mr. Burke, on the same occasion, says, “ Their authority I would not have 
diminished in India by any severe animadversions. Let the people of Bengal be 
not taught to despise them by finding their authority limited and circumscribed. 
It is enough that we provide for the good government of that country for the 
future, when they have so widely extended our empire and commerce, when they 
have so greatly augmented our naval power.” 

In 1773, when Lord North was about to bring forward his regulating Act, he 
said, “ The point to which I shall confine myself at present is the territorial pos¬ 
sessions ; 
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sessions ; and I think it necessary, in this part of the affair, to drop all examination 
or declaration of the right which the Crown has to these possessions ; since, from 
the motion which I have read, there is no want of such examination, as the terri¬ 
tories are left, under certain conditions, entirely in the Company. I think they 
ought to be left for ever in the Company. I am fully and clearly of that opinion, 
if not from right, at least from policy. But this depends upon their conduct. If 
they in future govern them no better than they have hitherto done, my opinion 
will be very different.” 

In 1783, in order to show the minuteness with which the examination had been 
entered into by the Committees of the House of Commons at that period, Mr. Fox, 
when about to submit his views on Indian affairs, in allusion to the Committees’ 
Reports, said, “ they contained a body of information so complete, that perhaps 
the like had never been laid before Parliament.” 

It was with this information that Parliament legislated in establishing the Board 
of Commissioners ; which measure did not, I conceive, take away the government 
of India from the East India Company, but placed their administration of that 
government under the control of a branch of the Executive Government of this 
country. 

In 1793 Mr. Dundas says, “ If the mode at present adopted for the government 
of India is to be examined on any principles of general theory, it may be liable to 
many criticisms ; but it has been proved by experience to answer the purpose of 
a successful and prosperous administration of our Indian affairs. And, under 
these circumstances, it seems much wiser to found on the basis of established 
systems, than to substitute in their room the most plausible untried theories.” 

In 1800, when the subject regarding the private trade with India was brought 
forward, Mr. Dundas said, “ That a direct interference by Government in the 
affairs of India is necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am more and more 
convinced ; but that the ostensible form of government, with all its consequent 
extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice the freedom 
and security of our constitution to their own personal aggrandizement and ill- 
directed ambition.” 

In 1808, before the negotiation commenced for the renewal of the last Charter, 
Mr. Dundas said, “ He had not yet heard or read any arguments against the con¬ 
tinuance of the system under which the British possessions in India were governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which had been derived 
from it in their increased and increasing prosperity, and the general security and 
happiness of their inhabitants. It was possible that the same effects might have 
been produced under a government immediately dependent upon the Crown ; but 
for the attainment of those objects the experiment was at least unnecessary ; and 
it might be attended with dangers to the constitution of this country which, if they 
could be avoided, it would be unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, 
which might be suggested in that part of the system would probably be only in 
its details.” 

And again : “ He assured the Court, that it would be the earnest desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament such a system only as should be 
conformable to the principles on which the Regulations of 1784 and 1793 were 
founded, as would secure to this kingdom all the benefit that could practically be 
derived from its trade with our possessions in India; and to the natives of those 
countries a government and an administration of law suited to their customs, habits 
and prejudices, and consistent with the British character, and which should also 
be strong and efficient, without adding unnecessarily to the Executive Government 
at home, or increasing to any dangerous extent the influence of the Crown.” 

In the year 1813, it was stated by Lord Castlereagh, when moving that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider the 
petition of the Company for a renewal of their exclusive privilege, “ That if he 
and his colleagues had conceived that the arrangements theyshould propose would 
shake a system which had unquestionably answered all the great purposes of 
government, they would have hesitated before they had suggested them ; but his 
proposition would not only abstain from touching the principle of that system, 
but would render it more applicable to the times.” 

And on the 4th of June 1813, the Committee of the whole House resolved, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that as long as the government of India 
shall be administered under the authority of the said Company.” 
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-From what I have taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee, it appears 

Peter Auber, Esq. me that the government does certainly rest with the Court of Directors, under 
20 March 1832. the direction, control, and supervision of the Board of Commissioners; and perhaps 
I might, with reference to the various subjects which arise out of the trust reposed 
in the Court of Directors at the present moment, add, that if the originating of 
the despatches to India, with the exception of the principal part of those that are 
in the Secret department; if originating all the appointments in this country for 
the service, civil and military, in India ; if the appointment of the highest func¬ 
tionaries in India; if the transaction of all the various duties of the civil and 
military officers, and others attached to the several establishments; if the power 
of deciding upon all personal cases, of course such as are adverted to in the 
despatches to India being subject to the review of the Board; if the provision and 
management of all the funds necessary for the political ntlay in this country; if 
all the arrangements consequent on the recruiting of . le Company’s European 
regiments, the embarkation, transfer, and return of troops connected with His 
Majesty’s regiments to India; if all questions as to prize money and the various 
details connected with so extensive a government, which it is scarcely necessary 
to notice here, in the shipping and commercial departments, and the corres¬ 
pondence with the drpartments of His Majesty’s Government, constitutes the 
government of India, I presume it must be considered as resting with the Court 
of Directors, subject, as I have before said, to the correcting (to use Mr. Canning’s 
own term) the correcting, restraining, and approving Board. 

1284. It has been stated, “ That previously to this arrangement of 1807, the 

functions of the Board were performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and 
that neither the President nor the members, still less the permanent officers of the 
Board, had any detailed knowledge of what was going on in the several depart¬ 
ments in India, or took any concern in matters which did not excite the attention 
of Parliament or the public.’’ Can you state anything from personal experience 
or documentary evidence in relation to the recital of the preamble of this ques¬ 
tion ?—From personal experience I cannot, but from documentary evidence I 
should say, that the Board of Commissioners from its first establishment- 

1285. Mention the name of the first Commissioner?—I hardly recollect the 
name, but it is a singular fact, that the reference to the records anterior to 1807 
will show that the Board of Commissioners took the most minute interest, and 
exercised a supervision on every matter falling within their province. There is 
one particular circumstance occurs to my recollection : when the subject of the 
decennial settlement in India was under discussion, 1 think it was in 1792, that 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas devoted ten days in communication with the Chairs 
upon the important subject. On that occasion they spoke so highly of the pre¬ 
sent Lord Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore, that the Court of Directors appointed 
him Governor-General of India in succession to Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Burke at 
that period happened to be at Bath; he was engaged in conducting the prosecution 
against Mr. Hastings, and expostulated with the Court for having made the 
appointment of an individual who he considered in some measure mixed up with 
the proceedings of Mr. Hastings. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, then 
Mr., afterwards Sir Francis Baring, wrote to Mr. Burke, stating, that it was in 
consideration of the high character, probity, and honour of Mr. Shore, that the 
Court had appointed him, and the Court adhered to that appointment. 

1286. It has been stated that the views of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control have been different in respect to the employment of natives in India; 
do you or do you not consider that the Board have manifested a stronger desire 
than the Court for the employment of natives ?—I think it is due to the Board of 
Commissioners to state, that they have undoubtedly pressed for the more imme¬ 
diate employment of natives in various offices than in the opinion of the Court of 
Directors has been wise or expedient; but the Court of Directors are as anxious 
as anybody can be to promote the same objects, only less precipitately. 
There is a despatch before the Committee, dated on the 28rd of July 1824, in 
which the Court of Directors thus expressed themselves: “ But whatever may 
be the urgency for increasing your European civil establishment, and to 
whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry that increase, we cannot 
let the present opportunity pass without again inculcating that which we 
have endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasions in the course of the 
last ten years, namely, the advantage and necessity of a more extensive employ¬ 
ment of native agency in the Judicial department of the service. The Regu¬ 
lations 
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lations passed by you with this object, in the beginning of 1821, have our cordial 
approbation ; and we were greatly pleased with the valuable Memorandum which 
was then submitted to you by your Chief Secretary, M r. Bayley, explanatory ofthe 
policy which had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But though, under 
the provisions then made, the powers of moonsifs and sudder aumeens were 
increased, and theirnumber may be increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the 
large arrear of undecided causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be depending in 
some ofthe Zillah Courts, that both the number and powers of those functionaries 
are still inadequate. It has frequently been objected to the employment of the 
natives of India injudicial offices, that they cannot be safely trusted with the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. To this objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
say, that they are already so trusted. But our principal reason for noticing the 
objection is, that we may impart to you our decided conviction, that when we 
place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we are bound, under 
every consideration of j ustice and policy, to grant them adequate allowances. We 
have no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generality of 
mankind in the same circumstances would yield; but if we show a disposition to con¬ 
fide in them, and liberally to reward meritorious service, and to hold out promotion 
to such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of 
improving their characters, both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them 
the instruments of much good. It will be gaining a most important point if we 
can substitute a well regulated and responsible agency for that unauthorized and 
pernicious influence which there is reason to fear that the native officers of the 
adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings of 
those courts. The experiment, however, of employing native agency in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice has been tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras 
provinces, where it has greatly relieved the zillah courts fromapressure of business, 
to the expeditious despatch of which they had been found unequal, besides having, 
as we believe, been attended with other important benefits ; and we have derived 
much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of its utility. When the 
revenues of a state are more than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses in¬ 
curred on account of its government and defence, the people are entitled to look 
for relief from part of their burthens; and you will besides have seen from our 
recent despatches in the Military and Financial departments, that according to the 
best view which we can take ofthe actual state of our affairs, it is not such as to ex¬ 
empt you from the strictest attention to economy in every department of vour admi¬ 
nistration.” The Board have undoubtedly pressed more strongly than the Court, 
subsequently to the Act of'1813, for the employment of natives. The Court are 
disposed to adopt the same principle gradually ; but they still refrain from going to 
the extent to which propositions have been made for conferring certain offices on the 
natives of India. The measures of Sir Thomas Munro on that subject have been 
alluded to in the letter just read as to the employment of natives. Thereisa Minute, 
which was placed on record by Sir Thomas Munro, which has reference to the pre¬ 
cipitancy of some of our measures in 1824. “ Our experience is too short to judge 
what rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only within the last 30 years 
that we have here begun to acquire any practical knowledge. A longer period 
must probably elapse before we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is as 
nothing in the existence of a people; but we act as if this were as limited as the life 
of an individual.” With regard to precipitation he has this observation: “One great 
error in this country, during a long course of years, has been too much precipitation 
in attempting to better the condition ofthe people, with hardly any knowledge of 
the means by which it was to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to 
think that any other than good intentions were necessary. It is a dangerous sys¬ 
tem of government, in a country of which our knowledge is very imperfect, to be 
constantly urged by the desire of settling everything permanently, to do every¬ 
thing in a hurry and in consequence wrong; and in our zeal for permanency, to 
put the remedy out of our reach. The ruling vice of our government is innova¬ 
tion, and its innovation has been so little guided by a knowledge ofthe people, that 
although made after what was thought by us to be mature discussion, it must appear 
to them as little better than the result of mere caprice. We have in our anxiety to 
make everything as English as possible, in a country which resembles England 
in nothing, attempted to create at once, throughout extensive provinces, a kind 
of landed property which had never existed in them.” 
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1287. What is the highest salary given to a native in the administration of 
justice ?—I am not prepared to answer that question. 

1288. Can you state what the average is?—I cannot. The return could 
easily be made; I think there are now some returns before the Committee rela¬ 
tive to that subject. 

1289. You staled in your examination the other day “the Secret Committee 
is appointed for the purpose of sending out orders, with reference to political 
matters that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations with 
the native states in India: ” have despatches relating to purely financial and 
commercial subjects ever gonethroughtheSecretCommitteeof India?—Certainly. 

1290. Upon such subjects as the transmission of bullion, and the nature and 
amount of the Company’s investments?—Unquestionably. 

1291. Are such despatches at any subsequent period communicated by the 
Committee of Secrecy to the Committee of Correspondence ?—The subject of no 
despatch in the Secret department, without the permission of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, can be communicated to the Committee of Correspondence. No 
despatch which has been forwarded to India in the Secret department can be com¬ 
municated to any party without the permission of the Board, no matter whether 
it originated with the Court of Directors, or is sent down from the Commissioners. 

1292. Do those orders of a purely commercial nature remain concealed from the 
knowledgeof theCourtof Directors?—I may perhapsdrawthisdistinctionbetween 
communicating this despatch totidem verbis , and communicating the subject of 
the despatch generally ; but when any large measure, either war against a native 
state, or the carrying forward an expedition against any of the Eastern islands, 
has been in contemplation, and the finances of India at those periods exceedingly 
pressed upon or requiring aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in commu¬ 
nication with the Board of Commissioners, have taken upon themselves to provide 
the funds essential for the prosecution of those measures, without communicating 
the same to the Court at that time ; but the very effects which would necessarily 
result to the Company’s financial concerns would subsequently show that there 
had been such a transaction, and therefore ultimately the fact would be known. 

1293. The case which you have instanced is one of a mixed nature of finances 
and politics ; I am anxious to know whether there have been any cases purely 
commercial in which despatches have been sent to India by the Secret Com¬ 
mittee ?—I have great doubt whether any despatch purely commercial, without 
having reference to the state of the Company’s finances, or without being con¬ 
nected with some political proceeding, has been sent out to India by the Secret 
Committee: there is a Secret Commercial Committee, in addition to the Secret 
Political Committee, and the subjects which are treated of by them in their 
despatches are wholly commercial ; and are not laid before the Court of Direc¬ 
tors till the conclusion of the official year in the month of April. 

1294-. Does that Secret Committe correspond with the Board of Control in the 
same manner as the other Secret Committee does?—Every despatch from the 
Secret Commercial Committee is communicated to the Board of Commissioners. 

1295. How is the Secret Commercial Committee constituted ?—It is consti¬ 
tuted under a bye-law, which has the effect of an Act of Parliament on the Court 
of Directors, if there is no Parliamentary provision which supersedes it. The 
Committee is chosen by the Court, who nominate the chairman, the deputy 
chairman, and the senior member of each of the three committees. 

1296. The description of investment, whether indigo, silk, or otherwise, you 
consider as purely commercial matter ?—Certainly. 

1297- But an order to send bullion either connected withthegovernment of this 
country or with the Indian debt, you consider to be of a mixed nature, partly poli¬ 
tical and partly commercial?—It would come under the Financial department, and 
either be carried to the credit of Commerce or Territory, as the case might be. 

1298. And might pass through the Secret Committee?—It might pass through 
the Secret Committee, with the sanction of the Board of Commissioners ; but, 
as I have before observed, no despatch could be sent to India in any way 
without their knowledge. 

1299. But the entire tradeof the Company with India being now for remittance, 
does not the Secret Committee possess, in fact.apowerof interferingwithalmostthe 
whole of the commercial and financial transactions of India, and of engrossing the 
direction of it in its own hands if it so please ?—I apprehend we must suppose the 

Board 
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Board of Commissioners and Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to 
concur together in a measure of that kind, which is most improbable. 

1300. There are no orders which they might not frame as they pleased ?—It 
would be a most tremendous responsibility, if they were to frame and send out 
any orders which did not strictly fall within the limits of their appointment. 

1301. And you consider the limits of those are sufficiently defined for that 
practical purpose ?—I do. There is no desire that lam aware of to keep matters 
in the Secret department. One instance, in which it was proposed lately to treat 
of the affairs of a certain state in the Secret department, was opposed by the 
Court of Directors, who made a representation against some portion of a despatch 
regarding a state in the western part of India, which had been prepared in the 
Public department, being struck out by the Board, on the ground that it was 
their intention to include it in the Secret department. The Court expostulated 
against it, but the Court have no power to control the Secret Committee. 

1302. It has been stated, that the division of the Directors among the Com¬ 
mittees is regulated entirely by seniority ; has it happened that within your know¬ 
ledge at any time the Directors composing the Committee of Correspondence 
have all been members of a particular profession ; all nautical men, for instance ? 
—Clearly not since the year 1794. I am not aware of there being at any time a 
greater number than three nautical, or perhaps four nautical members, and that 
in very few years. 

1303. Any statement to that effect would perhaps in your judgment not be 
sustained ?—Most certainly not. Some explanation may be necessary to put you 
into possession of the reasons which weighed with the Court of Directors, in 
electing the committees as they now stand. Those committees, as I have already 
stated, were formed in 1785, in consequence of the Act of 1784, and in some 
measure in communication with the Board of Commissioners. Under the roof 
of the India House is comprised all the departments which are necessary for 
carrying on the whole of the affairs entrusted to the Company ; and may be 
compared, in a smaller degree certainly (although still a very large one of itself), 
to what is performed in the several departments of the state. 

1304. I thought you were going to state, that in the East India House there 
were departments analogous to those of the state of England generally; what 
part does the Committee of Correspondence bear reference to ?—In the corres¬ 
ponding branch you may compare it with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
With regard to the Military department, I should say that it comprises what is 
done in a great measure at the Horse-guards and the War-office. The Financial 
department, being political and commercial, embraces the various points that are 
attached, or which are conducted by the Treasury of this country ; and the Com¬ 
mercial department and the Committee of Shipping, what in some degree is 
carried on by the Navy Board and the Board of Trade. It may be necessary to 
state, that the shipping concerns of the Company, the members of which profes¬ 
sion are particularly alluded to, long formed a very important branch of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs, and was conducted under a variety of Acts of Parliament; in point 
of fact the Court were bound by legislative provisions in all their shipping trans¬ 
actions. The Committee of Correspondence is entrusted with the issuing of all 
orders connected with the despatch, rendezvous, and sailing of the several fleets 
to and from India; and during the period between 1793 and 1814, they were in 
frequent communication with the Admiralty for convoy, &c. At an early period 
of the war, the naval force of the country was frequently inadequate to afford 
convoy sufficient for the protection of the vast interests involved in the safety of 
the Company’s fleets; and such was the importance attached to the size and 
character of the Company’s ships, that in 1795 the Company transferred, at the 
instance of Government, eight of their large ships for the service of the public. 

1305. Military service?—For political service. 

1306. Not commercial service?—Not commercial. They transferred eight of 
their commercial ships for the military purposes of Government; they likewise 
in 1795, released the owners of 14 of their ships from their engagements, to aid the 
public service in the transport of troops to the West Indies ; and so late as the 
year 1805, at the instance of the Admiralty, the Court of Directors gave up two 
of their ships for the service of Government. These circumstances will show that 
the Court of Directors has necessarily contained a proportion of professional 
members nautical men. Of those gentlemen there was the Honourable W. T. 
Elphinstone, one of the most able Directors, having filled the chair twice or three 
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times; Mr. Marjoribanks the same ; Mr. Lindsay has filled it once, and Mr. Loch 
has lately retired from it. I believe it will be scarcely found that any gentlemen 
have been more efficient in conducting the Company’s affairs, or who have pos¬ 
sessed more knowledge of them, than those gentlemen, and they acquired it by 
progressively passing through the several committees. 

1307- Has not the size of the ships and their equipments been the same since 
the peace as they were in the war ?—In consequence of the opening of the India 
trade, the Company, as far as the India shipping is concerned, have totally 
abandoned it. Their China ships are in part sent circuitously by Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, as troops and stores may have been required to be trans¬ 
ported, and as the commercial concerns of the Company in their consignments 
ultimately to China have rendered necessary. 

1308. Those ships carry the same number of guns and men as in the time of 
war?—They do not carry the same number of guns, but I believe the number 
of men is the same. The Court have latterly been in the habit of employing 
what are termed dismantled ships, which have gone a considerable number of 
voyages, but are let at a lower rate of freight, in consequence of their being found 
in a less superior manner. 

1309. Are they not altogether got up on a scale of expense which no indi¬ 
vidual merchant, or any set of merchants, would think consistent with prudent 
or advantageous commercial speculations?—If you look at the Company’s ship¬ 
ping at the present moment, and compare it with the private trade, viz. the 
shipping that is now sailing to and from India, the charges on account of the Com¬ 
pany’s China ships is considerably larger; but I doubt very much upon the out¬ 
turn of the whole concern in the long run, whether it will be found, that when 
the services they have performed, the cargoes they bring, and the security and 
safety altogether of that class of ships are considered, they much exceed the cost 
of the private traders. It is an important point to bear in mind, that from the 
opening of the trade to the present time, peace has existed; but I should confi¬ 
dently predict, that if we were to be at war again with any naval power, the India 
trade (and supposing the China trade to be thrown open it would be still worse, 
for the Indian Archipelago presents the means of resort for privateers, and rendez¬ 
vous for an enemy,) the loss to the commercial interests of this country would be 
very great, for anything like a sufficient convoy or security to that commerce could 
not possibly be afforded. The commerce would be materially diminished, to the 
great detriment, I should say, of the country and of the revenue, looking at what 
has occurred in a state of war even with the Company’s shipping in former times. 

1310. With reference to the formation of the committees of the Court of 
Directors, have you ever known a barrister a member of the Shipping Committee, 
and the commander of a ship a member of the Law Committee?—Yes, there is 
at the present time. 

1311. Within your experience has it not happened that the greater portion of 
men of experience and high reputation in India belonging to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors have not become members of the Committee of Correspondence?—No, 
I should say not. 

1312. Do you mean to say that many individuals of great weight and character 
have not, within your remembrance, been excluded from the committee by the 
operation of the rule ?—That there may have been some, I have no doubt; but 
1 should say, taking the whole series of events as they have occurred with regard 
to the Court of Directors, most of the members who have held high stations in 
India have sooner or later reached the Committee of Correspondence ; and, as I 
took the liberty of stating before, they have, and every Director has, to all intents 
and purposes, the same power of interference in the Company’s affairs, and of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of all that goes on, except that of sitting and 
deliberating in the Committee of Correspondence. 

1313. But is it understood that they do take part in the proceedings of the 
Court?—I am quite sure that the very dissents which these gentlemen have re¬ 
corded on the minutes of the Court's proceedings, which are sent up to the Board, 
show that they do very fully enter into, discuss, and interfere with the various 
matters connected with the correspondence of India. 

1314. It has been stated that the Board has also a power of directing permission 
to be given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not required 
in this case to state their reasons ; has the power of the Board, in so directing per¬ 
mission 
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mission to be given by the Court to parties to proceed to India, been exercised- 

in over-ruling the decision of the Court in respect to the same parties? _ -The Peter Auber, Esq. 

return is now before the Committee of the number of individuals who have 20 Marcb 1832 - 
applied, being 1,547 since 1814. 

1315. Of that number of applications so made, how many have been granted 
by the Court of Directors ?—One thousand two hundred and fifty-three. 

1316. How many have been refused by the Court of Directors?—Two 
hundred and ninety-four. 

1317. How many of the 294 so refused by the Court of Directors have sub¬ 
sequently, under the permission of the India Board, proceeded to India?— 

Seventy-one. 

1318. Then, in point of fact, the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
confirmed in the case of 223 of the parties who have previously been ref used by 
that Court; that is to say, in three out of four cases the decision of the Court 
lias been confirmed by the Board ?—Clearly so. 

1319. What is the principle upon which the Court of Directors has proceeded 
in these matters?—When any party desires to proceed to India, his application 
is preferred to the Court, and laid before the first Court after its receipt, when 
it is referred to the Committee of Correspondence, who judge of the grounds 
set forth, for a compliance with the application. If any good reasons whatever 
are shown, either to join any mercantile house from whom the applicant may 
have received an invitation, or that he has any goods to take to India, or that, 
in fact, he has any substantial reason whatever for proceeding thither other than 
mere speculation, I am not aware that the Committee ever refuses to recommend 
to the Court to acquiesce, or that the Court refuses permission. 

1320. What are we to understand by the phrase in your last answer, “ other 
than mere speculation”?—I should say, if an individual had made an application, 
stating that he was desirous of proceeding to India, and his application contained 
no specific object, the Court would call upon him to state for what purpose he 
wishes to proceed, and if it should be represented that it was to seek employ¬ 
ment, the Court I think would consider it speculation and refuse permission. 

1821. Do the Court of Directors take cognizance of parties who may apply for 
permission to accompany the Governor-General, Commanders-in-Chief and other 
great functionaries; and if so, what is the cognizance so taken by the Court?—■ 

The Court of Directors never hesitate in permitting any portion of their family, 
or such attendants as they may think fit to apply for, accompanying them to 
India ; but if any request is made for parties to accompany them where there is 
no ostensible prospect either of employment, or for any other apparent purpose, 
the Court of Directors, 1 apprehend, would object to it; but it is so well under¬ 
stood generally by the personages who have been appointed to those high stations, 
what the practice of the Court has been, that I do not think any application has 
been made to which the Court have felt it necessary to object. 

1322. The reluctance to which you advert as being sufficient to render needless 
any applications to overcome it, was founded, it is to be presumed, on some pre¬ 
vious experience of the evil effects of the more general introduction into India of 
strangers so accompanying functionaries of high rank ?—I think instances have 
occurred in which objections have been privately taken to such parties proceed¬ 
ing to India, from a perfect persuasion that it could only be with a view of placing 
the individual in some situation, or some employment not ostensibly avowed when 
the application was made. 

1323. Can you state any instance in recent times in which a public functionary 
proceeding to India afterwards quartered on Indian employment an individual 
not previously connected with the service of the King, or with the service of the 
Company ?—I am certain, and in fact the public records exhibit a most lengthened 
correspondence and course of proceeding regarding an individual who accom¬ 
panied a Governor-General to India in the year 1813. In the judgment of the 
Court of Directors, and in that of the Board of Commissioners also, very serious 
injuries were considered to have arisen to a native ally of the British Government 
from such permission, and at this moment the circumstances and claims arising 
out of the event, form matter of correspondence and discussion between the 
authorities in this country and those in India. 

1324. And you conceive the reluctance entertained by the Court of Directors 
to permit Europeans to accompany their high functionaries on proceeding to India 
has been attended with advantage both to the Company and to the native princes, 
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Peter Auber Esq hy limitin S the introduction of those who might exercise an undue influence in the 
90 March 1839 ’ affairs of India > an irresponsible and undue influence ?—Certainly. I may take 
the liberty of stating, that when the Board was established in 1784, they very 
shortly afterwards expressed themselves adverse to the resort of individuals to 
India without any apparent prospect of employment. The evil was so strongly 
felt, that the Board in 1786 proposed to Parliament an Act imposing further 
restrictions than those contained in the Act of 1784; and the Board have also of 
late years expressed their disapprobation of leave being given to an individual who 
had been in India being allowed to return thither, simply on the ground that he 
had been there, as originally he had proceeded without authority. 

1325. Do not the treaties with the native princes invariably contain an article 
providing that no European shall reside in that state without permission of the 
native prince?—I cannot very accurately answer that question, but I have little 
doubt it is so. 

1326. It has been stated, that in the event of the administration of the Indian 
empire being no longer in the Court of Directors, and of the patronage now vested 
in the Couit ot Directors being transferred elsewhere, that the constitutional 
jealousy w nich has been often felt and expressed as to the transfer of such patronage 
to the Crown, might be relieved by its being transferred to a body utterly inde¬ 
pendent of the Ciown ; as for instance, independently of general competition, 
which has also been suggested, to such bodies as public schools or institutions, by 
way of reward to the pupils, to societies, to public functionaries, such as sheriffs of 
counties, 01 privy councillors : does any and what objection occur to you in respect 
to such distribution of such patronage ?—Assuming from what we find on record 
that the objections which were stated in 17S4 to leaving that patronage in the 
Ciown, still exist, I do not consider that the proposed change which you have 
now stated would at all do aw'ay those objections which led to the patronage being 
reposed in the Couit of Directors. It appears to me that the necessary quantum 
of patronage must be decided upon by the body who has to administer the affairs 
of India ; and as it lias been suggested that a secretary of state for India might be 
appointed, the duty of deciding on the quantum of patronage, comprising the civil 
and military as well as the appointments of Governors, and in fact every species of 
patronage, would necessarily devolve upon such secretary of state. At present there 
is a check as to quantity; foi if the Court of Director's propose that so many writers 
and so many cadets be appointed, the Board may say, as they have said, “We do 
not think so many necessaryin the contemplated change I see no such provision. 
Hence the advantage of the check as it at present stands. Suppose the number 
to be sent out hencefoi th, on the most moderate computation as compared with 
what has hitherto been made, (with the exception of this last year when there was 
no civil patronage whatever,) to be twenty writershipsin the year. The cadetships 
I will take at fifty. I his secretary of state would then have the power of naming 
the parties upon whom this patronage should be conferred. He might decide that 
some paiticulai coipoiation in which he might have an interest, or in which some 
friend of his in the Administration might have an interest, should have one of 
those nominations, (and the fewer the number the more valuable each appoint¬ 
ment would become,) so with regard to the sheriff or any individual, one having 

a paiticular influence in a particular county or borough, might have one of these 
nominations contened upon him for the purposeof rendering service in the support 
and maintenance of such Administration, or in that of its supporters, by influenc¬ 
ing those who might have the privilege of voting for the Members of Parliament. 
Hence the very evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to guard 
against, would I think be more generally and more powerfully and widely 
diffused than almost under any other plan. J 

13?/. It has been stated, that the average salary of the civil servants of the 
East India Company in then Indian possessions is about 2,000/. a year ; do you 
considei then that the addition to the patronage of the Crown of 20 appointments, 
leading, to such salaries, and ot 50 appointments in the army, would throw a 
weight into the scale of the Crown, which would be open to the same objections 
foimeily enteitained and expressed with respect to such transfer?—I could have 
veiy little doubt of it,.and when it has been attempted to be shown what the 
value of the pationage is to the Directors at the present moment, that patronage 
must be considered to be very valuable, and of course would be a most important 
instiument in the hands of any minister, which he might use, as indeed the 
records of Parliament show it has been used, for Parliamentary purposes. 

1328. It 
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1328. It has also been suggested, that it might be made a most appropriate Auher Esq 

reward to civil or military officers who have distinguished themselves, that their ’ 

children should receive writerships and cadetships; can you state, in point of fact, " i aic 

how far the civil and military servants of the Company do in the present course 
of things receive already civil and military appointments for their children ?—In 
consequence of what passed at my previous examination, and the questions put 
to me, I have referred to the writers appointed for the last five years, those at the 
college and those by the London Board. I will first state the classes from whence 
they have been taken generally ; three were sons of noblemen, from the college, 
eight were baronet’s sons, 14 were the sons of clergymen, eight were Director’s 
sons, 30 were the sons of the Company’s civil servants, 22 were sons of officers 
in the Company’s army, 42 were sons of persons in the Company’s naval service, 

27 were sons of persons in His Majesty’s service, army or navy, 110 were the 
sons of merchants, bankers, professional men, and private gentlemen, making from 
the college an aggregate of 226. By the London Board there were 79 appointed, 
seven were the sons of clergymen, 10 were the sons of persons who were officers 
in His Majesty’s service, both army and navy, 16 were the sons of persons in the 
Company’s civil service, 10 were the sons of persons in the Company’s army and 
navy, and 36 were the sops of bankers, professional men, merchants, and private 
gentlemen. 

1329. Have you any means of knowing what number of applications have been 
made to the Court of Directors by the public generally for appointments?—I think 
since the year 1813 the public applications made for appointments are 720. I 
think there have been about 240 public applications for appointments to India. 

1330. You have stated that in the event contemplated in the question put to 
you, there would then be no check as to the regulation of the amount ofpatronage; 
you have stated further, that you consider at present such a check is to be found in 
the existence of the Board of Control: will you state what in your opinion is the 
objection to the amount of the supply of civil servants, to be sent out from this 
country, depending on the requisition of the Governor-general ?—The objection 
that would present itself to my mind is to be found on the records of the Company, 
and in the Court’s letter, which I took the liberty of reading, dated in July 1824, 
which had reference to the employment of the natives ; that letter, in great part, 
grew out of the requisition of the Bengal government for the appointment of 80 
writers; it was not complied with, although the application was made in very strong 
terms, and the government pointed out their inability tocarry on thepublic service 
unless some were sent out; I can therefore easily imagine, that the government in 
India would not be at all backward in demanding a greater portion of servants than 
the authorities here, as at present constituted, would think fit to appoint. A 
requisition was likewise made from Bombay for an increase of writers. 

1331. I believe the application you refer to from the Bengal government arose 
out of a particular emergency?—It arose out of what they considered an 
emergency, but which theauthorities in this countrydid not viewin the same light. 

1332. Why should you suppose that if a due responsibility were to devolve 
on the Governor-general in reference to this matter, he would not exercise upon 
this as upon all other points of his government a due discretion?—Great 
responsibility does undoubtedly rest upon the Governor-General, and he has the 
power of doing a variety of acts connected with his government on his own 
responsibility ; and among them is that of determining the number of servants he 
may require. Supposing you were to leave with him the power of fixing the 
number, and that the same was to be taken as the guide, it is quite clear that one 
Governor-General has erred on that point to an enormous extent; and I can 
therefore conceive no check that can be imposed on the Governor-General which 
can prove so effectual as the present check. 

1333. Can it ever be for the interest of a Governor-General to have any con¬ 
siderable number of unemployed civil servants residing in India?—One can only 
speak from experience : if he made the requisition he would find employment for 
them. 

1334. On the other hand, is it not directly for the interest of those who have 
the appointments to make at home to increase the number of such servants ?—So 
far as patronage is concerned, I should unquestionably say it is; and hence I think 
a very wholesome check has been and will continue to be put by the Board of 
Commissioners, in the event of any proposition being made for which the Board 
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20 March 1832. 1335. Do you consider that the Board of Control can have as good means of 

knowing what supply of this description would be requisite, as 'the Governor- 
General in India himself?—I should say, looking at the minute manner in which 
the authorities at home are informed on all points connected with the govern¬ 
ment of India, and which I consider to be another most important feature in the 
present system, they are as well informed as the Governor-General himself, and 
as capable of judging as to the number. 

13o6. Are you aware that the Court of Directors, in the letter which you have 
alluded to from Bengal, reproved the Governor-General for his having named a 
European to a civil office usually held by a covenanted servant, he not being a 
covenanted servant?—I do not immediately recollect the case, but 1 am quite 
sure they would reprove him if it were so discovered. 

1337. M ere not some appointments made, under the emergency of that period, 
of uncovenanted servants, in default oftheirbeing a sufficientnumberof covenanted 
servants?-—I really do not myself know that circumstances of that kind have 
occurred. I may take the liberty of stating, that under the Act of 1813, Parlia¬ 
ment was pleased to legislate that no appointment to the service should take place, 
but of individuals who had gone through the East India college ; and the joint 
control of the college was at that time vested in the Board as well as in the Court, 
and as the Board and the Court must have been aware of the events taking place 
in India, it is to be presumed that they made such a number of appointments as 
the exigencies of the service required : such indeed ultimately proved to be the 
fact, especially on the western part of India. 

1338. Are we to understand, in the event of the nomination of the writers 
being made by the universities and public schools, and bodies of that description, 
you nevertheless are of opinion that those appointments would be liable to the 
influence of the Government of the day?—In the first place; as I have before 
stated, the number to be fixed upon must rest with the secretary of state or 
minister, be he whom he may, that has the home government of India. If the 
patronage is to be given to any university, the individuals who are there will of 
course have the power of conferring it on the parties who may be resident there, 
unless it is to be done by public competition. You would then know nothing of 
the parties who would go out; and as human nature is pretty much the same at 
colleges as elsewhere, I see no good reason to suppose that favoritism would not 
take place there. I do not see why the individuals at the university should be 
free from that which operates on others. 

133 ( J. I presume always that it would be an appointment in consequence of 
public examination; do you apprehend the public examiners of those bodies would 
be liable to favoritism as to the merits of the several candidates?—I should con¬ 
sider the boon as a very large one, and I am not prepared to believe it would be 
even then free from favoritism. It would be an extraordinary change with respect 
to the appropriation of India patronage, and I really do not see why all species 
of patronage should not be dealt with in the same way, if such a change as to 
that for Indig is to be made ; but I confess I do not myself see any good ground 
or reason for such changes, either of one or the other. 

1340. Can you point out any material objection to the general administration 
being henceforth in one body ?—You mean, I presume, in this country. 

1341. As distinct from the two bodies?—I think you would lose the whole of 
those wholesome checks, if I may be permitted so to call them, which Parliament 
has devised for the administration of an enormous empire, the concerns of which 
will always be secondary to European politics ; and, therefore, it is exceedingly 
important to have one body with whom the affairs of the Indian governments 
should be of primary consideration, whilst at the same time the acts of such body 
should be controlled, as those of the Court of Directors are at present, by a branch 
of the executive government of the country. 

1342. We have had in evidence before us the list of the proprietors ; the classi¬ 
fication of the proprietors of East India stock: from that list, and from your own 
experience of the parties described therein, do you consider that it constitutes 
a body well qualified, or otherwise, to judge of the fitness of a Director to govern 
100,000,000 of the people of India ?—I think, with the exception of the members 
of the two universities, that there is no body of men who possess more intellect, 
who possess greater means, or who stand higher perhaps in society generally in the 

classes 
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classes to which they belong, comprising, as that body does, many noblemen and 
many members of Parliament. I should say, that a body of 1,500 men, composed 
as the body of proprietors is at this moment, is by far superior to any body that 
I know of under the existing system for the election of members of Parliament, 
or who may exist under any future system that may be adopted; and the pro¬ 
prietors have exercised the power of election by returning individuals to the 
Court of Directors who have been members of the Legislature, and who in fact 
have taken part in making those very laws under which the Company’s affairs 
are carried on and conducted. 

1343. In what respect do you consider the qualifications of the proprietors of 
this stock to be superior to those of the proprietors of Bank stock or Long An¬ 
nuities ?—When I am asked with regard to the superiority in point of intellect, 

I should say, that in the choice of the directors of Bank stock or similar stock, 
there is little, comparatively nothing, to call forth any exercise of judgment; but 
with regard to the affairs of the East India Company, you have to judge of the 
fitness of a gentleman to take part in the government of a great empire, and to 
manage the concerns of the Company, and it has been the case that the qualifica¬ 
tions of some gentlemen have been so strongly felt, (I may name the late Mr. 
Grant, also Mr. Edinonstone, now a Director, who was formerly Vice-President,) 
that when they came forward they w’ere supported by great majorities, in conse¬ 
quence of the knowledge they were thought to possess of Indian affairs. I con¬ 
sider they are placed in a very different situation, and they are called on to 
exercise their elective franchise in a very different manner from other bodies. 

1344. Do you consider that individuals become proprietors of India stock from 
other considerations than those of the mere profit or loss attending the invest¬ 
ment of money in such stock as a commercial speculation?—1 could name some 
possessing India stock who became proprietors without altogether considering 
the interest they would get by that stock; but superadded to that, there are 
strong inducements for them to become proprietors. 

1345. Will you state what other considerations actuate any man who has 
capital, to invest, or lay it out in India stock than in any other public stock ?— 
In the first place I consider that the interest which India stock has given and 
does give is better ; that is a pecuniary reason. With regard to others, it arises 
from long connection with India, and from a desire to take part in Indian affairs 
and in the discussion at the General Courts at the East India House, where 
points arise in which they feel an interest from having previously been in India; 
also to promote the election of their friends, and in the hope of participating in 
the patronage in some measure. 

1346. In point of fact, gentlemen coming from India often become proprietors 
of India stock in order to keep up a legitimate mode of manifesting the interest 
which they take in the affairs of the country which they have left?-—I have no 
doubt of it. 

1347- The duties exercised by the proprietors of the stock are much more 
abridged under the present system than they formerly v'ere?—Clearly they are 
abridged. Formerly they interfered with appointments, and with regard to every 
measure for the prosecution of the servants for malversation, &c. 

1348, They are confined now to the selection of the Directors ?—There is no 
subject which they cannot take up, and 1 may mention the very subject of the 
affair at Hydrabad. On those transactions the Court of Proprietors expressed 
their opinion most fully ; they have also conferred grants of money and votes of 
thanks upon some of their distinguished servants. 

1349. Without entering into the question as to the expediency of the formation 
of a legislative council in Bengal, by the acts of which the whole continent of 
British India is to be governed, that being matter of opinion, can you state that 
which is matter of fact, namely, what is the amount of Regulations numerically 
passed by the different local governments of India since the renewal of the last 
Charter ; what proportion they bear to the state of the law in England during 
the same period ?—The subject of a legislative council having attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the public, I have in some measure considered the question, and I wished 
to ascertain what the great difficulties were which were imposed on the govern¬ 
ment as it at present exists, arising out of the extent of the Regulations, or the 
duty which the enacting of those Regulations imposed on it, because as they are 
justly considered of great importance, the greater the number of Regulations, 
the greater of course would be the labour and the responsibility on the part of 
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the government. The power of enacting Regulations was first conferred on the 
government by Act of Parliament in 1781. Mr. Burke himself brought in that 
Act, but the government in India had before exercised the power. The Act of 
1?S1 empowered the authorities at home to disapprove of those Regulations if 
they saw lit. In 1793 they were formed into a code, and from 1793 to 1830 
there appears to have been 741 Regulations passed in Bengal, averaging about 
20 every year. At Madras there have been 213 Regulations passed, averaging 
not quite six annually; and at Bombay there have been 223 Regulations, 
averaging six. It has been stated as one of the reasons why Parliament should 
be relieved from the labour of legislating for India (a right which I can scarcely 
conceive it will ever abandon), that the labour would be too great; but when I 
find that the general and public Acts of Parliament passed since 1793 to 1830 are 
5,019, and that the local Acts, which are to be judicially noticed, are 4,622, 
making an aggregate of 9,641, besides the private Acts, which amounted to 2,677, 
hut taking those Acts which are to be judicially noticed, and the local Acts, 
which have reference to the inclosure of commons, the stopping up of pathways, 
&c., &c,, all of which would be conceived important in India, and in truth they 
are in some measure parallel with some of the Regulations passed there, I consider 
that the labour thrown on the Government of this country, by continuing the 
system as it is at present, really cannot be advanced as an argument for the pro¬ 
posed change, were there no other reasons to be urged against it. 

1350. Do the Regulations comprehend the whole of the laws for the adminis¬ 
tration of India ?—-There are three classes of Regulations. The first are the Rules, 
Ordinances, and Regulations passed by the Government under the 37th section 
of the Act of 13 Geo. 3, for the good order and government of the settlement 
of Fort William. Such Regulations are not valid until registered by the Supreme 
Court. They are then to be sent to England, and exhibited at the India House. 
Within 60 days from their being so exhibited, any party may appeal against 
them. The King may likewise disallow such Regulations within two years from 
the making of such Regulations. The number of those Rules, Ordinances, and 
Regulations may have amounted to about 130 or 150 since 1773. The other 
Regulations are those which relate to the internal government of India, and are 
Rules and Regulations for the provinces. They were first recognized by the Act 
of21 Geo. 3. I have brought with me a book which will put the Committee in 
possession of the manner in which those Regulations are classified ; and by refer¬ 
ence any existing Regulation may be most easily traced. It is the work of Mr. 
Augustus Prinsep, of the Bengal civil service. One on somewhat similar prin¬ 
ciple has been compiled at Madras, by Mr. A. D. Campbell, of that service. The 
third class of Regulations has reference to the imposition of taxes and duties by 
the Governor, and they are not valid until approved by the Court and Board of 
Commissioners. 

1351. Is it your opinion that the number of new Regulations passed since the 
last Charter, not having amounted on an average to 32 a year, would be a sufficient 
justification for not providing the most efficient and most satisfactory council that 
could be devised for the purpose of making laws for the people of India ?—By no 
means; but the question involves a very large subject. So far as my individual 
opinion goes, I can have no hesitation in offering it; but it would require some 
time to enter on the different points connected with the subject. I am decidedly 
of opinion that it is incumbent on the authorities of this country to provide in the 
best and most efficient manner for the good administration of India, and especially 
for giving to the natives of India the most clear, comprehensive, and simple form 
of judicial administration ; but I am not prepared, from the consideration which 
I have ventured to give the subject, to concur in the opinions of those gentlemen 
who have stated theirs in favour of a legislative council, and who, I am quite sure, 
from their character, standing, and knowledge, must have infinitely greater weight 
than any opinion I may give on the subject. The legislating for India has been 
a matter that has engaged the attention of the authorities in this country, and of 
Parliament, from a very early period of our government in India. The Supreme 
Courts were originally instituted for the purpose of rather protecting the natives; 
but it was soon found that the powers they exercised were most injurious to the na¬ 
tives. Those powers were circumscribed by subsequent enactments a very few years 
afterwards. The discussions which passed between the Supreme Court at Bombay 
and the Government of that presidency, appear to me to have given rise to the 
various questions connected with the influence and power which the Supreme 
Courts have a right to exercise over the natives of India, and to the proposition for 

a legislative 
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a legislative council for India. In the papers which are put forward in support 
of the institution of a legislative council, the judges on the one hand, support 
the establishment of the Supreme Court, unless a very material change indeed 
takes place, whilst, on the other hand, members of the government contend that 
the Government itself must be supreme, and that the remedy might be applied, 
as far as the acting courts are concerned, by strictly defining their powers over 
the natives of India generally. The Government complain of the powers of the 
Supreme Court not being pointed out, and Sir Charles Metcalfe adverts to the fact 
that a native of the Himalaya mountains may be brought down to the stifling 
heat of Calcutta, who, at the same time, maybe utterly ignorant of the existence, 
and much more so, if possible, of the powers or operation of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Mackenzie, I believe, has suggested that a registry should take place of the 
parties who should be liable to the Supreme Court; and in fact a variety of 
suggestions which have been offered might be enumerated, whilst the remedies 
pointed out are not less various. The first question is, whether the Supreme 
Court is to remain as at present constituted ? if so, it appears to me the most 
eligible course would be to define clearly its powers, which I think might be 
extremely well done in this country, with the aid of gentlemen conversant with 
India and the practice of the Supreme Court. The other point for consideration 
is the internal administration of justice for India. 


Jovis, 22° die Martii. 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Captain Turner Macan, called in ; and Examined. 

1352. IN what service are you?—The King’s military service, in the lGth 
Lancers. 

1353. For how many years were you in India ?—Twenty-three years actual 
residence. 

1354. During that period did you discharge also any civil functions in India? 
—For the last 12 years of my residence in India, I held the situation of Persian 
interpreter to three successive Commanders-in-chief, Lord Hastings, Sir Edward 
Paget, and Lord Combermere. It cannot be called a civil function, it has always 
been held by a military officer. 

1355. Did the duties of that situation necessarily bring you in contact with 
the civil servants of the Company?—With the exception of the Persian secretary 
to government, the residents at native courts, and political agents, the duties of 
that situation did not bring me in official contact with the civil servants of the 
Company, but it brought me in contact with the natives of India, both in corres¬ 
pondence and in personal intercourse. 

1356. Were you conversant with any other Oriental languages than the 
Persian?-—The Persian, Arabic, and Hindostanee are the languages I am con¬ 
versant in, but most so in the Persian. 

1357- Have you had occasion to observe the amount of qualification in Oriental 
languages with which young men generally have proceeded from this country to 
India?—Having resided for the greater part of the last 12 years in Calcutta and 
having accompanied the Commanders-in-chief in their tours of the Upper Provinces, 
I became acquainted with theOriental qualifications of most of thewritersappointed 
to that presidency and zemindary. The amount of their knowledge in that 
department has been very trifling, I mean the amount brought from England. 

1358. In what manner has it been attempted to supply that defect on their 
arrival in India ?—By a College founded by Lord Wellesley in Calcutta. 

1359. Is it your opinion that the system adopted at that College was well calcu¬ 
lated to the end of grounding the young civil servants rapidly and efficiently in the 
Oriental languages ?—The system pursued up to the period that Lord William 
Bentincktook charge of the government was not calculated to insure rapid progress 
in any Oriental language, though if the student was inclined to study, it afforded 
every facility to his doing so, but did not oblige and enforce it. The College at 
Calcutta has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 
has been an expensive establishment for the end proposed. For some time after 
its foundation, it was not uncommon for writers to remain in College for two and 
three years, during which period the government lost all use of their services. 
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1360. They were also at considerable expense in maintaining them ?—They 
were drones to the government, and I should say at an annual expense for each 
individual of600Z. or 700/., nor was it found that the length of time they remained 
added to their qualifications as Oriental scoolars. The College of Calcutta I have 
mentioned as being a source of great debt. Situated in a luxurious capital, where 
there is every temptation to idleness and extravagance, and great facility in raising 
money, it has tended in a great degree to induce expense far beyond the means 
of the writers; and as a proof of this, I will only mention that a few years back, 
when an estimate was taken of the debts of the civil servants, which they were 
called on to divulge, and which I believe they did tolerably fairly, the amount 
was, as nearly as I can recoliect, about a million and a half sterling. 

1361. State the numbers and the period that it embraced ?—The entire number 
of the civil servants on the establishment could not have been above 450. The 
debt was confined comparatively to few. I know not the number; and I believe 
much of it to have originated in college extravagance. It was not uncommon in 
former times for young men to leave college with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac 
of rupees, on which they were generally paying an interest of 10 per cent., with 
an insurance on their lives possibly amounting to five per cent. more. This was 
if they borrowed it from agents; but it sometimes was borrowed from natives, 
who lent it not so much for the sake of the interest, hut with the hopes of profiting 
by their patronage when appointed to official situations; and in this manner a 
civil servant lost much of his independence. For the first 10 years of his em¬ 
ployment in civil administration, he was seldom able to pay even the interest of 
this debt, which accumulated with fearful rapidity; and many civil servants, 
after a residence in India of 28 or 30 years, after having held high official situations 
with a salary of perhaps 40,000 rupees a year for 10 years or upwards, have been 
unable to shake off the embarrassments occasioned by college extravagance. 

1362. Those individuals, then, appear to have anticipated the fruits of that pre¬ 
ferment to which they considered their writerships as having given them the right? 
—The debts were originally contracted in the reckless extravagance of youth, 
without any consideration of the future, but for the gratification of the present 
moment. The assembling of young men in a capital like Calcutta, where there 
is a temptation to every extravagance, and where a great facility exists, or rather 
did exist, of raising money, induced the extravagance I have spoken of. 

1363. Do you attribute nothing of this recklessness to the nature of their 
appointment, which holds out to them an almost certain expectation of lucrative 
employment?—Undoubtedly much is to be attributed to this cause. To show 
that the extravagance is founded upon the anticipation of lucrative employment, 
I need only mention, that young men in the military service, who have not even 
one half of the allowance of a writer upon their arrival, and have more to do with 
it, have not got in debt, and could not if they had wished, borrow even one 
tenth of the money that has been profusely lavished on writers; so that the 
lender as well as the borrower has anticipated the effects of lucrative employment. 

1364. In your time do you remember many instances of young men having 

been sent back to England from want of due qualification for preferment?_I 

cannot recall one instance. 

1365. Should you say from your experience that the young men so appointed 
possessed more than the average qualifications for civil appointments that you would 
find among an equal number of young men taken from this country at random?— 
I think, considering the age at which they have been sent out, their qualifications 
have generally appeared to me to be far above mediocrity; and if the regulated 
tests for those who are admitted into the service without having been at the East 
India College in England, are strictly enforced, it will always ensure a sufficiently 
high degree of education. I think the age at which they go to India, with 
reference to the important duties they are almost immediately called upon to per¬ 
form, is not sufficient; they are too young. The age of 20 would be better than 18 
Formerly, whena young man after his arrival remained two orthree yearsin collem?" 
a case not uncommon, this objection (if due attention had been paid to his further 
instruction) would not have had so much force. Generally speaking, the civil 
servants, I should say, are men of considerable capacity for business and great assi¬ 
duity ; but I think, when their previous education is considered, and the important 
duties they are called on to perform (duties connected with the philosophy of 
legislation in all its branches, and calculated to call forthlatent talent wherever it 
exists), they have not generally shown so much ability as might have been expected. 

1366. Do 
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1366. Do you consider the amount of requisite qualification in this country —*- 

as being too high or too low?—1 think, for their age, the amount is neither too Captain T.Macar 
high nor too low ; but I would wish the tests to be strictly enforced. 22 March 1882. 

1367. Should you propose to substitute any other tests of qualification for 
those at present resorted to ?—Not unless they went out at a more advanced age, 
say at 20, in which case I would make some knowledge of jurisprudence a 
necessary qualification. 

1368. Would you require any test of the knowledge of Oriental languages ?— 

Yes; I would require a knowledge of the general principles of the Persian and 
Hindostanee languages ; in fact, the test that is now in force. 

1369. Supposing them so grounded, by what mode of disposing of them after 
their arrival in India, should you imagine they would best arrive at the utmost 
degree of proficiency in the languages ?—The judicious regulations and alterations 
made by Lord William Bentinck in the College at Calcutta seem to claim for that 
college a trial of its success. I am of opinion, that under its present able secretary, 
and under the present enlightened Governor, the College of Calcutta will be found 
to answer all rational expectation, and that the students will acquire in a short 
time sufficient Oriental knowledge, without contracting debts ; but I am decid¬ 
edly of opinion, that a preferable mode of disposing of the civil servants after 
their arrival, would be to hasten them into the Mofussil, but not to collect too 
many at any one station. I would not have more than three at any one place; 
and at those stations native teachers should be kept on small permanent salaries 
from government, their full salary to be made up by those who employed them. 

The civil servants thus disposed of should be required, after three months, to attend 
the court of justice and the revenue office of the station, to qualify themselves in 
the practical details of those duties; and on a report from the civil authorities of 
those stations, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination, for which 
purpose two professors would be adequate, in addition to the secretary. 

1370. Does any peculiar public advantage appear to you to arise from the 
congregation of the young men destined for India in a large body in a college, 
previous to their departure for India ?—I should say the reverse ; and I consider 
the East India College in England a useless expense to the government. 

1371. You think that the grounding of the Oriental languages might be fully 
as well accomplished by individual masters, if due encouragement was given to 
them, as by the aid of professors at high salaries at college ?—I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. 

1372. Do any of the evils and disadvantages respecting the writers, to which 
you have referred, appear to you to arise in any degree from the principle of their 
appointment ?■—A writer may have gone greater lengths in braving the orders or 
regulations of government, from the consideration of the support of that patronage 
by which he was nominated, though I should not say that this extended to any 
number. I do not think that the debts of the civil service, or any other eviis I 
have alluded to, have in any way originated with the mode in which they have 
been appointed ; but I conceive that if superior qualifications were made the test 
for appointment to India, that is, if competition instead of patronage was the mode 
by which vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were filled up, you 
would undoubtedly have men of higher attainments in every branch of the service ; 
in fact, command a great portion of the talent of England for the Indian govern¬ 
ment. In this case the tests of qualification for a writer should be higher and of 
a different nature to those required for the military service, and those again should 
vary according to the branch in which they were destined to serve. By these 
means, the candidate should have his option of what test he would stand, whether 
for the civil service or the military, and what branch of the military. 

1373. You have stated, that during your 23 years’ residence in India you have 
had occasion to make frequent tours in the provinces; has your intercourse with the 
natives on those occasions been considerable ?—It has, partly from official duty, 
partly from my Oriental pursuits. I have occasionally corresponded* and held 

personal 


* Epistolary and personal intercourse between tlie Commander-in-chief, during his tour of India, 
and native chiefs, is confined to expressions of mutual regard. The chiefs often attempt to introduce 
questions involving their political connexion with the English Government, but they are always 
told that his Excellency’s tour is purely military, and that absent from Calcutta, he meddles not 
in civil administration. 
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personal intercourse with almost every native of rank and talent from the Sutledj 
toCalcutta; and from mynot holding any official situation undergovernment, which 
would make them cautious in communicating their opinions, our intercourse has 
been very unrestrained; and many of them have censured government institutions 
and individual characters with as much freedom and, I have no doubt, justice, 
as they have lauded other parts of our civil administration and functionaries. 

1374. Generally speaking, how have you found the natives affected towards the 
British Government?—I think they have almost universally acknowledged the 
superiority of the British government over all former Asiatic government; and 
the learned men have frequently observed, that we have realized in practice the 
theoretical perfection of the Institutes of Acbar. They admit our intentions to be 
always good, but they censure many of our regulations and much of our system, 
both judicial and revenue, as not being founded on sufficient experience and data. 
The tardiness of justice they complain of as the greatest of evils. In giving these 
favourable sentiments of the natives on our government, I do not mean that there 
is one man of them that would take up arms to defend it; on the contrary, except 
the mercantile population of Calcutta, or those connected with the mercantile 
interests generally, I do not believe there is a native in India who would not 
desire a change. 

1375. You find, then, the educated natives universally conversant with the de¬ 
tails of the British government in India?—Not universally conversant either with 
the regulations or details, but with the practical effects of the administration. 

1376. You have stated that you consider that for the most part they would 
desire a change; will you define more particularly what you contemplate by the 
word change ?—Any native government instead of that of the British; I mean 
that our rule in India is supported, not by the justice and wisdom of our laws, 
or the love of the people, but by our military supremacy alone. 

1377. Do you consider that they appeared to feel themselves aggrieved by their 
exclusion from what they would deem a share of the civil administration of the 
affairs of the country ?—I think a due share in the administration of the country 
would tend to attach them more to our government,and make them feel an interest 
in it, which they now do not. 

1378. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of their capacity for being 
admitted to a larger share of the administration of the government?—Their intel¬ 
lectual capacity is undoubtedly great; their moral capacity has been much doubted; 
but under an arbitrary government, where every man who holds a public situation 
was supposed to be necessarily corrupt in extent to his powers, and was treated as 
if he had been, whether innocent or not, there was no encouragement to morality 
or virtue, and a man who could not escape the suspicion of corruption, would 
endeavour to have the sweets of it. The natives of India are acute and intelligent, 
have great capacity for business, and, in fact, much of the business of India is 
now transacted by the native Omlah, without the responsibility attaching to it. 

1379. Will you explain what you intended by the observation, that every indi¬ 
vidual was considered corrupt in proportion to his powers, and treated as such ?— 
I mean under the native governments; but this sentiment still obtains with natives, 
and has a baneful influence on moral character. 

1380. By what means should you propose to ameliorate any existing moral 
defects in the character of the natives?-—By education; more particularly instruc¬ 
tion through the means of the English language, and employment in civil adminis¬ 
tration. 

1381. Do you believe that a general system of education, coupled with 
opening to the natives all such civil offices as they might become competent to 
fill, would have that tendency?—I think it would; if you give a man something 
to lose, he will be cautious how he loses it. I think their employment should 
be limited to the judicial and revenue branches of the service. A great part of 
the expense of our executive administration would undoubtedly be lessened by 
the employment of more natives and fewer Europeans. 

1382. In those situations in which they have hitherto been employed, has not 
their remuneration been remarkably low?—Considering w r hat has been ostensibly 
required of them, and the degree of responsibility attaching to their situations, 
I think their salaries have been fair: but in the future employment of natives in 
higher situations, I would raise their salaries according to the importance of the 
situation, and the degree of responsibility attached to it, so as to give the strongest 
inducement to good conduct. 


1383. You 
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1383. You are of opinion that an inadequate amount of compensation neces¬ 
sarily leads to dishonesty ?—Undoubtedly in the native character. 

1384. You have stated that you consider the introduction more generally of the 
English language as a great object, with a view to the better establishment of our 
power in India; by what system does it occur to you that it might be more generally- 
introduced ?—l would propose, that a proclamation be issued in Calcutta, stating, 
that at the end of a specific period, say five years, which I think sufficient, the pro¬ 
ceedings in all the courts under the Calcutta circuit should be conducted in the 
English language. I have not the least doubt that at the end of that period, more 
than double the number of persons qualified in that language would offer themselves. 
In the schools in Calcutta there are many Hindoo boys who can read English, 
even Milton and Shakspeare, with much fluency, and explain difficult passages 
in those authors. The language now used in the different courts of justice is as 
foreign to the natives of the country as the English language. I except Bengal 
and Orissa, because in those provinces the use of the vernacular dialect is optional; 
in all other provinces the Persian language is used : it was forced into judicial 
proceedings by Mahomedan conquerors, and is not understood by any one of the 
witnesses that are usually examined, and but imperfectly by the native officer who 
takes down the evidence, and perhaps still more imperfectly by the judge. The 
language of correspondence between the native courts and the government is also 
Persian, and three-fourths of the native chiefs with whom this correspondence is 
kept up, do not understand one word of it; so that they are obliged to keep a 
moonshee to read the letters that are received, and explain and answer them; and 
I do not see why, in the course of a short time, such correspondence should not 
be carried on in English : for they would only have to keep an English writer or 
translator instead of a Persian, and it might, induce them to make their children 
study the English language.* At all events the Governor-General and public 
functionaries would know what they are writing to the native chiefs, instead of 
depending upon their Oriental secretary. The Mahomedan princes are generally 
more or less acquainted with the Persian language; but the language of their 
courts is Hindostanee. They are but very imperfectly acquainted with Persian. 

1385. Would not the making the acquisition of the English language, after a 
certain period, a necessary qualification for office on the part of a native, operate, 
in your opinion, as a powerful stimulus to the dissemination of the language in 
India?—It would ensure it. 

1386. Was not the attempt of the Mahomedan conquerors to introduce Per¬ 
sian unsuccessful ?—It succeeded so far, that the proceedings in their courts and 
the whole of their correspondence was conducted in it. 

1387. But in a very imperfect degree?—It was universally adopted by Maho- 
rnedans in all proceedings in their courts ; depositions were taken in it, and it 
was the language of correspondence. 

1388. But still very ignorantly taken down ?—Most probably. 

1389. Then what greater probability would there be that the English language 
should be more generally adopted than the Mahomedan, which was introduced 
under a very despotic government ?—'Their religion might be propagated by the 
sword more easily than their language. They used none of those means for dis¬ 
seminating their language which would be resorted to by a civilized and philosophic 
nation ; and the intercourse with the inhabitants being at first a good deal embar¬ 
rassed by the want of some common language, gave rise to the language which 
we call Hindostanee, but which is properly called Orrodo, meaning “ Camp;” 
for when the Mahomedans first invaded India, they seldom inhabited villages or 
cities, but remained in camp, and the intercourse between the people of the 
country and the camp gave rise to a language the nouns of which were generally 
taken from the Arabic and Persian, some few from the Turkey and Sanscrit, the 
particles and verbs from the vernacular dialect of the country. This language, 
however, has never been used either by the Mahomedan conquerors or by ourselves 
as the official language of business, and I do not think it is well adapted to it. 

1390. Do you not think that the language and character and institutions of a 
country are so intimately blended, that you will deprive the natives of theirpeculiar 

aptitude 


* The Raja of Bliurtporo had begun to study English before I left India. 
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aptitude to business, by making them transact it in a foreign language?—I think 
for a considerable period it might have that effect. 

1391. Do you not think it would be received by the natives of India, whom 
you describe as having no great attachment to us, as a foreign intrusion, and a 
badge of servitude ?—They have shown the greatest desire in Calcutta and its 
vicinity to learn the English language, and have gone to considerable expense for 
that purpose. I did once imagine, that in the distant provinces the introduction 
of English would be considered in the light put in the question; but on visiting 
Delhi three years ago, I found a school for English instruction had been lately 
established there, and although it was only on a small scale and very inefficiently 
conducted, yet I think the natives viewed it with pleasure; and I have heard 
them express great regret that scientific instructors were not sent from England, 
or were not procurable in India. The want of competent instructors is indeed 
loudly complained of in Calcutta; the natives are fond of abstract sciences;* 
they delight in metaphysical speculations, logic, astronomy, medicine, and mathe¬ 
matics ; they show great aptitude in everything but a knowledge of geography, 
and of that they are totally ignorant. 

1392. Are you acquainted of any instance in the whole history of the world of 
a people adopting a foreign language, or have they not always formed a blended 
language of their own and that of the conqueror ?— I am not at this time pre¬ 
pared with any instance of that kind. I know not how far the Romans forced 
their language upon Spain when they conquered it. 

1393. You are aware of the rapid disappearance of the Celtic language in Scot¬ 
land and in Wales?—Yes. 

1394. Is the instance you have mentioned at Delhi the only instance in your 
knowledge of a voluntary effort on the part of the natives ?—It was not voluntary. 
The school at Delhi was one established partly by the assistance of government, 
and partly by individual exertion; it was very inefficient, and was situated in a 
very prejudiced and distant part of our empire, the residence of the king of Delhi. 
In Calcutta all the natives of rank and talent, particularly Hindoos, exert them¬ 
selves in promoting the study of the English language; and the Mahomedans, 
though they have not shown the same striking desire on this subject, have yet 
evinced no opposite feeling. The secretary of the Mordursha, that is, the Maho- 
medan College for teaching Arabic and Persian, in Calcutta, a man of character, 
talents, and influence, has frequently stated to me his conviction that the Maho¬ 
medans would acquire the English language as quickly, and with as much desire, 
as the Hindoos, if encouraged. 

1395. Do you think it quite safe to argue from the fact, that there exists among 
the natives of India a disposition to study the English language for the purposes of 
science or general information, that they would see with pleasure any attempt to 
engraft the English language upon the institutions of the country?—In speaking of 
the natives, we mustal ways distinguish the two great divisions, the Mahomedans and 
Hin doos; what is applicable to the one is not always applicable to the other. I do 
not think they have ever contemplated the question in the way stated. I consider 
that the Mahomedans would not be at any expense or trouble to study or acquire 
the English language for the sake of the sciences, or forany knowledge they would 
acquire; with them the knowledge of Arabic, in which the Koran is written, is 
paramount to every thing, and their most learned men are, after all, what would be 
considered very ignorant in any European country. The whole of their learning con¬ 
sists in alittle knowledge of Euclid, Ptolemy’s Astronomy, some mutilated extracts 
from the writings of Aristotle and Plato,on which is founded theirsystem of ethics; 
but above all, their character for learning principally depends on their knowledge 
of judicial theology, as the whole of their law, both criminal and civil, is taken 
from the Koran. With regard to the Hindoos, there is a marked difference between 
those who have resided in Calcuttaand are inconstant intercourse with Europeans, 
and those who have not had those advantages or disadvantages. The former show 
an evident desire to be acquainted with the English language,and everything con¬ 
nected with our literature, government and institutions; and a few have evinced 
this when there has been no hope of employment or pecuniary reward of any kind. 

I cannot 


. * Many years back a Mahomcdan paid a considerable salary to a European gentleman to teach 
lnm Latin, and to read with him Newton’s Principia. 
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I cannot but think that the hope of participating in the emoluments and dignity 
of civil employment would stimulate even those in the Mofussil, who "have 
hitherto shown lukewarmness on the subject, to greater exertions and rapid pro¬ 
ficiency. The Hindoos would, I think, view the introduction of the English 
language into our judicial and revenue proceedings rather with pleasure than 
indifference. I am doubtful of the Mahomedan feeling, but I am rather inclined 
to think if it was judiciously done with proper explanation, at a fitting time, and 
with great attention to the feelings and prejudices of that class, that it might be 
very safely done; nay, I have no positive reason to think that they would not look 
upon it, however introduced, as a matter of indifference ; with tin's exception only, 
that it would effect their immediate interests, inasmuch as it would throw out of 
employment many who are now in office, and render those qualifications by which 
many have fitted themselves, and are fitting themselves, for office, nugatory. 

1396. Should you not consider the last topic you have adverted to as a reason 
for introducing such a change very gradually, in case it was considered desirable? 
—I do most particularly think that all changes in India, even though decidedly 
for the better, and when there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the improve¬ 
ment to result from them, should be introduced with the greatest care and deli¬ 
beration. Our changes have been made too hastily, and with too little deference 
to former institutions and present opinions and prejudices. I would therefore 
limit the first introduction of the English language to the circuit for Calcutta, 
or even a particular court in that circuit if necessary, and not until after a period 
of five or six years’ notice or more, at the discretion of the Governor-General 
in Council; but 1 have not the slightest hesitation in saying, as I have before 
stated, that ere that period would have expired, more than double the number 
requisite to perform the duties would offer themselves, and that they would be 
chiefly, if not altogether, Hindoos. 

1397. Can you tell to what extent the Hindoos were employed by the Maho¬ 
medan princes in the courts of law previously to the occupation of India by the 
English ?—The employment of Hindoos in the offices of Government under Ma¬ 
homedan rulers, depended much upon the character of the ruler ; they were very 
much employed in the revenue departments, and scarcely any distinction was 
made between them and the Mahomedans; and during the reign of the Emperor 
Acbar, whose financial minister was a Hindoo, named Tudor Moll, I do not 
believe Hindoos were employed by Mahomedan princes in courts of law. 

1398. Are the interpreters generally Hindoos or Mahomedans?—They are 
generally Mahomedans, but sometimes Raytes, who are a race of Hindoos. In 
some districts Raytes are much employed, and are considered clever men of 
business. 

1399. Do the lower clases of Hindoos, who are about the families of Europeans 
as domestic servants, acquire the English language at all?—Not at all in the 
Bengal presidency, but they do at Madras. 

1400. Do you not think that the native character is invariably deteriorated, 
as it is attempted to be assimilated to the European character ?—I think the 
natives who have assimilated in dress and habits with Europeans, have fre¬ 
quently acquired their vices without their virtues. I confine this principally to 
the lower orders, for there are some natives of wealth and rank in Calcutta, whose 
knowledge, talents, and respectability have been considerably augmented by their 
association with Europeans; but all imitations of European dress and habits is 
generally viewed with dislike by both. 

1401. Can you give any rough estimate of the number of natives at Calcutta 
who have attained anything like a proficiency in the English language ?—I 
cannot give any approximation to the number. It may be found, I think, in an 
account of schools published by Mr. Lushington. 

1402. They are not: very numerous, the number of natives at mature age who 
have acquired the English language?—J do not think it possible for a native to 
acquire much proficiency in the English language after the age of 30. 

1403. Would you not attribute the circumstance of the natives having deterio¬ 
rated as they imitated the manners of Europeans, to the circumstance of their 
having adopted it from imitation and not from education?—Yes. When I said 
assimilated to Europeans, I did not mean those assimilated by education ; I 
meant the uneducated, whose intercourse was confined to the lower orders of 
Europeans, and who had suffered much in their morals in consequence. 
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-- 1404. If you think that a native of the age of 80 would never acquire the 

Captain T.Macan. j^gjigh language, from what class do you propose to draw the officers in five 
22 March 1832. years?—A native who was to start at the age of 30 to learn the English lan¬ 
guage would not probably be competent to perform the duties of an officer of the 
court after 20 years’ study, but there is an abundance of natives in Calcutta who 
have studied from their youth, and who are now studying and making great 
proficiency in English. At a late examination of the English native scholars at 
the Government-house in Calcutta, they showed wonderful proficiency and 
critical knowledge of our language; they read from the works of Johnson with 
fluency and ease, and I have heard a few natives read and explain Milton and 
Shakspeare. 

1405. You were understood to apply the period of five years solely to the 
precincts of Calcutta itself, and you proposed gradually to extend the circuit? 
— I mentioned 50 years as the probable time it would take to extend the Eng¬ 
lish language to the courts in the Upper Provinces, and even then it might not 
get above Allahabad; five years I mentioned as the time within which a suf¬ 
ficient number of candidates could come forward to fill the situations in the 
courts within the Calcutta circuit; or, as I have said, if not sufficient for that, 
then to fill the offices in one court under that circuit, at the discretion of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

1406. What is the proportion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos ?—It varies 
very much in different provinces. In Bengal and Orissa the Hindoos are, I 
should say, 20 to 1 ; in the province of lloelcund, the Mahomedan population 
is considerably greater than the Hindoo; upon the whole, the Hindoo popula¬ 
tion is considerably greater than the Mahomedan, I should say 8 to 2. 

1407. Has the Mahomedan faith gained upon the Hindoo, or do they remain 
much in the same proportion ?—I do not think the Mahomedan faith has gained 
much upon the Hindoo since it has ceased to be propagated by the sword. 

140S. Is there any attempt at proselytism on the part of the Mahomedans?— 
No active attempts; they are always glad of making a proselyte, but I do not 
think they use any very active measures for converting the Hindoos, or show 
that interest in the subject now that they did some years ago. 

1400. Do they act perfectly well together, without any regard to each other’s 
faith ?—Yes ; but the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though it may have slept 
for a season, is ready on any occasion to awake and act with all its usual vio¬ 
lence and destruction. 

1410. You stated in a former part of your evidence, that you were of opinion 
that the inhabitants of India of rank generally would see with pleasure the substi¬ 
tution of any Asiatic government for the English Government; do you believe 

that sentiment to be shared by the lower classes of the inhabitants of India?_I 

believe it is. One reason why the men of rank and the independent chiefs dis¬ 
like our government is, that they can have no hopes of conquest or bettering their 
situation in any way. Under the Mogul government they had such hopes ; and 
as a proof of what respect is still shown to that government and to the Mogul, I 
would only mention that there is not, I believe, a native prince in Hindostan 
who has not upon his seal engraved these words, <£ The Servant of the King of 
Delhi,” except one individual, the Rajah of Duttea, who, in gratitude for the 
rewards he received from the British Government, for his attachment and assist¬ 
ance to us during the last Pindarree war, has put on his seal, “ The Servant of 
the King of England.” For though the Mogul government trampled on all the 
institutions of the Hindoos, destroyed their temples, and built on their ruins 
their own mosques, the Hindoo chiefs would still generally prefer the Mahome¬ 
dan government to the British. 

1411. You mean from the probability of their enjoying a greater license under 
an Asiatic government than they can under the English ?—Yes. 

1412. You attribute therefore their disaffection to the justice and firmness of 
the British Government, and not to any imperfections that existed in it?—I 
attribute it to the destruction of all their hopes of conquest and independence. 
With regard to the lower orders, excluded from all participation in the honour or 
profits of our government, they cannot feel as much interested in it as in a govern¬ 
ment in which the lowest individual might hope to rise in rank and power by his 
personal exertions. Their common sayings, their tales, their aphorisms, are full of 
allusions to those vicissitudes of human life by which the humble and obscure are 
sooften elevated. Under our rule, a native has nothing tolook forward to, and hasno 

motive 
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motive of attachment to our government, though administered with more justice 
and attention to feelings and prejudices than any former government. 

1413. Are you then of opinion that no improvements in the European system of 
government would reconcile the native population to it, unless it were possible to 
infuse more spirit into the native population, by throwing the door much more widely 
open than it is at present to their arriving at posts of distinction and importance? 
—I think it is impossible, without some such participation in our government. 

1414. Do you think it would be impossible to make such participation compa¬ 
tible with the existence of the English government?—I think, for a long period, 
the participation should be confined to the departments I have before mentioned, 
viz. judicial and revenue; I exclude political or military. 

1415. Would judicial or revenue functions be any temptation to the natives of 
rank and ambition ?—I think they would. 

1416. Is the judicial character highly esteemed among the Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans?—Very much. 

1417. You conceive, then, that the disaffection of the native population to 
the European government is founded rather on political than religious grounds ? 
—I think so: we have never interfered directly with their religion, though they 
begin to complain, that if we do not directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not 
encourage, interference. 

1418. To what circumstances do you particularly refer?—I refer to the senti¬ 
ments of many talented natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the 
countenance shown by Government to missionaries, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries have gone in censuring their religious habits, even in the streets. 
One of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was addressing, 
“ that they hoped for pardon through the intercession of Mahomet, but that he 
was in Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persisted in 
their belief of his doctrines.” 

1419. Do you entertain any apprehension that anything like an official intro¬ 
duction of the English language would greatly strengthen the apprehensions of 
the natives of some interference with their religion ?—I think, with due precau¬ 
tion on the part of the Government, it is not to be feared ; the most prejudiced 
natives are willing and ready to admit that, with the exception of what I have 
said regarding missionaries, Government have hitherto held their faith with 
respect to religious toleration, though some doubts may have lately arisen upon 
that subject, in consequence of the abolition of the suttees. 

1420. Do you consider the state of feeling of the Mahomedan population to be 
such, that it would be disposed to make any demonstration in favour of any other 
European power that might attempt to disturb the British dominion in India?— 
We took India from the Mahomedans, I may say, and the Mahomedans are most 
discontented. It is true, that before we conquered the Upper Provinces, the Ma¬ 
homedan power had sunk into insignificance, and that of the Mahrattas prevailed ; 
but the vicissitudes in Asiatic empires are so frequent, that the hopes of rising, 
however fallen the condition of a State may be, is never absent from their minds; 
and though the Mogul was in confinement when we conquered the Mahrattas, 
and cruelly treated, having had his eyes put out, yet he could still anticipate 
with confidence an end to their dominion and his misery. This is not the case 
under the British government. I do not say that the Mahomedans have relin¬ 
quished all hopes of expelling us from the country; on the contrary, I believe 
such hope to exist in the breasts of many of the higher Mahomedans; and I think 
they would join any European power, even with but a slight prospect of success, 
in hopes of casting off’the certain thraldom in which they are now held, for any 
future contingency. I should say, generally, that the Hindoos were considerably 
more attached to our rule than the Mahomedans. 

1421. Were you ever in that part of India where the French power at one period 
was very preponderating, towards the southern part of India?—I have never been 
in the southern parts of India; but perhaps the French power never was so strong 
in India as that which existed under Scindiah. It was the French power under 
Scindiah which possessed almost the whole of Central India, conquered the Duwab, 
destroyed the power of the Mogul, and held him in thraldom on his throne at 
Delhi, and extended their conquests to the Sutlege. It was against this power that 
all Lord Lake’s campaigns were directed; and it is a common saying with the 
Indians, that with the French Scindiah conquered Hindostan for the English, and 
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that we gained it by conquering him and them. The forts of Agra, Allyghur, 
Gwalior, and a vast number of others, were all in the possession of that chief and 
his French officers ; he had battalions regularly disciplined, and the finest train 
of artillery ever brought into the field against us by any native power; and he 
opposed us in more hard fought battles, with the exception of the battle of Assaye, 
than I think any other native prince has ever done since. 

1422. Was not it the sjcstem of the French government rather to conform to 
the character and habits and usages of the people than to induce them to adopt 
theirs ?—The French in Hindostan consisted of a small set of ambitious but enter¬ 
prising individuals; they never had established a government, they possessed no 
territory and no subjects. I am speaking now of the Bengal presidency, not of 
the Carnatic.They were the servants of the native chiefs who employed them; 
they readily induced the natives to follow their mode of discipline in preference 
to their own, and everything connected with the science of war, such as the 
founding of cannon, See. was submitted, I believe, to their sole direction ; but in 
every other respect, I believe, they scrupulously endeavoured to follow the native 
customs. 

1423. Do you not think that the French are more popular in India than we 
are, and that they have left a stronger feeling of attachment to them than we 
have been able to acquire?—Of those parts of India in which the French had 
establishments, I am ignorant. With regard to the character of the Frenchmen 
I have spoken of, they were all officers, and had enormous patronage, great 
salaries, and could reward to almost any amount; they have therefore left a 
good reputation behind them in India; but this is not confined to the French. No 
man has left so high a reputation in India as an Englishman who went out before 
the mast in a ship, from which he ran away, and established himself in the west of 
India at Hissar, conquered a vast extent of country, and ruled it with justice and 
wisdom for several years, until he was conquered by General Peron, of Scindiah’s 
-service. This man’s name was George Thomas, and the natives to this day speak 
of him with the most affectionate regard, and the highest admiration. A native’s 
attachment is generally in proportion to the gratification of his interest. 

1424. With regard to the actual state, and feeling, and disposition of the 
natives in the Bengal provinces, where the permanent settlement has been 
established, do you not conceive that the zemindars of that country feel an interest 
in the continuance of the actual state of things ?—I think they do. I think that 
in Bengal Proper, we are looked upon, perhaps, more as protectors than conquerors. 

1425. By all classes?—I should say by the mass of the people. 

J426. Is it not then your opinion, that by the extension of a similar system 
through every portion of our dominions in India, the co-operation of the native 
landowner in our favour might be more generally obtained?—I do not attribute 
the feeling in Bengal to that cause alone, or chiefly to that cause. That system of 
permanent settlement was undertaken in ignorance, and founded in injustice. 
This has been clearly proved since. We gave permanent hereditary property to 
many who had but a temporary interest in it, and some who had none at all, 
and many attempts have been made since that settlement to remedy the defects 
of it; sometimes to relieve the ryots from the power of the zemindars, sometimes 
to give authority to the zemindars, to enable them to collect their revenue from 
the ryots. But such are the evils still connected with that system, that one of the 
last acts of the late Mr. Harrington, who was a member of council at Calcutta, 
was a very long Regulation to remedy those that had arisen from that system. 
This Regulation was not passed into a law, as it was considered generally by the 
service a remedy worse than the disease. If such a system were adopted in the 
Conquered and Ceded Provinces, it would only be extending injustice, which, 
unfortunately, in the first settlements made in those provinces was too little 
guarded against; and I do not believe that anything connected with the per¬ 
manent settlement would attach the natives more generally to us, than a settle¬ 
ment of 25 years, or any other period. 

1427. You referred to the instance of a rajah who, in order to show hisgrati- 
,tude for favours conferred upon him by the British Government, put upon his seal, 
“ 1 he Servant of the King of England do you conceive that, with a view to 
further encouragement of the natives of consideration, it might be desirable to 
devise means of conferring upon them marks of personal distinction ?—I think it 
would have a decidedly good effect; such a project, I believe, has been considered 
by the Government of Bengal, and it was proposed to give such power to the 
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Governor-General. I think, however, it would have more weight if it came 
from the King of England. 

1428. The dresses of dignity are now conferred, are they not?—Yes, hono¬ 
rary dresses, which give no permanent distinction ; they are called kellauts. 

1429- Do the natives look upon the British as benefactors to their country in 
the way of great public works and undertakings, in comparison with our predeces¬ 
sors in that country ?—It was the taunting and just remark of Burke, that if we 
were driven from India there would be no monument or trace in 20 years of our 
having governed that vast empire. I consider the opening of the canal at Delhi to 
be one of the principal, if not the only public work we have undertaken beneficial to 
the country. The revenues of the country have not been sufficient to support 
our great establishments, and to undertake at the sametime any of those expensive 
public works ; and in any future introduction of the natives into the administra¬ 
tion, care must be taken to get rid of some of the present expensive establishments, 
for our revenues are already but barely sufficient to support the present disburse¬ 
ments. Under native governments thearistocracy of the country were natives, who 
spent their money in it; and whatever they acquired, either by salary, exaction, or 
corruption, was frequently spent in public works, beneficial to the community, such 
as digging wells, planting groves of trees, building serays for travellers, opening 
watercourses, and thus making fertile lands of deserts. That aristocracy has been 
destroyed by our government, nor will the revenues of the country afford us to 
replace it in a manner, by the introduction of natives into our civil administra¬ 
tion, without getting rid of some part of our expensive European establishments, 
who never think of spending the money they receive from the country in and for 
the country. Great public works, of which traces remain, were frequently the 
acts of private individuals under former governments, sometimes from the vanity 
of transmitting a name to posterity, sometimes from religious motives. 

1430. From the revenue derived from the soil of India, exceeding 20,000,000, 
you conceive no portion can, under the existing system of administration of Indian 
affairs, be set apart for the improvement of the country in such works as aque¬ 
ducts, canals of irrigation, great roads, and other essential improvements ?—I 
believe it will be found on examination that since the renewal of the Charter in 
1813, when the revenue and commercial accounts were directed to be kept 
separate, that the revenues of India have never covered the expenses within 
nearly a million sterling (I may be wrong as to the actual amount, I believe it 
is between half a million and a million), except in one year, when there was a 
small surplus ; under such circumstances, unless reductions are made somewhere, 
we have nothing left for great public works of utility ; but I must confess that 
there has been an unnecessary waste of public money (in the building and other 
departments) not always connected with public utility. I may instance the Mint 
in Calcutta, which I believe, first and last, has cost nearly 30 lacs of rupees. 
Many of the public offices of Calcutta are also instances of what I mention. The 
house for the Board of Opium to consult in for a few hours during the day, cost 
the government 1,20,000 rupees; and these houses have been too often built 
more with reference to the convenience of some member of the Board, or the 
secretary, who is to inhabit them, than the official duties to be performed in 
them. The system of offices in Calcutta is altogether bad. A public functionary 
gets a large office rent, with which he often hires a dwelling-house, and appro¬ 
priates perhaps the lower story of it to the office for public business; such a 
place as his office is confined to in that house might be obtained for one-third 
of the amount; besides, great inconvenience arises to a person who has to 
transact business with those offices : he finds them at a distance of a mile or a 
mile and a half from each other, and he is often handed from one to the other 
several times before he can get his business done. Now, if the College in 
Calcutta was abolished, and that long range of building appropriated to public 
offices, considerable expense would be saved. I believe this idea occupied Lord 
Wellesley’s mind. 

1431. What is the amount of office rent?—Four or five hundred rupees per 
month ; but it varies in different offices. 

1432. The return from such public works as aqueducts would be enormous, 
would it not ?—Very great. Some individual did offer to open canals, if permitted 
to receive the emoluments accruing from increased irrigation, &c. for seven years ; 
and the benefit that has arisen, and the blessings which Delhi has experienced from 
the opening of the canal that flows through that city, are very great, and spoken of 
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by the people with gratitude. The King of Delhi, upon the occasion of the 
water coming into that city, went out in solemn procession to meet it. 

1433. Are there not very advantageous works of the kind that might be com¬ 
pleted iu the Deccan, productive of enormous results, and at a little expense ? 
—I have heard there are large embankments to confine the water that falls in 
the monsoon. 

1434. Should you not think it desirable that works under such circumstances 
should be undertaken by companies, under the encouragement of government 
rather than by the government itself ?—I do not think the state of society at 
present in India gives much reason to hope that such companies could be formed • 
it would be advantageous if they could ; the only instance of the kind I know' 
of is the Saugur Island Society. 

1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest their capital in works of that sort? 
—I think there is much error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under the existing law that restricts intercourse with India, is it pro¬ 
bable, in your opinion, that any companies would be found to undertake such 
works?—I think Europeans who have acquired capital in India , might undertake 
such works, with proper encouragement; but I scarcely can anticipate so much 
enterprise and risk as to take capital from England to invest in such speculations ■ 
in truth, capital is, I believe, never taken from England to India; it is made 
there, and remitted home. 

1437. Have we not constructed a great military road through a part of Malwa? 
—There is not such a thing as can be called a great military road in any part 
of India ; the best road is that from Calcutta to Cawnpoor, called the New Road. 
I have gone up it seven or eight times, and there are many parts of it scarcely 
passable in wet weather. I am told it is under the contemplation of the govern¬ 
ment to make a good road of it. 

1438. Has not a road been made from Calcutta to Juggernaut?_ The road 

from Calcutta to Juggernaut was made with money left by a Brahmin, with some 
little addition from government. 

1439. Is there not a great line of road through Malwa, upon which great 
expense has been incurred in carrying bridges over torrents?—I am not aware 
of such a work ; small bridges may be thrown over some of the mountain 
torrents at the expense of a few thousand rupees; but there is not what would 
be called a good road throughout India, except the road to Barrackpoor, the 
seat of the Governor-General. 

1440. Would a road through India be of great service for internal traffic?_ 

Not much; it would be useful for military communication, but for traffic it is 
not very necessary, as the Ganges runs through the heart of the country. 

1441. Might not such a road be useful for post communications?_The post 

might be accelerated a little, but not much. Various propositions have been 
made to government to carry the post with greater celerity. I do not know 
that any have been considered more feasible than that of carrying it on foot: I 
think it might be improved. 

1442. Great roads are not so necessary for civilization in India as in other 
countries?—No; it is a vast plain, that may be traversed in every direction ; 
but a good road from Calcutta to Meerut would be a great advantage. 

1443. What do you think of the steam-boat communication up the Ganges? 
—I do not think it will tend to any practical good ; you may send it up to show 
that it can go, but I do not think it will pay the expense. 

1444. Is the stream so rapid ?—The stream is rapid, and it is filled with sands 
which vary their position every year. The depth of current is where the stream 
is most rapid. A steam vessel in going up is obliged to keep in the deepest part 
of the stream, where there is most obstruction, when a country boat with a 
tattered sail will run in shore, take advantage of a back current or a nullah 
where the water is still, and pass a steam vessel struggling and buffeting with a 
current running at seven or eight knots an hour in the centre of the Ganges. 

1445. The principal obstacle, in your opinion, to steam navigation on the 
Ganges is the draught of water of the steam-boats ?—The machinery of the steam 
vessel and the coals sink her in the water to such a degree that she* can carry no 
great weight afterwards for useful traffic. If any improvement should take place in 
the construction of steam vessels, so as to render it unnecessary for them to carry 
such a large quantity of coals, there is no saying what may be done. If you will 
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1446. An idea has been broached that great additional security would result 22 Marcl1 1832 - 
to our Eastern empire from the extension of our frontier to the Indus; is that a 

subject you have considered ?—Yes, I have frequently considered it. 

1447. What is the result of your opinion ?—I have heard many military men 
say that the Indus was our natural boundary in India : but it has been proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the Indus is little or no obstruction to a 
well organized invading army, and if we are to have a defensible boundary on that 
side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should push our posts into 
the hills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river; but I hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and the Sutlege, 
upon which latter river our frontier posts are now stationed) would be highly 
impolitic and unjust. We already possess more territory than we seem capable 
of governing well. The chief of that state has been on amicable terms with us 
since the treaty made with him in 1808 ; the cause of that treaty was an attempt 
on his part to conquer the Seik chiefs east of the Sutlege, and the purport of it 
(which has been faithfully observed by both parties since that period) was, that 
he should not interfere east of that river, nor we to the west of it. The conse¬ 
quence has been, that he has gradually extended his conquests over the whole of 
Cashmere, Mooltan, and latterly Peshour; his terrirory is extensive, populous 
and fertile ; his army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in 
India, with the exception of the British. .4 gain, it would be impolitic to extend 
our frontier in that quarter, as it would bring us in direct collision with the 
Afghans, one of the bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical of all the Mahomedan 
tribes. Now, it is well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor 
Hindoos, but admit converts of both, though their religion has infinitely more of 
the Hindoo in it than the Mahomedan; they are therefore a powerful barrier 
between us and those fanatical tribes, with whom if we were to come in collision, 
it would unquestionably have a dangerous influence on the religious prejudices 
of our Mahomedan subjects and troops. 

1448. To revert to a topic you touched upon some time since, namely, the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs in Calcutta. The Committee has been informed that 
in many ofthe departments the business is conducted by Boards ; haveyouhad any 
opportunity of judging at all of the manner in which that machinery works? — 

Though I have never been officially admitted into the arcana of the civil adminis¬ 
tration, yet the obstruction to public business, arising from the constitution of the 
Boards and unnecessary details, is such, that he who runs may see it. I consider 
Boards to have been more or less efficient in exact proportion as the business has 
been conducted by one individual of the Board, or a secretary. I have ever con¬ 
sidered them clogs on public business. I have no memorandum by me to show 
when the various Boards connected with the revenue were established, but as well 
as I can recollect they are of very modern date. They would have been useful 
if they had relieved the government from any details, but they seem to have been 
used bysecretaries merely as a focus to collect the scattered rays of practical know¬ 
ledge, first for their own information, and afterwards to lay before council in the 
minutest detail. They might have been further useful had they been sufficiently 
consulted as to the practical effects of certain Regulations made by the government, 
or alterations in old Regulations, but this has not always been the case ; and even 
when they have been consulted, sufficient attention has seldom been paid to the 
opinions of men who in general have great local and practical experience. I do 
not say this from personal knowledge; but there is scarcely a Board, the members 
of which I have not heard express that opinion. The same observation applies to 
the Sudder Adawlut in Calcutta. The details of all judicial business should have, 
generally speaking, been left to them, instead of which they were brought before the 
government by the judicial secretary in all their minutia, and occupied time that 
might have been more valuably employed. Is has been a' matter of surprise to 
everyone who has considered the subject, how the judicial secretary togovernment 
could have contrived business to occupy so much of his time and theirs; and yet he 
had been considered a very important functionary until lately, when I hear it is 
discovered that his duties, and those of the secretary in the Revenue Department, 
can be well conducted by one individual; and from mypersonal knowledge of that 
individual’s talents, 1 have not the slightest doubt but the duties will be as well 
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22 March 1832. connected with our India government in all its ramifications, is greater than the 
whole cost of the civil government of the United States of America ; but expense 
is one of its least evils, the waste of time and talent which might be usefully em¬ 
ployed is the greatest. The attention of government is occupied with trifles or 
trite axioms on political economy or jurisprudence, either inapplicable or so well 
understood as not to require illustration, whereas they are dilated on with all the 
importance ofa new discovery; and a prevailing opinion exists in the civil service, 
that unless they keep themselves alive in the attention of government by constantly 
writing, their merits will be overlooked. The legislative government is thus 
hampered by details. But I confess I think the fault is in the government itself; 
it can effectually check this disposition of its servants, and I believe there is every 
disposition in the present Governor-General to do so. 

1449. As far as you have observed, is the course pursued in this department 
one calculated to abridge and condense the public business, or rather to create 
public business ?—A decided tendency to create public business. 

1450. Does the constitution of the local government in Calcutta, as composed 
of the Governor-General and three Councillors, appear to you the best calculated 
for the administration of the local affairs of that presidency ?—That the local 
government as it is at present constituted has some defects no one can deny ; but 
that it is fully equal to legislate for the native population of India cannot, I think 
be questioned. It seems deficient in power to legislate for Europeans settling 
in India, and it is much hampered by the undefined powers of the Supreme Court, 
with which it is likely to come, and sometimes has come, in disagreeable collision. 
The Act of Parliament for the establishment of the Supreme Court seems not 
to have defined the power and jurisdiction of that Court so exactly as not to 
admit of doubt; and the Court have taken advantage of this obscurity or doubt, 
and have endeavoured to extend its jurisdiction not merely to the Mahratta Ditch 
(to which most people think it was intended to confine it), but throughout our 
provinces. The Court assert, that because a person has property in Calcutta, it can 
arrest his person for debt. An instance of this took place not many years ago, 
when a native of rank and wealth, residing at Furruckabad, was arrested for a 
small debt (which he offered at the time he was arrested to discharge, and of the 
existence of which he was not aware till he was arrested); and if the interference 
of the magistrate of the district, which I believe was considered by the Supreme 
Court as illegal, had not released him from the sheriff’s officer, he would have been 
dragged 600 miles to Calcutta, and taken into a court, which sooner than haye 
appeared in; he would have sacrificed not only his property but probably his life. 
Against this undefined power of the Supreme Court, some protection should be 
given to the natives, or some Act passed which would not admit of doubt, fixing ifs 
actual limits. Supreme power must exist in somebody in India, and I see no hands 
in which it can be trusted so well as those of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General at present can act even against the opinion of his councillors on his own 
responsibility, and I’consider thispowerabsolutelynecessaryto preserve our empire 
in the East. I conceive that powers should be granted to the present government 
to legislate for Europeans likely to become resident in the country (they are now 
amenable to the Mofussil courts in a certain degree), and I see less objection to 
granting such power to the present government than to any other mode 1 have yet 
heard proposed forremedying this defect. As forthe extension of the power of the 
Supreme Court over the Mofussil, 1 consider it the greatest calamity that could 
befal India. I speak, I believe, the universal sentiments of the natives out of 
Calcutta, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court would be considered by them 
as the greatest misfortune and calamity. The natives who are connected with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are notoriously some of the worst characters in India ; 
there are gangs who live by perjury, and bythreatening prosecutions in that court; 
and the nativeshave frequently told me that those perjurersare in thehabit of going 
to men of respectability and rank (who would sacrifice half their property or even 
their lives rather than go into the court), and threatening that unless they will give 
them money, they are prepared to bring some accusation against them that will 
compel them to attend the summons of the court; and such is the dread of its 
power, and the disgrace of being dragged into it, that men of wealth are cautious 
how they will come and sleep in Calcutta. I may here relate an anecdote of two 
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natives of wealth who had some family feud; the object of one was always to 
get the other into Calcutta to make him amenable to the Court. He succeeded, 
under a pretence of reconciliation, and having kept him up at Calcutta most part 
of the night, induced him to remain till the morning, when, tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said, “ You are now amenable.” It is said, I do not know with 
what truth, that the Rajah of Burdwan, who is a man of immense wealth, pays 
a certain sum annually to a lawyer to keep him clear of the Supreme Court, and 
the usual words by which the natives express their abhorrence of it are, Balla-i- 
Nagahanee, which means an “ unexpected calamity.” 


Veneris, 23° die Martii, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Captain Turner Macan , called in ; and further Examined. 

1451. YOU have mentioned, that from your observation the native independent 
rulers under the Bengal presidency, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, still regret 
the overthrow of the Mahomedan supremacy in India, and that they prefer that 
dominion to ours. Can you state the reasons of that preference?—I am of opinion 
that both the princes and their subjects are averse to our dominion ; the former 
from a perfect hopelessness of emancipating themselves from our supremacy, or 
of extending their possessions or consequence by conquest or by intrigue, and 
from disgust at our interference with their internal policy. Scarcely anything 
has produced so much ill-will to our government, in the minds of the native 
princes, as this interference in the internal administration of their country and 
domestic affairs. We have had no fixed political principles by which our inter¬ 
course with native states has been guided. In some cases we have interfered 
most materially in almost every branch of their administration, as in the case of 
Lucknow, whilst on the other hand, we have sometimes avoided even what might 
be considered a judicious control. With reference to their subjects, their dislike 
has arisen from other causes. The checks to despotic power are two: first, the 
influence of religion, and second, the fear of rebellion. The dread of the latter 
has considerably checked and modified the despotisms of Asiatic monarchs ; but 
as long as our interference with the internal government of the independent 
states continues, the subjects are prevented from showing their dislike to their 
rulers, or checking their despotic authority, by the knowledge or fear that the 
British Government would interpose and punish such manifestations. As an 
instance of the thraldom in which the subjects are held under the government 
of the native princes, from the dread of British power and coercion, I would par¬ 
ticularly mention the state of Rampore and Lucknow. I have heard natives, 
who have lived under the government of Rampore, frequently declare that were 
it not for the fear of British power they would not allow their ruler to sit upon 
the musnud for 24 hours. The difficulties and embarrassments that the British 
Government in India have brought upon themselves by their mischievous inter¬ 
ference in the internal policy of the independent states, has been fully exemplified 
since the conclusion of the Pindarree war, by the disturbed state of Rajhwarra ; 
nor have the government, I believe, been yet enabled to extricate themselves 
from the embarrassing situation in which political agents, acting on undefined 
principles, have placed them with those states by such interference. If inter¬ 
ference should be considered absolutely necessary, (which I cannot admit except 
as regards external policy), then it should be upon principles of justice as well 
to the chiefs as to the subjects; and if the power of the former is protected against 
the rebellion of the latter, then the latter should be sheltered from the oppression 
of the former. But I am decidedly of opinion, that all interference with the 
internal policy of independent native governments is impolitic and unjust, and 
the cause of bringing the British name into more odium with those states, and 
the natives in general, than anything I am acquainted with. I may here men¬ 
tion a third cause of the dislike of native princes to our government in India, 
which is the knowledge of its annihilating efficiency. An Asiatic has no idea of 
quiescent power; where it exists he expects aggression, and although it is generally 
supposed that our conquests in India have been conquests of aggression, it will 
be found on examination that this is without foundation; that they have 
(445.—I.) x 4 more 
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~ 77 more frequently, indeed invariably, been made in wars commencing on the 
ap . acan, (j e f ens j ve# Now, if it be asked, why native powers, conscious of their own weak- 
28 March 1833. ness, have provoked us to war by aggressions, my reply is, that knowing we had 
the power, they expected and anticipated our using it to their annihilation, and 
they struck, anticipating an expected blow. 

1452. You have stated these feelings to be, in jmur opinion, common alike 
to the Hindoo and Mahomedan ; how are their interests identified in this 
respect?—The Hindoo population of India were not entirely excluded by the 
Mahomedan rulers from a participation in the offices and emoluments of govern¬ 
ment, as they have been by the British. Many of the Hindoo rulers were 
tolerated and supported by Mahomedan emperors, partly from fear of their 
united power, and partly from other motives. 

1453. Do you apply these observations exclusively to the provinces under 
the Bengal presidency ?—I know not what application they may have to the 
other provinces. 

1454. Y 7 ou have stated, that in your opinion the local legislative government in 
India, with some modification and extension of power, is efficient; will you state 
more fully your opinion with respect to an efficient legislative body, and what mo¬ 
difications and changes you would propose in the existing power ?—I believe it 
will be generally admitted, that India must be governed in India ; and with regard 
to the best mode of forming an administrative government, I conclude that the 
object is to legislate for the mass of the people, that is the 80 millions of native 
population according to what is considered by them as affording the greatest secu¬ 
rity to their property and persons, the greatest quantum of justice at the cheapest 
rate, the most perfect toleration of their prejudices and religion, and the greatest 
security against the introduction of foreign laws founded on foreign intercourse. 
Now, I think that legislative body is most efficient which has the greatest oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing the character and wishes of the people, and who will frame 
their laws on that knowledge, and not on abstract principles of theoretical govern¬ 
ment, nor sacrifice the interests of the 80 millions to the advantage or wishes of 
400 foreigners who may now reside in the interior, or 4,000 who may be sup¬ 
posed likely to reside there on the abolition of the present law. With regard to 
the present legislative administration in India, I would suggest that they should 
be relieved from all unnecessary details connected with the executive govern¬ 
ment, perhaps from all details connected with it. I would suggest that an 
efficient Board of Trade might be established in Calcutta, to correspond direct with 
the authorities in England, and that the business of the Company as a trading 
body, if they are to continue so, should be entirely conducted by this Board. If 
the present legislative government are relieved from the details connected with 
the local administration, I would suggest a Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor for Calcutta, I mean for the Bengal presidency, to conduct such details; and, 
if it be thought advisable, that the power of this legislative government should 
equally extend to the other presidencies, then an executive Deputy-governor or 
Lieutenant-governor might be sufficient at each of them. But in order to aid 
such legislative government in their control over the other presidencies, I suggest 
that a member from each presidency form part of it. Legislative regulations 
framed by this body should not be hastily made or adopted, but after full discus¬ 
sion and consultation and discretionary reference to all persons, whether natives 
or Europeans, whom they may consider capable of throwing light upon the sub¬ 
ject of such laws, which should be passed by a majority of the legislative assembly, 
the Governor having always a casting vote. But in all questions involving the 
security of the state, a supreme power should exist in the Governor, to act upon 
his own responsibility, even in opposition to his council. I consider this pre¬ 
rogative to be absolutely necessary for the safety of our Indian empire. 

1455. Your last answer has embraced three distinct propositions: the substitu¬ 
tion of a general central authority in Calcutta, or at least under the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency, to supersede the local governments now existing in the other provinces; 
the creation of alegislative council, which is to fra me regulations for thegovernment 
of thewhole; andthecontinuanceof theexisting authority of the Governor-General 
in certain extreme cases pointed out in your answer. Is there any and what objec¬ 
tion to the existenceof the present independentauthorities ruling in Madras and in 
Bombay other than that arising from the increased expense of such independent 
establishments?—Anything thatcan reduce the expense of our civil administration 
in India, without injuring its efficiency, I consider of the very first importance. 

I am 
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I am not aware of any material objections to the present constitution of the govern- —- 

ments of those separate presidencies further than that it leads to an additional Ca P tain T - Macon. 
expense, and that it prevents an uniformity of system in the administration, which 23 March 1832. 
is much to be desired. 

1456. Have you ever calculated what proportion of the expense could be saved 
by the substitution of a lieutenant-governor or governor in council at each of the 
presidencies, supposing always that such lieutenant-governor must in great emer¬ 
gencies have the power of acting independently of the supreme government, as 
he is now empowered and required by law to act ?—I never made such a calcu¬ 
lation ; I had no data to found it on. 

1457. Are you aware what the present expense of the independent governments 
at Madras and Bombay may be ?—I am quite ignorant of it. 

1458. Are you aware of the amount of the gross revenue of the several presi¬ 
dencies ?—I am aware of the amount of the gross revenue of India ; and I believe 
that the presidencies of Bombay and Madras have never paid their expenses as 
they might perhaps have done. 

1459. Are you aware of the distance from Calcutta of the most distant of the 
subordinate stations connected with that presidency?—The most distant station 
is Ludiana, on the river Sutlege. 

1460. Assuming Calcutta to be the seat of the central government, contem¬ 
plated in your previous answer, are you aware of the distance from Calcutta to 
the farthest point now occupied by the British power in either of the other pre¬ 
sidencies ?—I am not aware of the exact distance ; but I see no reason why the 
legislative government proposed by me should be confined to Calcutta: I think 
it is one of the worst places it could be at. 

1461. To what other point would you propose to transfer such central seat of 
government ?—To any point that might be fixed upon, after due deliberation by 
such government, as the best calculated, from its central position, to perform the 
duties entrusted to them. I have long considered Calcutta, even under the 
present state of Indian administration, not to be the most advisable place for the 
Governor-general and Council to reside at. As long as the Company were what 
they profess to be, a commercial body, trading to India, without sovereign power, 
and with little or no territory of any kind beyond the factory, Calcutta was un¬ 
questionably the fittest and only place for the head of their establishment in 
India; but as soon as they became sovereigns of a mighty empire, with a 
population of 80 millions of people, I then consider Calcutta to have been no 
longer the situation for the supreme government; its seat should have been more 
towards our northern or western frontier. 

1462. Does not the removal of the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in the last answer, to some point more in the western provinces, render propor- 
tionably difficult the administration of affairs at the point furthest south, under 
the Madras presidency ? Is there any instance in the history of India in which, 
under the Mogul government, its more distant parts were ever attempted to be 
administered without a local authority, almost even in name independent, referring 
to points as distant from Delhi or from Agra as the southern provinces would be 
from the seat of the British rule ?—In giving my opinion as to the unfitness of 
Calcutta for the residence of the local government in the last answer, I was not 
adverting to the supreme legislative government which I proposed for the three 
presidencies, but more immediately to the present government of Bengal. The 
situation for such supreme government for the three presidencies I have not 
adverted to further than to leave it to be fixed by themselves. With regard to 
the Mogul government, the seat of their power was generally confined to Delhi 
or Agra, though for 13 years it was transferred to the Deccan. It may be 
generally considered that the situation of Agra or Delhi was not very centrical; 
but it should be remembered, that the Mogul power frequently extended to 
Caubul, the eastern parts of Khorassan, Cashmere, and all the countries inter¬ 
vening, and that their power to the eastward and to the south was often but a 
name. To the distant provinces were nominated rulers, who had almost supreme 
power, whose obedience was precarious, and entirely dependent upon the power 
of the Mogul emperor to enforce it; and when they conceived such power did 
not exist, they invariably threw 7 off the dubious supremacy, and acted in every 
respect as independent sovereigns, paying no revenue and no regard to orders. 

1463. Will you explain to the Committee what geographical limits you assign to 
the phrase in the last answer, “ to the eastward ?”■—It is difficult to define anything 
(445.— I.) y under 
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; -- under the Mogul emperors, it varied so much with the characters of those emperors. 

Capta n T. Macau • ^ one time an independent kingdom seems here often founded in all distant 
23 March 1832. provinces. The Governor of Bengal, &c. sometimes throws off his allegiance, 
and the Deccan was never completely subdued, though the Emperor Aurungzebe 
went there in person, and remained there many years. 

1401. In your last answer, which had reference to the formation of the legis¬ 
lative council, you considered that it was expedient that one from each presidency 
should be associated with the central council; do you conceive that the local know¬ 
ledge that would be carried to such central council by any servant from either of 
the other provinces could be so adequate to all the emergencies of legislation, in 
providing for the necessities of a population so varied as that of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, compared w 7 ith that of Calcutta, as the knowledge possessed 
ordinarily by the respective councillors of those presidencies as at present con¬ 
stituted ?—Of the talents of the functionaries of those presidencies I have no know¬ 
ledge from personal acquaintance; but if I may form an opinion drawn from the 
presidency 7 to which I belonged, I have no hesitation in answ ering in the affirma¬ 
tive ; and if at those presidencies can be found a man whose extensive information 
on every branch of Indian legislation, political, judicial, revenue, and military, and 
whose power of mind, soundness of judgment, and facility of transacting busi¬ 
ness approximate to that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, such an individual would be 
universally admitted to be efficient, and fully adequate for all the emergencies of 
legislation. 

1465. You have stated that you would reserve to the Governor-general, as 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the British empire in India, the same arbitrary 
power now by lav r in extreme cases vested in him ; do you mean to state that you 
would allow to the lieutenant-governors, contemplated in your preceding answer, 
the same absolute power of acting in unforsecn emergencies, which is now vested 
~>y law r in the Governor in Council of the subordinate presidencies ?—I do not 
see any necessity for such pow r er existing in the lieutenant-governors ; circum¬ 
stances might occur, such as extensive mutiny in the army, or rebellion, when 
such lieutenant-governors and the commanders of the forces at the different pre¬ 
sidencies would deem it necessary to act without reference to the supreme 
government. But whether it would he necessary to vest them with such power, 
such power by law 7 , I am not prepared to say. in such extreme cases of mutiny, 
officers in all parts of the world act upon their own responsibility, according to the 
emergencies of the case. Generally speaking, the pow T ers of such lieutenant- 
governors would be executive ; but I consider that all Regulations affecting the 
presidencies to which they would belong should not merely be discussed in the 
supreme legislative assembly by a member from those presidencies, but that such 
lieutenant-governor, with his secretaries and such authorities, either native or 
European, whom he considered likely to throw 7 light upon such proposed Regu¬ 
lation, should be consulted, and that the supreme legislative council should have 
the full benefit of their opinions in writing before such Regulation was passed into a 
law. One point I have omitted to mention with respect to the powers of the 
legislative assembly, that of legislating for Europeans who are now or may become 
resident in India. I do not conceive that there would be much difficulty in making 
the present system of judicial laws applicable to such individuals. Nor do I con¬ 
ceive that they rvould have any 7 right to complain of being subject to such laws. 
Their going to India is optional; they can return from it when they please. 
People who optionally go to reside in any foreign country must be subject to the 
laws of that country, and, as I have before stated, all Law r s and Regulations for 
the better government of India should have reference more to the 80 millions of 
native subjects than to the convenience, fancied or real, of a few 7 European settlers. 

1466. Referring to the supposed necessity of maintaining the existing high 
scale of executive government at Madras and Bombay, what are the duties now 
discharged by the Governor of Madras, at a salary of 16,000?. a year, with 
councillors, secretaries, &c. paid in proportion, which a vice-governor, well selected, 
with two or more competent public secretaries, might not discharge as efficiently 
and beneficially to the public interest at a much reduced rate of cost to the 
public ?—I am not aware that the Governor at Madras and Bombay, with his 
councillors and secretaries, and extensive establishment of functionaries, has any 
executive duties to perform which could not as well be performed by a lieutenant- 
governor and such an establishment. 

1467. Can you contemplate any separate interests belonging to either of the 

subordinate 
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subordinate presidencies, which would not be likely to be adequately represented 
in such legislative council, as has been suggested, by an European civil servant 
and an enlightened native selected from each of those presidencies ?—Icannot more 
particularly, as I have stated that any Regulations peculiarly applicable to those 
presidencies, should not be passed into a law without having the benefit of the 
opinion of the lieutenant-governor and secretaries, &c., as also the opinions of such 
natives as he or the legislative government might choose to consult. With regard 
to the native member of council, I confess I have considerable doubts of its present 
expediency. I do not deny that many natives exist in India who possess exten¬ 
sive information and local knowledge far superior to what is possessed by most 
Europeans, and that if they had been consulted, as unfortunately they never have 
been, upon many of our legislative enactments connected with the judicial and 
revenue branches, much injustice would have been obviated. 

1468. With regard to the seat of government, is not one of the advantages 
which you propose by separating the Governor-general from the administration 
of the local government in Calcutta, that he would be free to visit, as he might 
see fit, the more distant parts of the British dominions in India, and to establish 
the head-quarters of his government temporarily at Allahabad or Benares, or at 
any other considerable place at which the public service might appear to him to 
require his presence ?-—I have not mentioned any place at which I think such 
legislative assembly would be best fixed, because this should be left to their 
judgment, and they should not be considered a fixture. Nay, I think it absolutely 
necessary that they should occasionally visit each of the other presidencies, and 
move to all parts of the country under their control, according to their discretion. 
Nay, I think an obligatory power should compel them to go to the other presi¬ 
dencies at fixed periods, say once in two or three years. 

1469* You stated in a previous answer that the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay have never paid their annual expenses; will you have the goodness to 
look at the Paper now shown to you, marked No. 9 10, and state whether an 
inspection of that induces you to correct that answer?- It appears that, according 
to this paper, Madras did pay its expenses in the year specified, and that Bombay 
did not. Having no official access to documents connected Avith the present dis¬ 
bursements and receipts of the presidencies, I stated that opinion from recollection 
of what I had read regarding the revenues, &e. 

1470. On a general vieAV of the amount of the civil expenditure in India, has 
anything suggested itself to your mind that would tend to its diminution?—First, 
the employment of natives in the judicial and revenue branches. Secondly, the 
formation of a legislative and revenue code, simple and avcII defined, which would 
enable more extended poAver to be given to individuals, and to dispense with useless 
appeals, Avhich generally retard justice, multiply details, and increase expense. 
'Thirdly, an economy' in all public buildings, in which there has been a wasteful 
extravagance. As examples of this, in addition to those I have stated in my 
former evidence, I might mention houses at different stations for courts of circuit, 
useless military buildings, such as ranges of Assyrian-roofed stables built at 
Muttra, which never can be used, and various other public buildings connected 
with the civil and military administration, in which a profuse and wasteful expen¬ 
diture of public money has taken place. Though of minor importance, I think 
considerable reductions may take place in all public offices. The sum maybe small 
in each, but in tire aggregate it would amount to a good deal. I give as an instance 
what I have heard mentioned, and have since verified, that some years back, Avhen 
a secretary* took charge of Iris office, hehad bills presented to him by the clerks atthe 
end of the month, separate from their salaries, for extra official duties performed. 
One clerk presented a bill for coming early before official hours; another for re¬ 
maining late after official hours. The secretary inquired Avhat were the official 
hours, and told the clerks he required no more of them than their duty, and that 
he would not receive any* bills for extra official Avriting. This alone produced a 
saving in that one office, as Avell as I can recollect, of 20,000 rupees in the year ; 
and I have no doubt that a similar reduction can take place in every secretary’s 
office in Calcutta. If the establishments in those secretaries’ offices be compared 
now with Avhat they Avere some years ago, Avhen the business was equally well 
performed, it would be found that they' have increased twofold. Take, for 
example, the military secretary’s office to government: Avhen that office was held 
by Mr. Gardiner, and I believe by the late Mr. Adam, if I recollect right, there 
Avas neither deputy' nor assistant; now there are both, besides a considerably 
increased establishment of clerks. I have already in my previous evidence 
(445_I.) y 2 touched 
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Captai.i T. Macau. touched u P on the expediency of an abolition of the Boards. This also would be 
23 March 1832 a considerable saving to government. I am not at this moment prepared to 
mention any other sources of saving, except what may arise from the employment 
of natives in our administration, and the consequent reduction of Europeans; and 
I believe that the present Governor-general of India has anticipated, by several 
judicious reductions in the civil administration, much that might have been 
suggested on this subject. 

1471. Does it appear to you that the delays that have occurred in the transaction 
of public business between this country and India, and the voluminous and operose 
character of the conduct of its administration, are in any manner attributable to 
the constitution of the home authorities ?—I think they are mainly attributable 
to that constitution. 

14/2. Will you point out in what respects you conceive such inconvenience to 
have arisen from such sources ?—Questions of importance, which have been sub¬ 
mitted by the government of India to the consideration of the home authorities, 
have not been answered sometimes for a period of two or three years ; when such 
answer has been received, circumstances have so changed that further reference 
became necessary, and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the final 
adjustment of such questions. It is a prevailing, I might almost say an universal, 
opinion throughout India among all servants, both civil and military, that those 
Governors General who have attended least to the orders they have received from 
home have been the greatest benefactors to the country, and have consulted more 
the interests of the people than the rulers themselves. 

1473. Will you state what means of acquaintance you have had with the ad¬ 
ministration of the Indian government ?—Having never held any official 
situation under the Indian government which gave me a right of access to 
the documents connected with the administration of that country, I have no 
knowledge but what I have gleaned from observation, intimate intercourse 
with natives, and with almost every member of the civil and military service ; 
and the situation I held on the staff of the late Marquis of Hastings brought me 
in constant intercourse with that nobleman, and gave me the advantage of his 
information and enlightened views.* 

1474. From your knowledge of the natives, should you say that if it appeared 
expedient to the Legislature of this country materially to alter the constitution 
of the organ of administering the Indian government at home ; if, for instance, 
the Charter of the East India Company should not be renewed, and the territorial 
government should be confided to some other body, that such a change would pro¬ 
duce any injurious effects upon the minds of the natives under the British 
dominion?—I do not think the natives of India either understand anything, or 
care anything, about the authority at home; they look to the local government; 
a few individuals in Calcutta may give the subject a consideration, but I doubt 
whether it would excite any fears or alarms in their minds, and on the mass of 
the people it would make no impression whatever. 

1475. Fou think that, as far as the natives are concerned, the great point 
would be to impress them with a sufficient idea of the importance of the powers 
of the Governor-general in India ?—Undoubtedly. 

1476. Do you conceive that the natives regard the Governor-general now in 
Calcutta, in the same way in which they regarded the Nabob of former years, with¬ 
out reference to the delegated authority which each might respectively hold, or the 
source from which such authority might proceed?—Unquestionably, with regard to 
the mass of the natives; there may be a few exceptions in Calcutta, but they are few. 

Alexander Duncan Campbell , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

A. D. Campbell, 1477. WHAT situations have you filled in India?—I went out to India in 1808, 
Es 4~ and was first appointed Assistant to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue. In 
1812, I rose to be Deputy in that office. In 1817, I was nominated Secretary to 
that Board, and remained in it until 1820. In 1820, I was appointed Collector 
and Magistrate in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where I continued 
until 1824; and thus serveduninterruptedly twelve years in the Revenue Board, and 
sixteen in the Revenue department. Besides holding these appointments, I servedin 

1809 


* I have now a Paper on the Eevenues of India from 1813 to 1822, which Lord Hastings drew 
up for me with his own hand. 
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1809 for a short time in the Stamp-office ; and in 1818 I officiated for several 
months as Chief Magistrate and Superintendant of Police at the Presidency. In 
1824, I was appointed Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Provincial Court for 
the Centre Division. In 1826, I was nominated a member of the Board of 
Revenue by Sir Thomas Munro, and accompanied him in that capacity on his tour 
through the Southern Provinces. In 1827, I was thence selected to introduce 
his system of ryotwar into Tanjore, as Principal Collector and Magistrate there. 
Whence, in 1828,1 was removed by his successor, after his death, to my former 
situation as Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Centre Division. This I after¬ 
wards relinquished for that of Registrar to the Court of Sudder and Foujdary 
Adawlut, the Company’s Supreme Court at Madras. Continuing in that office, 
I was also, in 1830, appointed Telinga translator to the Government. From 
1811 to 1820,1 held, in addition to my other appointments, the situation of First 
Secretary to the College at Madras. I was likewise appointed a member of that 
Board in 1812, until 1820, when I left Madras. And in 1826 and 1829, at each 
period of my return to the presidency, I was nominated a member of that Board. 
I was also, in 1826, one of three gentlemen nominated a Committee of Instruc¬ 
tion for improving the Education of the Natives generally. 

14/8. Have you any knowledge of the native languages, and have you 
had occasion to have much personal intercourse with the natives in the several 
districts you have named ?—I have received the honorary reward for proficiency 
both in the Hindostanee and Telinga language, of which last I have published a 
grammar and a dictionary, purchased by the government for 3,000/. I com¬ 
prehend the Tamul, the Canarcse, and the Mahratta, sufficiently to understand 
what is said in common conversation on business, but I cannot speak those 
tongues. As collector and magistrate in Bellary, and principal collector and 
magistrate in Tanjore, I had to maintain the most intimate daily intercourse 
with all classes of the natives ; and in my situation as judge of circuit and appeal, 
I had also occasion to use the native languages daily in tire court. 

14/9. What opinion of the general character and capacity of the natives did the 
opportunities you had of observing them impress upon your mind ?—The lower 
classes of the natives appear to me as prone to crime as those of a similar de¬ 
scription in our own country. The higher classes, except in European science and 
general information, may vie with those of a similar rank in Europe. Their man¬ 
ners and address are most polished; their conduct as heads of families and mas¬ 
ters, kind and endearing; and the chief's of the Telinga nation are distinguished 
by so nice a sense of honour, that our want of due regard to their feelings in this 
respect has occasionally driven some of them to suicide. Orme relates a cele¬ 
brated instance of this kind in the zemindar of Bobilee. Another occurred in the 
Ganjam district, where one of this fine race of men, on being attempted to be 
disarmed upon entering one of our courts, plunged his weapon into his heart, and 
fell dead before the judge on the bench; and when a military force attempted to 
carry into execution a judicial process in the Nellore district, a third of this 
description destroyed all his family, and also himself. Instances of this kind illus¬ 
trate the character of that class of people, but also deeply affect that of our own 
government. But the true character of the people is to be found in that of the 
middle classes, and of them I can speak in the highest terms, more especially of 
those connected with the agriculture and trade of the country, especially in'the 
Bcllary division of the Ceded Districts, in which I resided four years. They had 
the good fortune to fall, on our first acquisition of those territories, under the 
administration of Sir Thomas Munro, succeeded by Mr. Chaplin; and on my 
going to that province, I found myself received rather as a father than as a ruler. 
Many of the oldest inhabitants of the country came to see me at different times, 
requesting that I would place my hand upon their head, merely as a token of 
general protection. And I do not hesitate to say, that few can maintain a long 
intercourse with that amiable and simple race of people, without reciprocal feel¬ 
ings of attachment and regard for them. Their reverence for truth, a quality 
in which the natives of India are generally defective, is eminent. The asseveration 
of a Sircar ryot in that country is universally considered by the people equi¬ 
valent to an oath. Indeed, when such a man’s veracity is impeached, he constantly 
calls out, I am a grahustoo, or householder, meaning thereby to offer undeniable 
evidence of the truth of what he says. The tribe of cultivators of the Telinga 
nation, who occasionally migrate to Madras, serving there for a few years as 
palanquin bearers, whence they return with their earnings in this trade to stock 
(445.—I.) y 3 their 
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their farms, are proverbial for honesty throughout the country. The Canarese 
merchants and traders in the centre of the peninsula are also a most industrious 
and honourable set of dealers, many of them in affluent circumstances. I cannot 
speak quite so favourably of the Brahmin village accountants, or of our own 
Mahratta Brahmin officers, though in ability few can exceed them. In the 
Tamul provinces, the people, though greatly inferior in their reverence for truth, 
are in other respects little below their brethren in the centre of the peninsula ; 
but in Tanjore the contrast is most lamentable. I do not attribute the inferiority 
of the natives in the district of Tanjore to their being composed of different 
materials from the other classes in the peninsula, but to the want of a good 
system of land revenue management on our part, by which the assessment on 
individuals is left undefined; and in consequence, corruption, forgery, and per¬ 
jury have become so prevalent, that the province of Tanjore itself, and the court 
at Combeconum in particular, have become byewords in the Madras territories 
for everything that is degrading in the native character. 

1480. You have stated the kind and affectionate manner in which you were 
received by the people of the province of Bell ary, when you went there in your 
public capacity as the successor of Sir Thomas Munro and of Mr. Chaplin; upon 
your quitting that people, did you separate from them with similar marks of regard 
and gratitude on their part?—On my leaving it, as w'ell as on return to the district 
subsequently, as a judge of circuit, I received from all those with whom I was for¬ 
merly acquainted, the same warm expression of feeling towards me unabated. 

1481. You have stated your impression of the character of the natives of that 
part of India; will you proceed to state to the Committee the estimate you have 
formed of their capacity or public employment ?—I am of opinion that the 
natives with whom I am acquainted are capable of holding any situation, and 
of conducting the duties of it as well as any European. " How for it may be 
expedient to employ them in the highest offices, may be a question of policy. 

1482. What opinion have you had occasion to form of their trustworthiness ? 
—The servants employed under the Madras presidency in the higher situations 
of our government are well paid; and in general, particularly in the Judicial 
department, have evinced great integrity. There have been instances in the 
Revenue department of the most gross abuses ; but in general I should say, that 
corruption is not more prevalent with the natives than it was with Europeans, 
before their salaries were raised to their present standard, subsequent to the 
government of Lord Cornwallis, inclusive. 

1483. In what situations at present are natives employed in the Madras presi¬ 
dency?—Natives are employed at Madras in all subordinate situations, in the 
Revenue, Judicial, and Military departments. In the Revenue department, their 
highest salary, after 20 years’ service, may amount to 700 rupees per month, 
besides grants of land on shotrium tenure, which several of them hold. In the 
Judicial department, they are employed extensively as district judges, or moon- 
siffs ; and latterly the Madras government have nominated three natives, one a 
Mussulman, and two Hindoos, with the same powers as are vested in the zillah 
and the criminal judges there. Their pay has been fixed at 500 rupees per mensem. 
The natives are otherwise extensively employed as clerks, and in the Revenue 
department as native collectors under the Europeans. Native Christians are 
excluded from employment in the Judicial department as native judges only, and 
I think the exclusion is to be regretted. I am not aware of any other exclusion 
of natives from the service of the government, though the half-caste natives are 
seldom employed except as clerks, on account of their not possessing acquire¬ 
ments for other duties equal to those of the superior natives of the country. 

1484. Is it your opinion, that under a more extended system of native instruc¬ 
tion, a more general resort might be had to native agency in the administration 
of the civil government ?—I conceive it highly desirable that the natives should 
be employed in all departments in the details of the civil government. It would 
be difficult to raise them higher than they have been in the Judicial department, 
in the three instances I have noticed, without vesting them with that superin¬ 
tendence and control which I think should continue in the hands of Europeans. 
In the Revenue department, I conceive they might be further advanced. 

. 1485. Although practically it might be inexpedient to advance natives to the 
highest offices of responsibility and control, at least for a long period to come, 
might it not however be advisable to declare, that the circumstance of their being 
natives is not in itself a necessary bar to their advancement ?—I decidedly think 
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that all notion of exclusion should be avoided, as checking the great object of- 

raising the native character in the estimation of the people themselves. A, D. Campbell, 

1486. Would the feeling that any such exclusion was done away, tend, in your Ks ' 1- 
opinion, to strengthen their attachment to the British Government?—I do not 23 March 1832. 
think that the natives now consider themselves excluded; they merely are not 

employed in the highest offices; and I conceive it highly desirable that every 
office for which they are considered fit by the local government, should be held 
out as the reward of successful talent. 

1487. Are you aware what was Sir Thomas Munro’s notion on the subject of 
extending the instruction of natives in the Madras presidency ?—Sir Thomas 
Munro recorded minutes respecting the expediency of improving the education 
of the natives, and appointed a committee to suggest measures for that purpose. 

His plan contemplated the establishment of one central school in each collectorate, 
and subordinate schools dependant thereon ; the whole under the committee at 
the presidency. The committee at Madras, with the view of drawing the natives 
with them as much as possible, called upon the several collectors to forward from 
each of the provinces one person to be instructed at Madras, in order that 
he might subsequently superintend the schools in the province. From each of 
the 21 provinces, one Mussulman and one Hindoo were deputed to the presi¬ 
dency, and it was intended to instruct them in their own languages as well as in 
English, and if possible to afford them some information connected with European 
science ; but the system had not proceeded far when I left Madras, from the 
want of fit teachers versed in European science. 

1488. To what extent had the experiment been attempted ?—Not further than 
I have mentioned. The selection from each district of one Mussulman and one 
Hindoo, forming 21 Mussulmans and 21 Hindoos, who were congregated at the 
presidency for instruction. They had commenced the study of their own languages 
and of the Sanscrit and Arabic respectively, and also of English ; but the object 
of the committee in the first instance was more to lead the natives in the provinces 
to draw with them on the subject, and not to consider the institution anything 
unusual or likely to interfere with their religious prejudices ; the selection was 
therefore made from people well known to themselves, and we avoided employing 
any person connected with the presidency. But the system had made but poor 
advancement when I left Madras. 

1489. What were the obstacles to its extension?—The want principally of 
proper teachers in the branches of European science and knowledge which it was 
intended to convey to the teachers of the schools hereafter to be employed in 
the provinces. 

1490. Were any efforts made by the government to obtain such teachers ?— 

Offers of service were invited by public advertisement, but none sufficiently qua¬ 
lified were found. One Brahmin at Madras was appointed deputy master, and 
afforded a smattering of algebra and geography, and also explained a few of the 
first problems in Euclid to some of the students ; but his own knowledge was 
exceedingly limited. 

1491. Do any means occur to yourself by which this defect of teachers might 
be obviated ?—I conceive that the opening more free access of Europeans to 
India would greatly facilitate the supply of a description of persons so much 
wanted at that presidency. 

1492. Did you ever see any computation of the probable annual cost of 
carrying into effect the plan of education proposed by Sir Thomas Munro ?—I 
have ; but I do not now precisely recollect its amount. I think it varied from 
50,000 rupees per annum, upwards. It calculated one head master and 12 sub¬ 
ordinate ones in each collectorate, at very low rates of pay. They were chiefly 
to be remunerated by free offerings of their students; and the pay of the govern¬ 
ment was reduced to the smallest scale. 

1493. Would not that be about 5,000/. a year out of a revenue derived from 
Madras of nearly five millions and a half ?—It would be a sum vastly inadequate ; 
but the gentlemen of the committee thought themselves fortunate in obtaining 
even such a grant; the total amount for the whole of India, mentioned in the 
Act of Parliament of 1813, being one lac of rupees only out of the surplus 
territorial revenue of all India. 

1494. Was the progress of that scheme of education arrested from want of 
teachers or from want of funds ?—Chiefly from want of teachers. Had the means 
existed to carry on the plan, I have little doubt but that the liberality of the 
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A D Cam bill government would have aided it, even with further funds ; though a certain sum 
Esq. J having been fixed, it was of course an object not to exceed it. 

23 March 1832 1495. You consider that the present restricted intercourse of Europeans with 

India precludes the possibility of obtaining that class of instructors to whom you 
have referred. Do you consider that any danger would arise from a relaxation 
of those restrictions ?—I have long considered the opening free access to all 
British subjects to India as an object in every respect highly desirable, not only 
as leading to an importation of British knowledge, skill, and talent, but also of 
British capital into the country. It is capital that is most wanted by the natives 
in the Madras presidency. I do not apprehend any dangers as likely to arise 
from the most free access of Britons to India, if they are placed under the local 
tribunals. Restrictions as regards passports may be requisite, more at the presi¬ 
dency of Madras than in Bengal, in consequence of the policy of our government 
in excluding foreigners from the employment of the native princes. In Bengal, 
the foreign settlements are few, limited in boundary, and accessible only 
by the Ganges. At Madras, the foreign settlements are more numerous, 
open and accessible by sea, and some of them of very considerable extent. 
Englishmen proceeding to India are not likely, I think, to object to the laws 
of that country, if they preserve something of their own trial by jury. I 
conceive it very desirable that, in the trial of such persons, European officers 
should be employed if possible; but if the system of employing natives in the 
higher tribunals leaves no authority in the district where an offence is committed 
by an European except a native judge, I think it desirable that he should, in 
cases of this description, be associated with an European. The objection to the 
trial of an European by a native would be quite as strong on the part of the native 
judge as on that of the British offender; he would act with great timidity and 
apprehension, viewing the European as belonging to the caste of the government. 

1496. You would suggest, then, that the European voluntarily placing himself 
under the jurisdiction of the native tribunal should have afforded to him the security 
of a jury, composed in part at least of Europeans?—If possible, and in most parts 
of the country I think it would be practicable, provided the jury were reduced 
to a small number, say five, and European officers, in the military service, were 
admissible on such juries ; but I do not contemplate the use of juries, except 
in cases of a highly criminal nature. For common assaults, I think Europeans 
might as at present be punished without the intervention of such a tribunal. The 
employment of them in all cases would be harassing to those who have to serve 
on juries. 

1497- Is there anything in the general character of the law to be administered 
in the provincial courts, which, in your opinion, would be likely to deter an 
European settler from embarking his capital in India under such circumstances ? 
Nothing whatever, except his own ignorance of its nature. The law as admi¬ 
nistered in the provinces under Madras, partakes hardly at all of the Mussulman 
code. . A general belief, however, exists, that it is that law unmodified which is 
administered; and prejudice, no doubt, operates on the part of Europeans 
against it; but I conceive that, when they become acquainted with its actual 
nature, such prejudice will cease. The criminal law administered by our courts 
is infinitely more mild than the law of England. No punishment of death 
ensues, except in cases of express murder ; and even in crimes of that descrip¬ 
tion the sentence is occasionally modified to transportation, or confinement for 
life. I happen myself to know the case of an European soldier, who in the open 
day shot a native boy within a few yards of him. That man, if tried at Madras, 
would certainly have been hung. He happened to be a German, over whom, 
the Supreme Court, at that time, had no jurisdiction. The law has been since 
modified, and authority given to them to try all Europeans in the King’s service, 
whether British-born subjects or not; but in consequence of their liavhm no 
jurisdiction over that person, he was tried by one of our provincial courts, and 
condemned. There were no circumstances of palliation in the offence: but on 
account of the extreme contrition expressed by the prisoner subsequently to it, 
his sentence was commuted from death to imprisonment for life. 

1498. When you speak of the erroneous belief existing as to the spirit of the 
law administered in those courts, do you mean existing in India or in Europe?— 
Principally in Europe. In India, the nature of the law is well understood by those 
who administer it, as well as by those who are subject to it: but the principal Euro¬ 
pean settlers resident in India being congregated at the presidency, and subject only 
to British lawunderthe King’s Supreme Court, are entirely ignorant of the nature of 
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the law administered in the provinces. The few European settlers established 
in the provinces are also at present, in criminal matters, exempted from it, and 
subject only to the English law. They consequently know little of it; and the 
prejudice of Europe accordingly extends, in a certain degree, to Europeans not 
in the service, even in India. 

1499- You have stated that, in the event of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, it might be found necessary to adhere to a sytem of passports. 
AA ill you state to the Committee in what way, and to what extent, you would 
propose that passports should be requisite ?—The only use of passports would 
be to control the employment of foreigners in the service of the native states. 
Without them, foreigners might find easy access from the foreign settlements 
into those states; and as natives are perfectly ignorant of the nation of the 
European, and consider all white faces alike, the object of a passport would be 
to distinguish Britons from those of a foreign nation, and to prevent the latter 
passing through the country without permission from the local governments; 
but the restriction is not one to which European settlers alone are subject. All 
gentlemen in our own service gladly comply with so simple a restriction ; and I 
have known a ypung man in college who declined to do so, arrested, and carried 
by force to the residence of the magistrate. 

1500. Are passports now requisite for travellers in India ?—Throughout the 
Madras presidency. In Bengal, less attention is paid to that arrangement, for 
the reasons I have already stated. 

1501. What officers are appointed in India to see that travellers have pass¬ 
ports?— It is the duty of every native police-officer who sees an European 
travelling, to demand his passport. 

1502. Are you of opinion that this restriction is not considered vexatious?— 
I cannot undertake to say that it has not been considered vexatious by many 
persons ignorant of the object for which it is established; on the contrary, I 
believe that one person in particular, Mr. Peter Gordon, has strongly objected 
to such a restriction. 

1503. In the view of making the system of passports entirely subservient to 
distinguish between British subjects and a foreigner, might not the passport of the 
British subject be considered as his right, rather than as a matter of favour?— 
Passports are never matter of favour; they are issued to all British subjects 
having leave to reside in India, and also to foreigners ; and the object of them is 
to stop the foreigner alone, when he comes near the boundary between our terri¬ 
tories and the native state, as they would of cour.se restrict him to our own territory. 

1504. Then the fact is, that though the object is to affect only foreigners, it 
affects Englishmen also?—-It does. 

1505. Are you aware of any instances having occurred of a passport having 
been withdrawn from a British subject?—A passport cannot be withdrawn, but 
the issue of it may be refused. Once given, it justifies the bearer travelling from 
a point nominated to another point nominated, and nothing can obstruct him, as 
the passport is evidence of the permission granted. 

1506. Are they permanent or temporary?—They are granted on each occa¬ 
sion ; they are granted for every movement from one place to another. I myself 
have constantly used them, in travelling from one place to another, where I held 
no official situation. 

1507. Supposing you wanted to change your line of route for any reason, what 
must you do?—'The passport denotes the place from which you move, and that 
to which you are going, without prescribing any particular route. 

1508. Can passports be obtained in other places besides the presidencies?— 
From all European officers, civil and military. 

1509. Should you deem it necessary, in case of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, to reserve, either to the Governor-general or the local governor 
of a presidency, the power of deporting an individual settled in India, at his plea¬ 
sure, and without trial ?—I think such authority very objectionable; at the same 
time, I conceive it absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our power in India, 
that restrictions should he placed over persons dangerous to the state. 1 would 
not, however, place greater restrictions over Europeans than over natives. The 
governmental present have it in their power, for reasons of state, to confine any 
native under a warrant issued by the government without trial; and, in a case in 
which I strongly recommended that a prisoner should be brought to trial, a case in 
which, by the murder of his wife, he excluded himself from succeeding to the 
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musnud or throne, which was his birthright, the Bengal government declined to 
bring the prisoner to trial, and he has since been confined as a prisoner of state. 

1510. Do you mean to state it as your opinion, that such a power ought to 
exist in the governing authority, without restriction or qualification?—It is so 
dangerous a power, that I think it ought to be liable to restriction. A distinct 
legislative enactment on each particular occasion has been suggested ; but I 
conceive that empowering the government to detain, without deporting, the 
offender, pending his appeal to the authorities in this country, would sufficiently 
provide for the danger, without exposing individuals to the loss and distress 
which sudden deportation from India may cause. 

1511. Can you imagine the occurrence of any such cases of imperative urgency 
as would not be met by the detention of an individual, under the eye of the 
presidency, until the decision of the authorities at home upon his.case should 
have been received?—I cannot; and I think that inmost cases, where security 
for future good behaviour might be given, the government would be inclined to 
release, and might safely release, the prisoner pending such reference. 

1512. You have stated that you entertain no apprehension of the effects of an 
unrestricted intercourse between England and India; do you imagine that the 
greater part of the emigrants from England to India would consist of persons who 
went there in order to make their fortunes and return to England, or persons 
who went there for the purpose of becoming permanent settlers in India?—I 
think few would leave this country with the intention of remaining in India; 
but the unsuccessful there might find it very difficult to quit India. 

1513. Do you think, therefore, that gradually the effect of such a state of things 
would be, in process of time, to introduce a considerable proportion of permanent 
English settlers in India?—I .think not. Those who remained would be in 
such. distressed circumstances as not to be likely to leave many descendants 
behind them. The others, I conclude, would return to the mother country. 

1514. Do not you think, therefore, that it would be the duty of the English 
Government rather to take care that the judicial and other institutions in India 
were adapted to the feelings and habits of the Indian population, than to those 
of any Europeans who might think proper to become, for the purpose of making 
their fortunes, temporary residents in India ?—Decidedly. The laws of India 
ought to he made for the benefit of the natives of that country, not of the few 
Europeans who resort thither. But unless the laws affecting the latter were, in 
some degree, assimilated to those to which they are subject in this country, 
Parliament would be assailed continually, until they altered the law, by an 
universal outcry on the part of such settlers. 

. 1515. Do not you think, that in such a case Parliament would act more justly 
in obliging those emigrants to conform to whatever state of Jaws was thought best 
suited to the native population of India, and that that ought to he the main and 
sole guide of the resolutions of the British Legislature on those subjects?—Cer¬ 
tainly, if a choice is necessary between the British and the native law. But, in 
my opinion, the native law may be assimilated to the British, at least to a certain 
extent, with benefit to the natives themselves, and so as to meet the feelingsalso 
of the emigrants from this country. I allude to a partial introduction of trial by 
jury, as provided in Regulation X. of 1827, in the Madras code. 

1516. Do you think that the introduction of the system of British law is an 
unmixed blessing to the European himself in India ?—By no means. 

1517. Though personally not acquainted with Bengal, are you aware of the 
general effects of its administration in Calcutta?—l am not aware of its effects in 
Calcutta, more than two casual visits to that presidency enable me to speak; but 
I am fully aware of its operation in Madras, and I should say decidedly that the 
criminal law is vastly more severe than that administered beyond the limits of the 
Supreme Court. The civil law also is attended by an expense which has ruined 
most of the native families of distinction at Madras, and borne most heavily upon 
Europeans. One gentleman, to protect the estate of his deceased brother from 
the effect of a palpable forgery, expended, I believe, about 50,000 rupees, nearly 
the amount of the forgery itself, in law expenses. The natives of the presidency 
see their fellow-countrymen hung for crimes which, committed beyond the 
boundary, never are visited with the extreme punishment of death. 

1518. Do not you think that a code or system of law might be made advan¬ 
tageously by an amalgamation and selection of the laws of England and the laws 
of India, which would meet the wants of both classes?—I do not think that the 
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principles of I he law of England can will) benefit be assimilated to those of 
India ; but I conceive lhat the principles of the Indian codes may be so modi¬ 
fied by the principles of general equity and general law. say the civil or Roman 
law, such as is in operation in Scotland, as to be beneficial both to the natives of 
that country, and to those who may emigrate from this. 

1519- Has not the system of juries extended considerably in some parts of India, 
and would not the application of that to many purposes of law be very acceptable 
to thenatives?—Thejury system is confined entirely within thelimitsofthe Supreme 
Court. The Regulation I have already mentioned contemplates its gradual exten¬ 
sion, in criminal cases, to the Madras provinces ; but it has never been acted on, 
and has been considered objectionable by the government which succeeded that 
which framed it. The punchayet system in civil cases only has been tried in 
the Madras provinces, but its success has not been so great as was expected. 


Jovis, 29° die Martii, 1882. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Peter Auber , Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 

1520. REFERRING to your answer, No. 1264, can you explain the circum¬ 
stance of that letter?—With regard to ’lie political one from Bengal of 3d Feb¬ 
ruary 1828, it appeals that in the Return to this Committee there were two 
other letters coupled with it, and that the answer which was given by the Court 
on the 3d of July 1829 anticipated the matter comprised in the two other letters 
of November 1829 and March 1830 from India. 1 think those are the dates. 

1521. It lias been suggested that a selection at a later period of life than actually 
is at present the case, would be preferable in respect to the age at which a young 
man ought to enter the civil service in India, and that 22 years of age would be 
tile period at which they should so enter such service ; do you see any, and what, 
objections to the substitution of this later period?—The objections may be viewed 
as both physical and moral. The first objection that occurs to me, referring 
simply to the principles which have guided the ages now fixed, has reference to the 
physical qualities of the young men. The age at which they now go out is con¬ 
sidered better calculated to enable them to fall in with the manners, habits, and 
customs of the natives, and to encounter the change of climate; and at that age 
they more readily gain a knowledge of the Eastern languages: on the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that if they went out at the age of 22, and prose¬ 
cuted their studies in this country for three or four years longer, thev would go 
out better qualified in point of general education, knowledge, and judgment, for 
the high stations they are destined to fill, and that they would be enabled to 
enter upon any duties on arriving in India. 

1522. You have stated some objections to the substitution of a later period, and 
some moral ones; on the other hand, does it occur to you that i here is an v, and what, 
objection on the latter score, namely, on the moral ground, to a young man 
destined to pass the greater part of his life in India, remaining in England, and 
forming in England the habits of English life?—I certainly think that young men 
staying in this country till the age of 22 might form habits and views that would 
attach them more strongly to England than they are liable to under the existing 
system. I can easily imagine that they might acquire additional habits of expense 
and extravagance, which I think they are more free from under the present mode. 

1523. Do you mean to say, that you conceive that the class of young men 
from whom usually the writers are selected in this country, would be more iikelv 
to contract habits of expense and extravagance between the ages of 18 and 22 
at home, than they would be in India?—1 think that they would not have tiie 
same means in India that they have at home; because at present, when a young 
man reaches India, he is sent into the Mofussil, and placed under a civil servant, 
who, I believe, takes cognizance of his conduct. 

1524. Do you mean to state this to be the practice in India of your own 
knowledge?—-I believe it is so at present; but if 1 am wrong in this supposition, 
you have only to place Calcutta and London in opposition to each other as to 
the means which they afford of indulging extravagance, and if the young men 
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were consequently to remain at Calcutta, I should say they were as liable to 
habits of extravagance and expense there as they would be here. 

1525. Are you not aware that the young men have been in the habit of anti¬ 
cipating their resources in India, by the facility with which they have obtained 
credit?—I believe that the fact of many of the civil servants being in debt is 
well known, and that the facilities of obtaining money during the residence of 
the young men at Calcutta has presented means of extravagance, which the 
Court of Directors were desirous of preventing by abolishing the College there. 

152(1. You have stated, that in the case of the young men continuing to a 
later period their education in this countiy previous to proceeding to India, you 
should suppose they might be likely to form habits and views that would attach 
them more intimately to their own country ; do you not conceive that all young 
men who at present proceed to India look forward to the speediest possible 
return to their own country, as soon as they shall acquire sufficient property?— 
I have no- doubt that almost every servant who goes out does so with the hope 
of returning to this country ; but I should conceive that young men proceeding 
at the earlier age have not those strong ties to make them as desirous of remain¬ 
ing in their native country, which others might form at the age of 22, and that at 
the latter age they are less disposed to view India, as it ought to be considered 
in a great degree, as their future home. 

1527- It has been suggested that it would be an improvement upon the present 
system, though not the best system that could be adopted, if, the whole of the 
service being originally military,selections were afterwards made therefrom for the 
civil offices of the government; what is your opinion with respect to such a modifi¬ 
cation of the existing system?—It appears to me that it would be a total departure 
from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for conducting the two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military : and if it is on the one hand con¬ 
tended that it is desirable that young men should remain till the age of 22, to 
acquire a better education to fit them for civil duties in India, you would neces¬ 
sarily oblige all parties to remain to the same age ; and I think it. will be admitted 
that 22 would be generally thought too advanced a period for young men to enter 
into the military service. I think also that the course of education which is now 
pursued by cadets is very dissimilar from that which is followed by those intended 
for the civil service. I am quite aware that there have been numerous instances in 
which individuals in the military service have been selected to fill high and im¬ 
portant civil situations in India, more especially in the early part of the Company’s 
government, when newly acquired possessions were comparatively in an unsettled 
state. They are now also chosen ; but the opinion of Marquis Wellesley, who 
when Governor-general had selected military men, was averse to the employ¬ 
ment of them in civil situations as a principle. His Lordship recorded a Minute, 
in July 1799 , wherein he stated, “ Although I acknowledge with great satisfac¬ 
tion the eminent services of Lieutenant-Colonel lteade and other military officers 
in the administration of the revenue, my opinion is decidedly averse to the 
systematic employment of military collectors and assistants, and I accordingly 
recommend that all appointments of this nature made by the commander-in¬ 
chief, under the immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In the room of 
military assistants, I propose that gentlemen from the civil service be invariably 
chosen for those situations.” In this the Court of Directors fully concurred. 
There is another objection that occurs to me, which I may take the liberty of 
stating. If the principle were to prevail of selecting from the military for the 
civil stations, the government would necessarily make choice of the best military 
servants, and thus would leave the Indian army comparatively divested of the 
aid of those superior officers, whose connection and continuance with their corps 
and in command are so essential to the maintenance of that good understanding 
so important between the European officers and the native troops. 

1528. You consider then, that under the plan suggested, the army would be 
left without the higher talents which are now intermixed with it; those higher 
talents being taken prominently into the civil service as the higher in point of 
emolument and general consideration ?—My answer of course has reference to 
the supposition that all are to be chosen from the military service, and if so, 
that is decidedly my opinion. 

1529. If the command of corps were made equal to those higher civil situa¬ 
tions, do not you think that the military men would be as disposed, or probably 
more disposed, to retain their command of corps than to go to civil situations ?—If 
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it is simply taken in a pecuniary point of view, then as a pecuniary inducement I 
presume they would ; but 1 think it would be a very material increase of expense ; 
and it is to be also coupled with the recollection that they are to remain in this 
country till the age of 22, in order that they may have the benefit of the education 
which it is proposed to give servants for civil duties. It would likewise be a de¬ 
parture from the sound principle which has always prevailed of having distinct 
services, and would be vesting the power of government wholly in military men, 
which I think is a principle that would scarcely be admitted. 

1530. Do you think the system established at Haileybnry is the best upon the 
whole that can be devised with a view of forming the young men for useful civil 
service in India?—I know that strong testimonies have been borne to the con¬ 
duct, character, and acquirements of those who have been educated at Haileybuvy. 
That establishment was not formed without a full persuasion that it would give 
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to the Indian service a set of young men well qualified in every point of view to 
perform the important duties which devolve upon them. When in 1824 a motion 
was made in the Court of Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr. Robert 
Grant observed : “ I find, generally speaking, that the most important posts seem 
to have been filled in India by those who have been the most distinguished for 
proficiency at Haileybury.” He added : “ Of five or six civil secretaries at Cal¬ 
cutta, three, Messrs. Mackenzie, Prinsep, and Stirling were distinguished prize¬ 
men for proficiency at Haileybury. Of four secretaries at Madras, and four at 
Bombay, two at each place, Messrs. Clive and Macpherson Madeod at the former, 
and Messrs. Norris and Simpson at the latter, were of the same class; and a third, 
Mr. Parish, had just been promoted from the same situation at Bombay.” With 
reference to its being considered the best means of educating young men for 
India, I by no means take upon myself to give any such opinion, for 1 believe it 
would be equally possible to get men as w'ell qualified elsewhere; always pro¬ 
vided a proper and sufficient test is established by which the qualifications of the 
individuals are to be decided ; for I consider the service in India deserves to 
have the very best educated men it can obtain. 

1531. It has been suggested, that in consequence of the nature of the appoint¬ 
ment of the young men at Haileybury, they are apt to presume too much upon 
their interest, and consider themselves too free from restraint. From your official 
connection with the East India Company, have you any reason to conceive that 
this has practically operated to the disadvantage of the College and of the service, 
or can you state to the Committee any grounds upon which you doubt the accu¬ 
racy of such suggestion ?—I can scarcely believe it probable that any young man 
would rest upon the interest he might have with an individual Director to secure 
him from the results of misconduct, even at the College, and certainly not in 
India. With regard to the College, the Court of Directors divested themselves 
of the power of interfering in any way with the proceedings of the CollegeConncil, 
either as to punishment, rustication, or removal of students from thence. With 
respect to servants who may have reached India, I should conceive that any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Court of Directors, or any individual Director, in the 
event of misconduct, would be out of the question ; and he could have no ground 
to rely upon any interest he had here, so far as the Court of Directors were con¬ 
cerned, because every event that takes place in India having reference to the 
conduct of a civil servant there comes under the cognizance of the Board of 
Commissioners ; and this fact presents one of the many points wherein the check 


of the Board forms so essential a part in the present system. 

1532. The Committee have a return from the India House of the total ex¬ 


penses attending the establishment of the East India College at Haileybury from 
its commencement; are you aware what is the cost of each individual writer who 
is there educated ?—The total expense, by a return which has been presented to 
this Committee, attending the establishment at Haileybury, inclusive of the build¬ 
ing account, from 1805-6 to 1830-1, in 25 years, amounts to o6S,439h 17 s - 4<£. 
Exclusive of the building, it has been 267,0801.14s. 10 d. The number of persons 
appointed writers has been 940, and the cost, including the building account 
under the first sum of 363,4391. has been 386/. 12s. to each person appointed. 
Exclusive of the building account, the expense of the education of each writer 
has been 2S4/. 2s. 6£<Z. 

1533. What period of education does that give to each writer?—It would be 
taken at four terms, or two years ; but latterly the writers have not been required, 
since the passing of the Act of 1826, to remain during four terms at the College. 

(445.—I.) z 3 1534. By 
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Pet^Au6er, E sq. 1534 - B >' the ,ast Act rene " in g the exclusive power of the Company, the Com- 

29 March 1832 P an f were 1)OII,k1 to expend a lac of rupees out of the surplus territorial revenue, 
for the purpose of educating- the natives of India ; when under that Act did the 
Company begin to expend any portion of t;he money upon that object, and what 
sum upon the aggregate has the Company so expended ?—I believe a return 
is before this Committee of the sum, which amounts to an aggregate of about 
360,000/.; they began to expend it in the first year, and continued it each year 
successively, more or less, up to the present time, making an aggregate of 360,000/. 

1535. And being on an average how much ?—Nineteen or twenty thousand 
a year. 

1536. Is not that 20,000/. more than a lac and a half?—Decidedly. I find in 
17 years it is 358,351/. 

1537. In the first year after the Act of Parliament, that is to say, in the year 
1814, it would appear from the return that the sum of 12,585/. was expended on 
the object; it appears that four years subsequent not above half that sum was 
so expended ; can you account for that diminution ?—I cannot account for it. 

1538. Does it not appear by the same return that for the last six years the 
sum expended lias been never less than twice as much as by iaw the East India 
Company were required to apply to this purpose, and in one year more than five 
times as much ?—It does. 

1539. It has been suggested, with a view to a unity of action in the adminis¬ 
tration of the British power in the East, that one Supreme Governor should be 
appointed, the governors in council of the subordinate presidencies being reduced 
to lieu tenant-governors with councils; can you state to the Committee from your 
experience of the Indian administration, what results would follow such alteration? 
—Iam not prepared to state what results would followsuch alteration; hut it would 
be a very great c hange from the existing system of'the three governments, and 
would vest in one individual a power so great, and the government of dominions so 
extensive, that I think one Supreme Governor would hardly be able to perform the 
functions of it satisfactorily, either to himself or to the authorities to whom he 
would be responsible. You may now and then have a Governor-general who 
from previous acquaintance with India, or from his habits of life and peculiar quali¬ 
fications, may be fitted to embrace a larger rule than another; but looking at what 
has taken place, especially during the Ava war, when Sir Thomas Munro was 
requested to remain at Madras during those operations,and also of the proceedino S 
against Bhurtpore, and referring also to other political occurrences in India, and 
to the situation in which the government of Bombay was placed at the commence¬ 
ment of the last Mahratta war, I think that it is most essential for the welfare and 
interest of India to retain the governments as they are at present constituted. I can 
however readily imagine that it might be expedient to give to the Governor- 
general greater latitude for the exercise of the powers of government than he at 
present possesses; and I can conceive no objection to ins being empowered to act 
in any part of India, that is, in Bengal, Madias, or Bombay; and that when he may 
be at either of the other presidencies he should take the chair in council, havino- 
as he would then possess, the aid and advice of those who would necessarily be 
conversant with the affairs of the presidency, and whose opinions the Governor- 
general I might or might not follow, as he should judge best forthe interests of India; 
exercising also the power, when at those presidencies, of acting contrary to the 
opinion of the whole council, if he should see fit, recording, as he is now called 
upon to do, his reasons for the course of policy that he might adopt; which reasons 
would necessarily be sent home, and be judged of by the authorities in England. 

1540. The suggestion referred to in the last question was accompanied with 
another suggestion for detaching the local administration of the government of 
Calcutta from the office of Governor-general, with a view to leave the Governor- 
general at liberty to transfer himself and his government and his court to such 
parts of India as he from time to time might think expedient; and it further con¬ 
templated the appointment of an efficient legislative council in India. Supposing 
the Governor-general relieved in those two points, should you then remain of 
opinion that the general administration of the three presidencies, administered by 
iieutenant-governors appointed under him, would be more than could be expected 
from a man qualified to fill that situation ?—I think so far as regards the mere act 
of government, it would be expecting more from anyindividual than lie could fairly 
be expected to perform. I would imagine a change in the Indian government 
which takes place within five or sixyears generally, and a Governor-general arriving 

in 
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in India comparatively ignorant, and almost certainly practically ignorant, at least-- 

of the system, and of course of the proceedings of the governments there ; he ^ >eter Avber, Esq. 
might then, under the proposed abolition of the subordinate governments, pro- 29 March 1832. 
ceed at once from Bengal to Madras or to Bombay, and follow a course of policy 
with regard to any native states under those presidencies, diametrically opposed 
to what was in operation, and not having the advice, counsel, and aid of a 
governor and council, who, under the present system, would necessarily be con¬ 
versant with the affairs of their respective presidencies, and the relation in which 
such presidency stood to the native states, pursue a course of policy very inju¬ 
rious to the character and interests of the British Government in India. 

With regard to a legislative council relieving the Governor-general from much 
labour, I have already taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee the num¬ 
ber of Regulations passed since 1793, and I have ventured to state that I do not 
consider the mere extent of labour as a reason for such a provision. I was pro¬ 
ceeding at the close of my last examination to express my opinion on the general 
question of a legislative council, upon which I was questioned, and stated that I 
ventured to entertain a different opinion from those which had been advanced, 
when the Committee adjourned to attend the House. It appears to me that the 
differences which have arisen between the Government of Bombay and the 
Supreme Court, in connection with other points that have been brought forward 
as to the nomination of a receiver by the Supreme Court at Calcutta to an estate 
in the Mofussil, and the powers such receiver was to exercise; also as to the 
powers of the Sudder Dewanny to commit for contempt within the jurisdiction 
or limits of the Supreme Court; and as to four natives who had been guilty of 
some criminal offences, and of which the Provisional Court disclaimed cognizance, 
have led more immediately to the formal proposition for the establishment of a 
legislative council. 

In addition, however, to the points already noticed, there are others of equal, 
if not far greater, moment, which it appears to me no legislative council that could 
now be formed in India would be competent to settle, and which I cannot for a 
moment conceive Parliament would allow to be decided upon by any legislative 
council whatever, such as defining the powers of the Supreme Court, especially 
its jurisdiction in criminal cases ; also the laws to which British subjects shall be 
amenable in the event of an unrestricted, or rather under an increased resort of 
British subjects and others to India; likewise the laws to which East Indians 
shall henceforth be subjected. They are viewed as natives of India; but in 
religion, language, education, and habits, they assimilate with British subjects. 

There is the important question also as to trial by jury in the Mofussil. 

These are all points of infinite moment to the character of our government and 
to the interests of the parties concerned, and can, I conceive, be only settled by the 
British Parliament, with the aid of those gentlemen who are now in this country, 
and who have had local experience, and filled high stations under the Crown and 
the Company in India, as well as with that of other professional men who have 
from their engagements been led to consider Indian jurisprudence. If this is 
done with that caution and deliberation which the subject calls for, many of the 
difficulties and embarrassments which have given rise to the proposition for a 
legislative council will be removed. 

The points then to be left either for the government as now constituted, or for 
a legislative council, would be, the framing Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations 
for the good government of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and on 
other matters connected with the well-being of the several interests within the 
limits of the Supreme Court. These are now not valid until registered by the 
Supreme Court; they are then sent home and publicly exhibited at the India 
House, and may be appealed against within 60 days of such exhibition, and His 
Majesty may disallow such Regulations within two years from their passing, 
should he see fit so to do. 

The number of these since 1793 have scarcely amounted to 150 for Bengal. 

The next point is the Regulations for the good government of the interior ; 
these are passed by the Governor-general in Council, under the 21 Geo. 3, and 
subsequent Acts. I may perhaps refer to a remark of the Marquis Wellesley, 
when stating the grounds upon which he proposed the establishment of the 
Calcutta College. His Lordship remarked : 

“The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial transactions are 
conducted in the native languages. The law which the Company’s judges are 
(445.—I.) z 4 bound 
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~7~ } Z I> oun cl to administer is not the law of England, but that law to which the natives 
eter u er, * sq. j iac | long been accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated 
29 March 1832. by the voluminous Regulations of the Governor-general or Governors in Council, 
as well as by the general spirit of the British Constitution. In addition to the 
ordinary judicial and executive functions of thejudges, magistrates, and collectors, 
thejudges, magistrates, and collectors occasionally act in the capacity of governors 
of their respective districts, employing the military, and exercising other extensive 
powers; they are likewise required from time to time to propose to the government 
such amendments of the existing laws, or such new laws as may appear to them 
to be necessary to the welfare and good government of their respective districts. 
In this view the servants employed in the departments of judicature and revenue 
constitute a species of subordinate legislative council to the government, and 
also a channel by which the government ought to be enabled at all times to 
ascertain the wants and wishes of the people.” 

Thus in a measure corroborating what had been stated in opposition to the 
formation in India of a legislative assembly, immediately preceding the Act of 
17 S 1 (for the idea is not a new one), viz. that Parliament was not called on to 
enact new laws for a new colony , but only to grant more extensive Regulations 
for a people who had long a constitution of their own. The only point is con¬ 
sideration, before the Regulations are passed. 

The question then appears to be, how can the best consideration be ensured 
upon every proposition for the enactment of a new Regulation. 

The Governor-general does not think that at the present moment India pre¬ 
sents the means for forming a legislative council, and proposes that the Supreme 
Government and the Supreme Court shall be the materials. 

A gentleman, to whose opinions on India matters much weight is attached, 
thinks such a council ought to be composed of a large number, comprising not 
only the Supreme Government and the Supreme Court, but some civil servants 
and some natives, and also the lieutenant-governor (supposing the change made) 
of Madras and Bombay, and that the council should meet on all propositions for a 
new Regulation, and discuss the same fully and deliberately; and in the event of all 
the members not being able to meet, that they should interchange their ideas in 
writing. It is difficult to imagine that such a proposal could have been seriously in¬ 
tended, more especially as promptitude is one of the arguments urged for the 
establishment of a legislative council; whereas a proposed law might originatein 
Calcutta, and have to travel from thence to Sirnlah, and then to Madras and 
Bombay, and find its way back to Calcutta before it passed into a law. Moreover, 
the benefit of oral discussion would be lost in such a scheme ; and after all, the 
Governor-general would not, as it appears to me, be relieved from the duty of 
considering the propriety of the proposed law, for he is to have the veto, and 
surely he could not be expected to give it until he had fully considered the subject. 

The time will no doubt arrive when India will be in a situation to legislate for 
herself; but till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to legislate tor her, 
and in so doing to be guided by those principles which are recorded at the com¬ 
mencement of the Regulations formed into a code in 1793 . 

By defining the powers of the Supreme Court, which I presume to think ought 
to be maintained under whatever changes may be made, in consideration of the 
number of British subjects under the denomination of East Indians, now little 
short of 30,000, and which must increase; added to whom will be the British 
subjects who may proceed under a less restricted intercourse with India: by 
ordaining, that all Rules, Ordinances and Regulations shall be submitted for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, who, if no legal objection exists, after a certain 
period shall be bound to register them, sending home, if they shall see fit, any 
objections to be considered by the King in Council, communication thereof being 
madetotheSupremeGovernment: by forming a subsidiary judicial Board toconsist 
ofa member of the SupremeCouncil.ajudge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
the advocate-general, or any other functionary at the presidency, such as the terri¬ 
torial and revenue secretary, whose duty it should be to consider any proposed 
Regulation, and transmit the same, with their sentiments, to the Governor-general 
in Council, where such proposed Regulation should lie a week for consideration; the 
evils now complained of, particularly thatof a want of sufficient deliberation before 
the adoption of a Regulation, would be remedied, and the important power of 
legislating for India, in the enlarged acceptation of the term, would still be pre¬ 
served to the British Parliament, and a further infringement of the principle of 

the 
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the legislative and executive powers of the state being separate and distinct, 
would be avoided. 

1541. Do you deem it advantageous to the interest of the administration of the 
government of India, that the governors of the subordinate presidencies should be 
more or less independent of the authority of the Governor-general ?—I do not 
think that there would be any detriment whatever to the efficiency of the subor¬ 
dinate governments, ifi in point of increase of charges, or any arrangements which 
might entail great additional expense on the revenues of India, they were subject 
to the control and even sanction of the Supreme Government, before any such 
increase of charge was carried into effect. Another point presents itself to my 
mind, in the supposition that the two subordinate governments are to be abolished, 
and one individual at each of those presidencies to be substituted under the title of 
lieutenant-governor, viz. that the army would necessarily be one army, instead of 
three separate armies as at present. Such a measure, from the character and 
composition of those armies, the different manner in which they are paid, the 
extensive duties which would necessarily devolve on one Commander-in-chief, on 
whom all the judicial matters relative to the interior arrangements of an army, con¬ 
sisting in the gross, I believe, of little short of 240,000 men, would present another 
very material objection to the abolition of the subordinate governments. 

1542. But although the armies should be combined under one commander, 
does it follow that they might not continue separate and distinct armies as at 
present, in all respects of organization ?—I am not aware that there would be 
insuperable difficulties arising out of that point; but that is a military question; 
at present the Commander-in-chief at each presidency has a voice in Council. 

1543. As the law now stands, can the Governor-general, in point of fact, pro¬ 
ceed on any great question of peace or war to any one of the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies, as to any one of the stations in his own immediate presidency; and can he, 
or can he not, there, on his own responsibility, in such critical affairs, direct every 
measure of the British power in India, recording the reasons why, on such emer¬ 
gency, he shall so supersede the local authorities ?—In a state of war, I apprehend 
that the Governor-general could do so, and he has done so; but considerable 
doubts have been entertained in this country as to the exact powers which the 
Governor-general possesses, and that is one of the points which it would be most 
important clearly to define and lay down in any future legislation with regard to 
India. 

1544. In point of fact, did not Lord Minto exercise that power in the year 1812, 
when he proceeded to Madras to take charge of the government there ?—Unques¬ 
tionably. My answer, with reference to the necessity of some special legislative 
enactment, grows out of the fact, that when the Governor-general, for the advan¬ 
tage of India, was desirous of carrying on the measures of his government, at a 
distance from Calcutta, legal objections were stated to exist to such a course of 
proceeding, in the despatch of July 1829 already referred to. 

1545. It has been stated, that to transfer the appointments of writers and 
cadets to public bodies, to the Universities for instance, would prevent the evil 
consequences apprehended from transferring such appointments to the Crown. 
Can you state to the Committee any opinion upon that subject which you have 
formed ?—So far as relates to the appointments of writers and cadets, I believe 
I have answered in my former evidence. 

1546. Applying the question to the uncontrolled exercise of Indian patronage 
by the Governor-general, what is your opinion with respect to the influence which 
the Crown would thereby exercise, if the patronage were placed in the Governor- 
general?—If I understand the question correctly, it is as to what power may be 
exercised with regard to the Indian patronage, supposing the original nomination 
of writers and cadets to be transferred to some public institutions or to the Univer¬ 
sities. It occurs to me that the whole patronage of India, supposing the present 
checks to be done away, and the government of India, so far as this country is 
concerned, placed in the hands of a Secretary of State, or of a minister of the 
Crown, be he whom he may, would necessarily be in the hands of the Governor- 
general, not controlled in the way which it is at the present moment. Now, every 
appointment is recorded ; every reason for a departure from the precise rules laid 
down for nominations in India is likewise placed upon the proceedings of govern¬ 
ment and sent home, and is thus vigilantly scrutinized both by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and by the Board of Commissioners. If no such check existed upon the 
exercise by the Governor-genera! of the extensive patronage which necessarily 
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- devolves upon him in India, I conceive he might use it in any way he pleased, 

Peter Auber, Esq. anc j suc h patronage would be open to great abuses. 

29 March 1832. 1547- The supposition implied in the question proposed to you was, that the 

original nomination of the young men sent out to India should be vested in the 
Universities or other public bodies, and should be the resultof public competition; 
do you mean, that in such case you would say, that it would be transferring the 
whole of the patronage into the hands either of the Crown, or of a Governor- 
general appointed by the Crown ?—I could never intend to imply any such thing. 

1548. On the contrary, would not such a system render the original appoint¬ 
ments independent both of the Crown and of the governing powers in India?— 
The original disposition of the patronage of writers and cadets would then neces¬ 
sarily be vested in some other body than the present, and would be bestowed, if 
I understand right, upon the Universities or public schools, to be contended for 
by public competition. I am not aware at the present moment that any power of 
patronage under those circumstances could be very largely exercised by the party 
deciding, with regard to the original appointment; but I do not consider the home 
patronage to be the only patronage which could be improperly used by individuals 
on a change in the government of India from the present system. It occurs to me, 
that the Indian patronage, as I havebeforestated, would devolve upon the Governors 
of India without the existing checks, and that unless similar checks were formed, 
those Governors might use such patronage under the recommendation or influence 
of the minister from whom they derived their appointments to India, and thus be 
made the means of that abuse which the present system was devised to prevent. 

1549- But it is supposed in the question, that they would receive their appoint¬ 
ments not through any individual agency, but as the result of public competition ? 
—So far as the writers and cadets were concerned in the original nomination, I 
have no reference to the abuse of patronage here, but it is to the exercise of the 
powers which would necessarily devolve upon the Governors in India, who 
would not be under the check which at present exists with respect to the distri¬ 
bution of that patronage, that my previous answer applies. 

1550. You have stated that you conceive that at present the patronage exercised 
in India is controlled, inasmuch as it is recorded and sent home, and vigilantly 
scrutinized by the authorities here; will you state to the Committee in what way it 
can be possible, that either the Court of Directors or the Board of Commissioners 
in this country can at present vigilantly scrutinize and control the preferments in 
India of individuals of whom they can know nothing ?—The records, as now sent 
home from India, contain the most minute description of tiie services, the character 
and conduct of every individual in the civil establishment. Perhaps I may exemplify 
it by stating, that when members of council for India are appointed by the Court 
of Directors, a list of civil servants within a given period of the standing of those 
servants, from whence it is proposed to select members of council, is laid before 
the Court of Directors, which list contains a complete statement of the whole 
course of a servant’s progress, from his arrival in India as a writer to the date at 
which it is proposed to appoint him to a seat in council. So it is with regard to 
every other civil servant in the establishment; and if it would not be troubling the 
Committee too much, I will take the liberty of reading a letter, which has parti¬ 
cular reference to the course now observed with regard to the patronage in India, 
and the scrutiny which is exercised by the authorities here, or rather the knowledge 
which they possess of the course pursued by the government abroad. It is an 
extract of a letter from the Chairman and Deputy of the Court of Directors to 
Lord Ellenborough, dated in November 1829 : “ The Legislature has placed the 
local governments in subordination to the government at home, and it has exacted 
from them obedience to the orders issued by the constituted authorities in this 
country. The Legislature has provided, that all the Company’s servants in India, 
civil and military, under the rank of Governor-General and Governor, shall, in 
the first instance, receive their appointments from the Court of Directors ; that 
the members of council shall, excepting in particular cases, be nominated by the 
Court, and that the Governor-general and Governors shall likewise be appointed 
by the Court, with the approbation of the King. The Legislature has em¬ 
powered the Court of Directors to recall the Governor-General and other 
Governors, and to remove from office, or dismiss from their service, any of their 
servants, civil or military; and as a security against excessive lenity or undue 
indulgence on the part of the Court, it has conferred upon the Crown the power, 
under His Majesty’s sign manual, countersigned by the President of the 
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Board of Commissioners, of vacating appointments and commissions, and of - 

recalling any of the Company’s servants, civil or military, from the Governor- P^r Awber, Esq. 

general downward. By these provisions, the fortune of every servant of the 29 March 1832- 

Company in India is made dependent on the home authorities ; and as long as 

the powers with which the latter are thus entrusted continue to be properly and 

seasonably exercised, there appears to us to be little ground for apprehension 

that the Indian functionaries will forget that they are accountable agents, and 

still less that this forgetfulness will be generated by so inadequate a cause as an 

occasional delay here, not in issuing necessary instructions, nor in replying to 

special references, but in reviewing their past proceedings. 

“ The Legislature having thus provided sufficient securities against theindepen- 
denceand irresponsibility of the governments in India, has, with a just appreciation 
of the distance and all the extraordinary circumstances attending the connexion 
between the two countries, not only left to the governments there the distri¬ 
bution and disposal of all the Company’s establishments, civil and military, and 
the power of suspending from the service such individuals as may be guilty of 
misconduct, but has delegated to them powers of legislation, and to the Governor- 
general, individually and temporarily, some of the most important rights of 
sovereignty, such as declaring war, making peace and concluding treaties with 
foreign states; and whilst it has enacted, that the wilful disobeying, or the wil¬ 
fully omitting,forbearingorneglectingto execute theordersofthe Court of Directors 
by the local functionaries, shall be deemed a misdemeanor at law, and madeitpunish- 
ableas such, the enactment is qualified with the exception of cases of necessity, 
the burthen of the proof of which necessity lies on the party so disobeying, &c. 

“ Nor do the powers thus conferred (large as they are) exceed the exigencies of 
the case. It would be superfluous in addressing your Lordship to enlarge on the 
magnitude of the trust reposed in the local governments, and the difficulties with 
which it is encompassed, difficulties so many andso great, as to bealmost insuperable, 
if experience had not shown that to a great extent at least they may be surmounted. 

The imposition of the various checks with which the system abounds presupposes 
the grant of a liberal confidence in those to whom power is delegated. The indi¬ 
viduals selectedformembers ofthedifferentcouncilsofgovernmentareusually men 
of mature experience, who have distinguished themselves in the several gradations 
of the service. At the head of the two subordinate governments are generally 
placed persons who have recommended themselves to the homeauthoritiesby their 
eminent attainments, extensive local knowledge, tried habits of business, and useful 
services in India, or persons sent from this country, who, without exactly the same 
recommendations, are on other grounds supposed to possess equal qualifications. 

The office of Governor-general has usually been filled by noblemen of elevated 
rank and character, who in some instances have held high offices of state in England, 
and who in going to India with the qualities of British statesmen, have there the 
means of acquiring a personal knowledge of the country and the people whom they 
are sent to govern; and the allowances of the Governor-general, other governors 
and members, as well of the supreme as of the subordinate governments, are fixed 
on a most liberal scale, suitable not to the character of mere executive agents, but 
to the greatness of discretionary trusts and the weight of their responsibility. 

“It is by no means our intention, in submitting the foregoing considerations, 
to apologize for any want of promptitude or regularity on the part of the local 
governments in reporting their proceedings to the Court, or to absolve the Court 
from the obligation of carefully revising those proceedings, and communicating 
their sentiments thereupon within a reasonable time, and above all, of enforcing 
strict obedience to their orders where no sufficient reason is given for suspending 
or modifying them : all that we mean to infer is, that when the relative characters, 
positions, and powers of the constituted authorities at home and abroad are duly 
considered, a minute interference in the details of Indian administration was not 
contemplated by the Legislature, and that as long as a general supervision is 
watchfully exercised, and no proceedings of importance are kept back from 
bservation, overlooked or neglected, its intentions are not necessarily defeated 
oby an arrear of correspondence on matters of minor moment. 

“It is doubtless indispensable that the home authorities shall exercisethe utmost 
caution and circumspection in the selection of their Indian governors, and in the 
choice of fit persons for the councils ofgovernment; that they shall constantly and 
vigilantly inspect the proceedings of those governments, as they may affect the 
interests of the State as well as the characters and prospects of individuals; that 
(445. —I.) a a 2 commendation 
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'—-- commendation and censure be impartially distributed, and that in cases of manifest 

Peter Auber, E*q j ncom p e t ence or gross misconduct, the extreme measure of removal from office 
33 March 1832. be resorted to. It is incumbent on them to take care that, in our political 
relations with|foreign powers, justice and moderation are uniformly observed, that 
the discipline and general efficiency of the army are maintained, and that in the 
business of internal administration,the welfare of the native population is sedulously 
consulted. It is obligatory on them narrowly to scrutinize and control the 
public expenditure, to keep a watchful eye over all their servants, to see that 
distinguished merit is adequately encouraged and rewarded, that the undeserving 
are not promoted by favour, and that evil-doers are not improperly shielded from 
the punishment due to delinquency. It is also within their province to convey 
to the local governments such instructions as may from time to time be deemed 
expedient with a view to these or other subjects, and to enforce obedience to their 
orders when transgressed or imperfectly executed without valid reasons.” 

1551. Your answer went in the first instance to show the existence of a con¬ 
trol and vigilant scrutiny exercised by the home authorities over the patronage 
of the Governor-general in India, and which control you consider would cease 
to exist in the event of the substitution of some other public organ for the Court 
of Directors at home; and you have instanced this by the care that is taken to 
ascertain the character and qualifications of individuals selected to be members 
of council in India ; are not the members of council nominated at present by the 
Court of Directors, and not by the Governor-general?—What I wished to 
exemplify to the Committee was, the minute knowledge that the Court of Directors 
possess of all nominations made in India, of the progress of their servants, and 
of their appointment from one station to another, and of the duties they perform. 
At the present moment there is, I conceive, a check both on the part of the 
Board of Control and on the part of the Court of Directors in the exercise by 
the Governor-general of his patronage, which patronage is made by selecting 
civil servants according to their seniority, as prescribed by the Act of Parliament, 
unless there is any reason for a different course of proceeding ; and whilst it is 
true that the Governor-general selects from the military service military men for 
civil stations, it is a practice objected to, and for which he is obliged to assign 
reasons. Unless some strict’provision or check shall exist in future, as now does 
exist, the Governor-general will of course be at liberty to exercise his patronage 
as lie might see fit, without any control. 

1552. In point of fact, is it your belief that any real control is exercised over 
the appointments in India of the commissioners, judges of circuit, members of 
the courts of revenue, and of other Boards ; in short, of tfie detail of the patronage 
in that country?—I conceive that the patronage in that country is carried on as 
prescribed, in the manner I have already stated, by the Regulations, and if there 
was not the check that now exists, which I conceive the Governor-general is 
perfectly aware of he might exercise it to a large and imperious extent. 

1553. Are the Committee to understand that the only substantial check at 
present in operation is the check of the regulation of seniority?—That is one of 
the checks. 

1554. Why are you to assume that that check would not be equally available 
under the one system as under the other?—I consider the great advantage of the 
present system is publicity, and the impossibility of abuse by the existence of the 
two co-ordinate authorities, each watching the other. I think it forms a check, 
and prevents the continued abuse in any way of the patronage in India. 

1555. Has the vigilant scrutiny of which you have spoken, practically led to 
any interference with the patronage exercised in India on the part of the Court 
of Directors ?—If the question be whether the Court of Directors have them¬ 
selves interfered with the patronage, I believe that they may in the course of the 
last 17 years, from 1814 to the present time, have recommended one or two 
distinguished servants, who have been in this country, to the particular notice 
of the governments abroad on their return to India; but such recommendation 
has necessarily been subjected to confirmation by the Board of Commissioners ; 
and when the Court of Directors have wished to recommend a servant to the 
particular notice of the governments abroad, and the Board have not seen suffi¬ 
cient reason for that recommendation, they have annulled it. If the question 
have reference to any interference by the Court on account of an appointment 
improperly made in India, instances, but very rare ones, could be found, and 
that fact establishes the efficiency of the check. 


1556. Can 
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1556. Can you inform the Committee, from your experience of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, what have been the opinions of Governors-general as to the character of 
the civil servants of the East India Company?—I am not aware that the opinions 
of the Governors-general have been other than favourable to the Indian service, 
and to the qualifications of the servants of the Company in India; but I have 
no immediate testimony to produce of any particular Governor-general. There 
is a letter on record from the late Mr. Canning, who will be admitted to have 
been a most competent judge, to the Chairs, of the 21st of September 1818, in 
which he bears the strongest testimony to the character of the servants generally. 
It had reference to the selection of a Governor for Bombay. Mr. Canning wrote: 

“ But the extraordinary zeal and ability which have been displayed by so many 
of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the course of the late brilliant 
and complicated war, and the peculiar situation in which the results of that war 
have placed the affairs of your presidency at Bombay, appeared to me to con¬ 
stitute a case in which a deviation from the general practice in favour of your 
own service might be at once becoming and expedient. 

“ It further appeared to me that the compliment to your servants would be 
the more distinguished if suggested by a previous declaration of the readiness 
of the King’s Government to concur in such a choice, should the Court of 
Directors think proper to propose it. 

“ To have coupled such a declaration with the name of any one individual 
would have been to expose the motives of it to a misconstruction. To have 
named none would have been to retain altogether undiminished the power of 
objecting to any individual nomination. 

“ The gentlemen whose names I have mentioned have been selected by me 
as conspicuous examples of desert in the various departments of your service, 
and on that scene of action which has been most immediately under our observa¬ 
tion. I mean no disparagement to others, whose eminent qualities may stand 
fairly in competition with theirs; and I may add, that there is but one of the 
three with whom I have the honour of a personal acquaintance. 

“On whomever your preference shall fall, it will always be a great satisfaction 
to me to have had this opportunity of recording not only my admiration of the 
talents and conduct of those gentlemen whose names I have specified, but the high 
and just estimation in which I hold the general merit and character of your servants.” 

1557- It has been stated as one of the causes why Europeans have borne an 
inferior reputation in India, that the indigo factories managed by them have been 
necessarily left, to an inferior class of persons, persons not qualified for so great 
a trust, the persons who own or support such factories not having been allowed 
to send home for any persons whom they thought likely to be good managers; 
can you state to the Committee any and what obstacles now existing, which pre¬ 
vent the owners and supporters of indigo factories from sending home for any 
persons whatever ?—I am not aware of any restrictions upon individuals who 
possess indigo manufactories in India from sending home for parties in any way; 
and I believe that, with comparatively few exceptions, all applications that have 
been made in this country by individuals to proceed to India as indigo planters, 
or to assist in indigo manufactories, have been complied with. 

1588. Has the Court of Directors been in the habit of granting or of refusing 
permission to persons to proceed to India, on their producing any applications 
from managers or owners of indigo factories in the East, desiring such persons 
to proceed to India in their employment ?—I believe there is a Return before 
this Committee of the number of licenses granted by the Court of Directors, 
and it appears by that Return, that of the requests of parties to join indigo 
planters, from the year 1814 to the year 1813, 106 were granted by the Court 
of Directors. I think 11 parties were refused, of which 11, four were granted 
by the Board ; but the number of indigo manufactories in India generally, 
comprising the whole of the country from Delhi to Calcutta, is about 899. 
The number of European proprietors is 119, and of European assistants about 354. 
The total Europeans connected with those are 473. 

1559- Does the East India Company possess any official record of the number 
of indigo plantations, the names of the parties to whom they belong, the number 
of Europeans connected with them ; and if so, can you furnish to the Committee 
such a statement embracing such particulars?— I have no doubt such a Return 
can be furnished. 

1560. Are you aware what is the total amount of the annual expense of the 
entire East India House Establishment ?—I think I stated in my first evidence 
(445.—I.) a a 3 the 
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the gross amount, comprising almost every branch of the establishment: I do 
not immediately recollect the exact amount. 

1561. What proportion of that expenditure should you say was incurred by 
the Company in their commercial capacity?—I think I stated, that about 72,000/. 
of the 350,000/. or 360,000/. was political, but I am not quite certain as to 
the exact sum. 

1562. Of the mass of public business now transacted at the East India House 
what proportion should you say might be attributed to the mercantile transactions 
of government ?—I should say, a very considerable part, if, when in speaking of 
the East India House, the whole of the warehouse establishment (which of course 
is a very considerable part) is to be taken in. 

Alexander Duncan Campbell, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

1563. WILL you state to the Committee what appear to you to be the defects in 
the existing system for the education of the civil servants of the Indian govern- 
ment in England?—The chief defects in the education of the civil service in this 
country appear to me to be, that they leave England too young, before their educa¬ 
tion is completed, and that, by the arrangements made at home, the whole of the 
civil service for India are insulated, like an Indian caste,from the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, thereby depriving them of all opportunity for forming connexions 
with young men of their own age likely to be employed in public situations in the 
mother country. It also appears to me that,from their abilities being tried together 
at the same establishment at a very early age, their relative capacity for public em¬ 
ployment is too soon settled ; and that, in consequence, on their arrival in India, 
there is less emulation between them than would existif they arrived in that country 
without their abilities being known to each other. But the most lamentable defect 
in the education of the civil service in this country is the want of instruction, not 
only in the principles of general law best calculated to assist our judicial tribunals, 
but in the pecuhni tcnuies of land in India, ignorance of which leads subsequently 
to the greatest errors, both in our revenue settlements and in our judicial decrees. 
I theiefoie conceive, that young men should proceed to India at a more advanced 
age than at pieseut, that then education in this country should be similar to that 
for the highest situations in England, and should further embrace instruction in 
the Indian tenures and Indian codes, as well as in the general principles of the 
civil or Roman law. A knowledge of the native languages can easily be acquired in 
India. Perhaps,as remotely connected with this subject, I may mention one or two 
circumstances which appear to me to depress the civil service generally in India: 
I allude particularly to their classification as “senior” and “junior merchants ” 
“ factors,” and “ writers,” obsolete denominations, recommended for abolition by 
the Marquis Wellesley; also to their relative rank with their brethren in the army, 
and to their being excluded altogether,even such as have risen to the most eminent 
situations, from those honorary distinctions which have been extended to their 
fellow-servants in the Military department. Formerly, the highest grade in the 
Indian army was that of colonel; and the present relative rank of the civil service 
with the army was settled at that period. The higher grades in the army have 
since been opened to the mihtaiy, without any corresponding alteration in the 
rank of the civil service ; and whilst the civil service rise, after 12 years, to a 
rank corresponding with that of lieutenant-colonel,all further advancement ceases. 
Such advancement may possibly commence too soon, but it should not stop 
altogether, especially at that period when the members of the civil service rise 
to the highest employments in the state. I allude to these points, as depressing 
that esprit de corps which it is desirable to cherish in all branches of the service! 
The want of union, also, in the civil service at the three presidencies, appears to 
me a further defect, as confining the selection for employment by the Governor- 
general chiefly to one presidency', and as depriving each presidency of those 
advantages which a reciprocal communication of improvements, by an inter¬ 
change of public officers from one to the other, would obviously confer upon 
the whole. I would also add, that if the natives are to be more extensively 
employed in details, it is of the greater importance that the Europeans to be 
employed in superintendence and control should be the cream of British talent 
selected by competition, not average talent only, as under the present system ’ 

1564. Are there any defects in the existing system at Madras more particularly 
to which you would direct the attention of the Committee?—When the Committee 
of Public Instruction at Madras was joined with the College Board, at my sug¬ 
gestion, by Sir Thomas Munro, I delivered to him a paper, strongly recommending 

that 
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that the junior civil servants at Madras should be attached to the various offices 
in the interior, instead of remaining at the presidency. That suggestion was not 
adopted by him ; and I consider it highly desirable that the junior civil servants 
there should be removed from the metropolis immediataly on their arrival. I 
have the memorandum in question, which I will, with the permission of the 
Committee deliver in. 

[ The Witness delivered in the same. Vide Appendix.'] 

1565. Do you know what prevented Sir Thomas Munro from acting on the sug¬ 
gestions contained in this paper ?—I am not aware. I soon afterwards left the 
presidency; but my impression from personal communication with Sir Thomas, 
was, that he was highly favourable to the suggestion. He acted upon that part of 
it which proposed the union of the two Boards ; and I conclude that it was only 
the multiplicity of other business which prevented his adopting the remaining part 
of the plan suggested, for he personally expressed himself in favour of it to me. 
I may perhaps explain, with reference to the system pursued at Madras for the 
junior civil servants, that it is very different from that pursued in Bengal. The 
allowances of the young men depend entirely upon their proficiency in the native 
languages. They are fixed, on first entering college, at about 240/. per annum, 
and are raised, on the acquisition of a sufficient knowledge to transact business in 
one language without the aid of an interpreter, to about 330/., and when the 
student acquires a similar knowledge of a second language, to about 460/. per 
annum. The students have never been congregated together in one building as in 
Bengal, the college being merely a hall in which they are examined, and in which 
the natives are instructed, who areconnected either with the education ofthejunior 
civil servants, or with the improved education of the natives generally in the 
interior. The consequence has been, that at Madras we have had very rare 
instances of extravagance : far the greater part of the service for many years have 
been entirely free from debt. On quitting the college, those few who have been 
involved in debt have left it owing sums generally less than 400/. or 500/. There 
have been one or two instances, in a long period of years, in which particular 
individuals have exceeded that limit, but they have been marked by the strong dis¬ 
pleasure of the government; and a feeling pervades the service of Madras, that such 
extravagance nearly Operates to preclude promotion to any high situation in the 
service. 

1566. From your experience in India, in what respect does it appear to you that 
either the executive or legislative powers of the government in India require or are 
susceptible of practical improvement ?—The great evil which appears to me to per- 
vadeourGovernmentin India is one partially feltat home also,from the very nature 
of our Indian administration. I mean the evilarising from disunion of authority, and 
the operation of conflicting principles in the different branches of thepublic service. 
The officers of the same state, necessarily divided into separate departments, instead 
of being subjected to the control or review of successive heads,placed in due subor¬ 
dination to each other, and therefore enforcing uniform principles, emanating from 
a common central superior, directing the whole, find themselves under distinct 
authorities, in a great degree independent of each other, consequently acting on 
separate, and often conflicting principles, which necessarily bring their subordi¬ 
nate authorities into perpetual collision. Each separate act of the subordinates 
in India is, under such a system, liable to draw their independent superiors into 
long discussions, involving the general principles, which each respectively has long 
adopted, without any common consent, for the regulation of its own department, 
and to which each adheres with the tenacity of habit. To this cause may be 
traced not only the well known differences between the local governments and 
the King’s courts in India ; but also most of the voluminous discussions between 
the officers of the three presidencies, and between the officers of the same presi¬ 
dency in its various independent departments, which have caused public men in 
India to be reproached for a vice inseparable, I fear, from the present system of 
the Government itself. The great object, in my opinion, therefore should be 
to give to European control the vigour and strength of unity in the executive 
government of India, commencing from the Governor-general downwards. It 
may perhaps be impossible to unite the judicial functions with the other depart¬ 
ments of the state; otherwise, I conceive that the old Indian system, by which 
the whole civil authority was vested in one person, subjected of course to a series 
of controlling officers in the same, but not in any conflicting, distinct or inde¬ 
pendent department, would be far the best system in India for the executive 
government. I think a Governor-general, with lieutenant-governors under him at 
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districts under them again, confining themselves to the department of supervision 
and control, without throwing away European talent in the details of government, 
which should be vested entirely in the natives, would be a very superior system 
to that now existing in India. Of course I include the necessary establishments 
of secretaries attached to each of the high controlling authorities at the different 
presidencies ; and if they were permitted to act as councillors to the local lieu¬ 
tenant-governors, recording their sentiments for the information of the authorities 
at home, where they might differ in opinion upon any subject of importance, con¬ 
flicting discussions would cease, due subordination would be enforced, and a vigour 
would be infused into our government, by consolidating power, highly beneficial 
to our interests in India. Besides, whole volumes of correspondence, arising from 
differences of opinion amongst the subordinate Boards and their local officers in 
opposite branches of the service, might be saved. With regard to the legislative 
authority in India, one great defect is the existence of different local codes in the 
provinces under each of the three presidencies. The enactments of the local 
governments are also scattered in so unconnected a shape as to render it difficult 
for any individual to make himself at once master of the whole referring to any 
single subject. I speak the more confidently from having been engaged in pub¬ 
lishing in India a new edition of the Madras code of laws; and I quite concur 
with those who recommend the formation of anew code of laws for India in India 
itself. In its formation, the great object should be to facilitate the Legislature 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the evils under which the people really labour. 
At present our law in India, especially our revenue code, savours too much of 
the technicalities of English law, and is ill adapted to the feelings of the people ; 
our enactments are also in general drawn up by persons around the government 
who have little personal information respecting the real grievances of the people 
in the provinces. Any new system, therefore, for the formation of a legislature, 
should include as its chief object the selection of such individuals, not only Euro¬ 
peans but natives, as would be most likely to give the government a clear insight 
into the grievances of which the inhabitants complain. This, I think, might be 
done by allowing the local governments to select both natives and Europeans to 
furnish their opinions, in writing, on the laws, and to suggest such new laws as 
they may consider expedient. I say in writing, because I would include so 
numerous a body of the local functionaries, as well as others, that it might be 
impossible, without putting a stop to the details of civil government, to congregate 
the whole together at one place. Independently of these local members, other 
natives and Europeans might be selected from each of the presidencies to attend 
the Governor-general, in whom the legislative authority should centre ; and such 
European officers might act with great benefit, both as a legislative council and 
as secretaries of state, moving about with the Governor-general from one presi¬ 
dency or station to another, as might be expedient, and discussing the suggestions 
and opinions received from those who are in fixed stations ; to whom also I have 
suggested, that a share in the legislation should be given. The principal danger 
to be avoided would be the granting too great a preponderance to such latter 
officers, necessarily employed in drawing up the law, in comparison with those 
who are fixed in the provinces. I think it highly desirable that a distinguished 
lawyer, such as the Chief Justice at any of the presidencies, should be associated 
with such a council, when held at the presidency ; but I conceive it should be less 
the object to introduce the technicalities of English law, than to prevent the 
enactments of the Indian government from infringing the great principles of 
general law, without reference to the peculiarities of our own code. I would 
not, therefore, give any preponderance in such a council to gentlemen of the 
legal profession, and conceive that men well versed in the principles of general 
government may befound amongst the secretaries, to be selected by theGovernor- 
general, without nominating any person of that description from the mother 
country. 

I567. Would the system of improvement in the executive administration of the 
Indian government, as suggested by you, lead, in your opinion, to economy as 
well as to increased efficiency ?—I think, certainly, that it might be arranged so 
as greatly to reduce the existing establishments. It includes, as I have before 
explained, the employment of natives in all possible situations of detail, and con¬ 
fining the European civil servants to superintendence and control exclusively. 
At present we enter too much into details, and a great deal of European talent 
is now thus thrown away in India. The employment of natives in such duties 
would no doubt greatly diminish the present expenditure. Indeed, such a sys¬ 
tem has, to a certain extent been already acted on at Madras. 


1568. You 
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156S. You spoke of a collision. Will you explain to the Committee what is 
meant by that expression ?—By collision, I alluded to conflicting opinions being 
held by the officers of the same government in distinct independent departments, 
upon the same subject; as for instance in the Judicial department, opposed to 
the Revenue; or in the Magisterial department, opposed to both. Very opposite 
constructions of the same law have been given by the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
and by the Court of Sudder Adawlut, two separate controlling Boards, quite 
independent of each other; and the subordinate officers, acting upon the con¬ 
struction given by their controlling authorities respectively, have at once come 
into collision. I would instance the case of the purchase of lands by the head 
native servants in the district of Tanjore, annulled by the Board of Revenue, 
of which I was a member, on the ground of their being contrary to the Regula¬ 
tions of 1802, but which enactments I afterwards found, on joining the Sudder 
Adawlut, were considered by them applicable only to zemindanj lands. The 
government had no douht of the expediency of annulling these purchases; but 
finding the Sudder Adawlut construe the law differently from the Board, many 
months passed without the measure being carried into effect; and when I left the 
presidency, the government had directed a new law to be enacted, similar to 
one in the Bengal code, in order to give effect to the construction put upon the 
code by the Board of Revenue, which had been opposed by the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut. 

1569- Is not such collision incident, more or less, necessarily, to the very exist- 
ence of two distinct tribunals; and does it imply more than a difference of legal 
decision in the Court of the Vice-Chancellor, the Court of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal to the House of Lords?—What I should wish to see 
introduced would be a system of appeal and control from one subordinate body to 
a superior superintending one, such as the question implies. The evil complained 
of is such as would exist, were one set of officers in England acting under the 
English, and another under the Scotch courts of law, neither being subordinate 
to the other, each independent, and the principles on which each acts being con¬ 
sequently quite distinct, and often conflicting. 

1570. Does the answer assume that there is necessarily any ignorance on the part 
of the supreme authority of the principles upon which the subordinate authority 
has decided, any more than in the case of the Supreme Tribunal of Appeal sitting in 
England ; is there implied any ignorance of the judicial decisions of the inferior 
courts in Scotland from which appeals are made?—I did not suppose any ignorance 
of the decision. I suppose that the Board of Revenue, the independent control¬ 
ling power in the Fiscal department, opened the code, and construed it to the best 
of their knowledge, giving instructions to their inferior authorities to act upon that 
construction. This construction is then called in question by the lower judicial 
officers in the provinces, who thus come into collision with the local revenue offi¬ 
cers ; and it becomes necessary for the former to have the opinion of their distinct 
controlling tribunal in the Judicial department. The construction put by that 
tribunal, the highest controlling authority in the Judicial department, differs from 
the construction put upon the law T by the highest controlling authority in the 
Revenue department: the same law is construed differently by separate inde¬ 
pendent controlling Boards; and these opposite constructions have brought their 
subordinate officers into collision with each other. I therefore advocate a system 
of government which would unite the controlling authorities, and place all the 
subordinate officers under one united superintending power. 

1571. Is not such a system disadvantageous, if it be necessarily to be found as 

an accompaniment to the advantage of having a system of control and review?_ 

I conceive that collision would be entirely avoided by a system exclusively of 
superintendence and control, quite distinct from that of checks, by bodies acting 
independently of each other. What I have in view will perhaps be best illustrated 
by the instance of Mr. Chaplin, as commissioner in the Deccan, or of Lord 
William Bentinck, uniting the powers of the Revenue Board with those of the 
Judge of Circuit, and placing him as the common superintendant over the 
authorities both in the Revenue and the Judicial department; a system which I 
do not think could fail, if the gentlemen selected were eminent revenue men, and 
had been relieved from the overwhelming details of the Court of Circuit. Control 
may thus be rendered more efficient when brought nearer to the inferior agency, 
and the whole being vested in one person, instead of being divided between 
distinct independent tribunals under no subordination to each other, the inferior 
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agency to be controlled, will act under the same construction of the law, instead of 
proceeding, as I have before stated, on adverse or conflicting constructions of it. 

1572. In the event of a Legislative Council being established in India, do you 
think it would be necessary, upon system, to exclude the natives from it ?—By no 
means. I think it highly desirable that they should he admissible into it; though 
at one of the presidencies with which I am best acquainted, I think it would be 
difficult at present to select any native sufficiently distinguished by his rank and 
consideration in society to be associated with European gentlemen, such as would 
be qualified for the high situation of councillors attendant on the Governor- 
general. Many natives might be selected perfectly capable of giving the most 
valuable advice in the provinces, not attendant on the Governor-general, but 
fixed. I apprehend, however, that at first the feelings of the natives of the 
country will find vent more easily through the local European officers than 
through any native, unless he is selected by the people themselves. For the 
natives, unaccustomed to such a situation, will at first feel much at a loss to 
collect the opinions of their countrymen; and unless a popular selection is made, 
the people, accustomed as they are to represent all their grievances to the local 
European officers, will be inclined to place more confidence in them than even 
in their own countrymen, unless they have a voice in their nomination, or they 
are known to them personally or by repute. 

1573. You stated to the Committee that you thought it would be a great im¬ 
provement in our system of Indian government to revert to the old system of 
uniting the control of the Revenue and Judicial departments in the same persons; 
is it not the case that, under that system, the greatest abuse was found to result 
from such an union ?—I am aware of no greater abuses under an union of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments than under their separation; they have never 
been completely united since the time of Lord Cornwallis. The Magisterial or 
Police department has been united with the Revenue department; but the judicial 
functions, except in petty criminal cases, such as in this country are cognizable by 
a justice of the peace, have continued hitherto exclusively in the judicial, a per¬ 
fectly distinct department. Abuses in India will always exist, particularly in the 
Revenue department. According to the various systems of' revenue manage¬ 
ment pursued, we may see them more or less, or may be excluded from the sight 
of them. But the abuses still exist the same, though perhaps Jess observed by 
Europeans in one district than in another; and, for the people, the best system 
of revenue management is that by which Europeans obtain the best insight into 
abuses; for unless we know them, we cannot check or punish them. No one 
should judge of revenue systems by revenue abuses, in India. The best managed 
districts are those where abuses are best seen and exposed ; and the only mode 
of eradicating abuse completely, is by strengthening the hands of the superin¬ 
tending authority, not weakening it by a division of power. Abuses are much 
more likely to be checked under such an union of authority, than under the 
present system; its practicability alone is that of which I doubt. 

1574. Will you explain what you mean by the union of the Judicial and Revenue 
departments?—I allude to a separate class of native officers in the management 
of the revenue, acting independently of a distinct class of native officers in the set¬ 
tlement of judicial disputes, but both liable to the superintendence and control of 
one European authority, in whom it would consequently become necessary to vest 
judicial powers, so far as to decide on cases in appeal; but on cause shown I would 
not limit the appeal to him only. A further appeal, only upon cause shown, 
might still be allowed to a higher European tribunal. It is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence that the European controlling authority should possess an insight into the 
proceedings of the natives, both in the Revenue and Judicial departments, for he 
is enabled by his knowledge of the one to correct the irregularities of the other, 
which frequently would not come to his knowledge, if he were left dependent for 
information only upon one class of the tribunals under him. My own information 
as a revenue officer was of material benefit to me as a judge of appeal in con¬ 
trolling some of the native judicial functionaries, and few have more exposed or 
punished native abuses in all departments of the service. I therefore speak from 
experience when I say that it is impossible to do so successfully, without some such 
union of authority, dhere should be a wide door open for appeal, to prevent 
injustice and to correct error; but many a corrupt native servant now escapes, by 
availing himself judiciously of our present divided and conflicting tribunals. 

1515 . It 
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1575. It is in evidence before the Committee, that for the 16 years previous 
to 1830, the number of folio volumes of correspondence received at the India 
House amounted to 12,414, being nearly double the number received during the 
previous 16 years ; can you devise any ether ineans of abating this nuisance than 
by the substitution of a more efficient and vigorous system of executive govern¬ 
ment in India itself?—-I cannot. 

1576' Is it your opinion that such might be the consequence of the adoption 
of some such plan as you have suggested ?—The plan I have suggested is exceed¬ 
ingly vague, but I have no doubt that by filling up some such outline, a good 
system might be matured, under which a vast quantity of the existing corre¬ 
spondence in India woidd cease. The evil mentioned also arises from the home 
authorities interfering, as I apprehend, too much in matters of detail. By grant¬ 
ing the superior authorities in India more ample powers on such subjects, they 
would render unnecessary the transmission of a great part of the present corre¬ 
spondence to this country. 

1577* Ic all that part of the correspondence, for instance, which relates to the 
addition to salaries and remunerations of different kinds to an amount not exceed¬ 
ing a few hundred rupees, might it not be sufficient that the government should 
be called upon to make a monthly statement of any additions that may have been 
made to any salaries, gratuities or remunerations within that period?—I should 
think it quite sufficient if such a statement were drawn out monthly, that it should 
be forwarded quarterly or half-yearly to this country, the local authorities being 
vested with power in the meantime to disburse the public money to a limited 
extent, subject to supervision here. 

1578. Again, with regard to the delays in communications between the govern¬ 
ments at home and abroad; do any means of remedying the existing evil occur 
to you ?—None, except an union of the authorities in this country similar to 
what I have suggested regarding those in India. If the authorities here vested 
greater powers in matters of detail in the local governments, more time would be 
left for both to conduct the correspondence between the two countries on more 
important subjects ; but I conceive that this would also be greatly facilitated by 
confining the correspondence with the mother country to one channel, namely, 
the Governor-General, issuing from him to the subordinate local governments, 
and thereby relieving them and the authorities here from all direct correspondence. 

1579- You have stated the necessity of concentrating and simplifying the organ 
of government in India ; does it appear to you that advantage would result from 
a similar process being applied to the authorities at home?—Undoubtedly; at 
present no one in India understands who is the real authority in this country. 
The Indian government in this country is so divided between the controlling 
Board and the Court of Directors, and the details of such division on any given 
subject are so little known, even to the East India Company’s servants in India, 
that they are ignorant where representations are most likely to be effectual. I 
conceive it to be highly desirable that those bodies should be united into one, 
and publicity thus given to the authority really' responsible. 

1580. Was your ground of quitting your appointment in India that of ill-health ? 

-—I left India solely in consequence of a sudden attack of abscess in the liver, 
for which I was cut at sea, and which at seven days’ notice obliged me to 
embark for England so suddenly, as to leave all my affairs there in the greatest- 
confusion. 

1581. Are you aware whether inconvenience has arisen from civil servants in 
India not being aware of the definition of the several powers of the two authori¬ 
ties at home, and consequently finding a reluctance to communicate with either 
of them lest offence should be given to the other?—I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that if gentlemen in India knew more precisely the influential source wllehce 
ol'dels on any particular subject proceed, they would much more readily than at 
present address representations to that authority; at present it is so vague, and 
divided amongst so many, that we are much at a loss occasionally to guess the 
precise source whence instructions issue, or with whom we may most effectually 
communicate. 

1582. Then you would lead theCommittee to conclude, that the double authority 
at home does, in certain cases, prevent that more full anti probably useful com¬ 
munication of the servants in India with the home authorities, which if it were but 
single would be the rule, and perhaps thereby impedes, in some degree, the zeal of 
the servants in India in the performance of their respective duties?—Undoubtedly. 
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1583. Have you observed any remarkable prestige to exist on the minds of the 
natives of India in favour of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
the weakening of which, by any alteration of the constitution of the authorities 
at home, might be injurious to British interests?—None whatever. I do not 
think that any native in India has a clear understanding of the constitution of the 
authority at home, except the few employed in our own public offices, who see 
the public correspondence conducted by not less than 13 gentlemen in this 
country. Their idea of the Company is exceedingly vague ; and I cannot con¬ 
template any alteration in the constitution of the authorities in this country likely 
in any degree to operate unfavourably on the minds of the natives of India. 

1584. Do the natives of India, as far as you have observed, entertain any feel¬ 
ing of reverence for the authority of the Company, which they would not equally 
transfer to the authority of the Crown of Great Britain ?—None. Such a transfer 
would be calculated to increase their reverence for the authorities at home. They 
are already partially acquainted with the Crown, as the final authority in all 
appeals from India, and they naturally comprehend clearly the nature of that 
authority, from that of the various dynasties of Hindoo and Mahomedan kings 
to which they were accustomed before our acquisition of the country. 


Veneris, 13° die Aprilis, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair 


The Right honourable T. P. Courtenay , a Member of the Committee, further 

Examined. 

1585. ARE there any points connected with your former examination on 
which you would wish to give further explanation to the Committee ?—There 
is only one point upon which my evidence, as it stands, requires explanation. I 
stated that what is called Sir Thomas Munro’s system was the work of the Board. 
I am anxious that it should not be understood that I intended to say that it 
was the work of the Board rather than of Sir Thomas Munro himself; what I 
meant, was, that it was taken up and countenanced by the Board rather than by 
the Court. I take the liberty of adding, that I have reason to believe that parts 
of my evidence have been the subject of representations to the Committee, which 
representations show that those who made them have materially misconceived 
the purport of my evidence. I am ready to give explanations upon all points 
upon which such misconception may have occurred ; but perhaps the Committee 
will favour me by questioning me upon any on which their view of what I stated 
may have been altered by subsequent testimony. 

1586. Will you be good enough to point out to the Committee any instances 
in which it appears to you that misconception of your evidence has taken place? 
—It appears to me that my evidence has been taken as intended to exalt the 
power and duties of the Board in the way in which those duties have been per¬ 
formed, at the expense of the Court of Directors; nothing could be further from 
my thoughts; and I am sure my evidence will not justify that view of it. I wished 
to explain to the Committee that the Board was not a mere office of check; that is, 
that itdidnotonly belong to them to prevent the Court of Directors from doing what 
was wrong ; it is their sworn duty, through the Court of Directors, to do thatwhich 
is right. They cannot escape from a charge of misgovernment oflndia by stating 
that no amendment was proposed to them by the Court of Directors; it is as much 
their duty to supply the omissions of the Court of Directors as it is to see that the 
Court is not guilty of errors of commission. I believe that the Committee has been 
informed that nine-tenths of the most important business connected with India has 
originated with the Court of Directors; and 1 think that that calculation is very 
probably correct; I certainly said nothing at all inconsistent with that statement. 
The misconception, so far as I understand it, appears to me to have arisen from what 
I said with respect to the Secret Committee. I said truly, that the most important 
matters in the Political department are necessarily treated, in the first instance, by 
the Board. It may be true; and I think that one of the answers which I gave 
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with respect to delay will show that I think it is true, that the orders sent out from 
this country to a government at so very great a distance have not a very operative 
effect upon the proceedings of that government; and it is dear that upon matters 
connected with peace and war, and negotiations with native princes, this obser¬ 
vation must be peculiarly true. In an emergency, the government must act, and 
does act, without orders; but I distinctly remember several very important subjects 
which were treated in the Secret department, and for a long time in the Secret 
department only, and in which the views of the Board, not always consonant with 
those of the Court, were enforced upon the Supreme Government, and did mate¬ 
rially influence the conduct of the government. I recollect a despatch concerning 
the alliance with Jyepore, which was recommended; a contemplative measure 
respecting Kurnoul, which was forbidden ; a great deal concerning the treatment 
of the Pindarees, and injunctions concerning Scindia’s state, of which I have the 
more lively recollection, because, if I mistake not, the despatch, which went 
under the authority of Mr. Canning, will be found to lay down, in plain and 
strong language, the principle of non-intervention, of which so much has been 
lately said. I am quite aware that very important despatches on political subjects 
have originated with the Court, founded upon an extent and accuracy of informa¬ 
tion perhaps not possessed by the Board ; and it is extremely probable that in the 
majority of those instances the Board have not interfered with the Court’s direc¬ 
tions. To sum up what I have to say upon this general subject, I would observe, 
that if it is intended to say that the Court of Directors, comprising within 
themselves all the functions of all the Boards, superior and inferior, which con¬ 
duct the business of a great state, must have and have the larger share in the 
administration, I concur in that representation ; all I mean to say is, that there 
is no part of that administration which can be the subject of correspondence with 
India, for the due management of which the Board are not responsible under 
the Act of Parliament, and the oath which they have taken. If, in giving this 
answer, I have in the slightest degree treated the subject in the spirit of con¬ 
troversy, I have done that which I am most anxious to avoid. 

1587- Adverting to Question 411 of the Evidence taken before this Committee, 
have you any observation to make ?—Generally speaking, with the qualifications 
which I have already mentioned, the statement in that answer is in a great degree 
correct. It is true that the secret despatches, and the political despatches, which 
are not secret, have had less effect upon the situation of India than those who 
framed them intended and expected. With respect to the matters alluded to in 
the answer relating to the maintenance of order and security among the subjects, 
the Board have not the power of directing such subjects to be treated through 
the Secret Committee; but there is another class of subjects not provided for 
in the Act which establishes the Secret Committee, but which have been neces¬ 
sarily treated through the Secret Committee, and upon which the orders of the 
Secret Committee have been more punctually obeyed. I allude to negotia¬ 
tions with European states having settlements in India, and generally all matters 
connected with European states or with war in Europe. 

1588. Has not the existence of the Secret department enabled the government 
at home to use a greater freedom in its animadversion occasionally upon the con¬ 
duct of the authorities in India than it would have been convenient to do if 
those despatches had necessarily been communicated to the Court of Directors? 
—I doubt that. The secret despatches are seen by a great number of persons 
in England, by all the Board and several of its officers, by a considerable number 
of sworn clerks at the. India House, and then again, I apprehend, by a number 
of functionaries in India; and I know, in point of fact, that Members of this 
House having correspondence with India have been minutely acquainted with in¬ 
structions, and have even had copies of papers sent to the Secret Committee, while 
the Court of Directors, technically speaking, was ignorant of the subject of them. 

15S9. Do you conceive this want of secrecy to arise from any defect in the 
manner in which this department has been constituted?—It is impossible to say 
but that a Secret Committee that cannot insure secrecy is defective in its consti¬ 
tution. I rather apprehend that the mischief must have arisen from there being 
treated in the Secret Committee some subjects occasionally, concerning which 
secrecy is of no importance, and probably sufficient care has not been taken to dis¬ 
tinguish subjects which were of importance. Again, I may be wrong, but I am 
not aware that in India the secret despatches have any different character when 
they arrive there from the other despatches. I speak doubtingly upon that subject. 
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I am quite certain that in the cases to which I allude the communication was 
made from India, and not from the India House or the Board. 

1590. Did those subjects relate to negotiations and matters of high political 
importance?—High political importance and very high personal importance, but 
not connected with matters of urgent policy, or pending negotiation. 

1591. Upon the whole, then, do you conceive that the existence of a Secret de¬ 
partment is an indispensable part of the present system ?—Yes; I apprehend that it 
is impossible that any government can be conducted without having the means of 
securing perfect secrecy in any peculiar branch ; indeed, I think that in the 
Secret Committee there ought to be more power of enjoining secrecy upon any sub¬ 
ject, whethercomingwithin the duties of the Secret department or not. At the same 
time, the Committee will observe that the question of treating the matter secretly, 
and through a Secret Committee, and of treating it in the way in which secret des¬ 
patches are now dealt with, that is to say, requiring them to originate with the 
Board, are two totally different questions : the secrecy might be as well observed 
although the despatches originated with the Secret Committee itself. 

159^- Be so good as to refer to the Questions and Answers 1262 and 1270 . 
Have you any remark to offer to the Committee upon those questions and answers? 
—It certainly appears to me that the gentleman who gave those answers under¬ 
rates the delay which is occasioned by the constitution of the Indian government 
at home. I am perfectly certain that the drafts of answers to despatches from 
India (by drafts 1 do not mean only official drafts, but also those received in “pre¬ 
vious communications”), have been frequently detained at the Board two, three, 
six, and I believe I might say twelve months. The whole of that delay, supposing 
the fact to be, as I believe it is, that the future examination at the Board does 
not lead to any less minute examination at the India House, is obviously owing 
to the duplication of the authorities; and I certainly must say, in observation 
upon another answer, that some of the despatches so detained have been of very 
great importance, and a few of them of urgent importance, but the greater part 
of importance not so urgent. With respect to Question 1270 , I would say, that 
I concur in the views developed by the Court in their letter to Lord Ellenborough 
on the 27 th of August 1829, so far as it sets forth the advantages derived from 
the minute reports required from India. 

1593. It has been stated, that since the year 1821 it has been the practice of 
the Court to abstain from communicating any decision to parties where such 
decision was in any way subject to the approbation of the Board ; have you any 
observation to make upon that?—The instance to which the answer refers was, I 
believe, that which was in my mind when I gave my answer. I am inclined to 
believe that there were more instances of a nature very similar in the case of 
persons to whom permission was refused to go to India ; but I beg to state, that 
in mentioning this point, as well as the anomaly referred to in another answer 
with respect to Lord William Bentinck, my object was to point out the anomalies 
which might result from the Act of Parliament, and which in some instances* 
however few, have resulted. In regard, however, to this instance of the Bengal 
officer in 1821, I should say that the Court defended the practice, against which 
Mr. Bathurst, then President of the Board, remonstrated. I have therefore no 
reason to suppose that the practice has since been altered. 

( 1594. In answer to Question 1261,it has been stated, that of the number of drafts 
altered by the Board,the Board subsequently consented to modifications in 76 of 
them ; do not such modifications frequently proceed rather from a disposition to 
avoid extreme collision than from a sense in either party that thedespatches so finally 
modified are best calculated to meet the occasion ?—In many cases the reason con¬ 
templated in the question has been the operative reason I have no doubt, and the 
consequence has probably sometimes been, that the despatch has been less fitting 
to the occasion than if it had been prepared and completed by either one of the 
parties. With respect to the number of drafts, 698 , which is given as the whole 
number in a long period altered by the Board, I would only remind the Committee 
that it has been already stated that a very great proportion of the important altera¬ 
tions made by the Board are made in the “previous communications,"and that 
the draft is prepared according to the Board’s approbation. With respect to this ques¬ 
tion, I should further answer, that I am confident that the desire of avoiding collision 
lias led in many instances to the continued and renewed postponement of instruc¬ 
tions upon importantsubjects, and I am inclined to believe that some inconvenience 
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has been occasioned by that circumstance ; this of course has happened more 
particularly when there has been a President of the Board, who from the novelty 
ofhis appointment has not had that confidence in his own opinion, or in the 
opinion suggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, as he would 
have acquired after some years continuance at the India Board. 

1595. Adverting to the Questions 1284 and 1285, do you concur in the cor¬ 
rectness of the answers given to those questions?—I adhere to my answer, number 
294. I am quite aware that Mr. Dundasand Lord Grenville took a great share 
in the management of the more important affairs of India for some years after 
the establishment of the Board in 1784, and particularly that they had a great 
share in the proceedings leading to the decennial and subsequently tire perma¬ 
nent settlement, and probably in the proceedings concerning the judicial system ; 
but I repeat, that from all the information which I acquired at the India Board, 

I am satisfied that neither they nor the successive Presidents of the India Board, 
until the year 1807> did follow up the operation of the new revenue and judicial 
systems in the several districts of India; nor, I believe, did the Court of Direc¬ 
tors; but of that I speak more doubtfully. It is almost impossible that I can be 
mistaken as to the Board, because, though 1 was not at that time there myself, I 
know that the permanent officers of the Board were, until about the period I 
have mentioned, entirely ignorant of those matters; and although a great deal 
of business was done in the earlier days of the Board, quietly and amicably, be¬ 
tween the President and the Chairs, it is impossible that in those communications 
that minute knowledge should have been acquired, which was acquired after the 
India Board office had been divided into departments. 

1596. Will you advert to the Questions 1326 and 1338. Is it your opinion 
that the alteration contemplated in those questions would be likely to lead to the 
consequences surmised in the answers ?—If the suggestion which I took the 
liberty of making was such as the answer contemplates, it certainly would lead 
to abuses much greater probably than those which now exist. Certainly, I never 
contemplated giving to any political functionary the selection of the body or 
public officer, who should from time to time make the nominations. My notion 
was, that the nominations should be given in a regular order; as, for instance, 
Oxford should have three appointments, then Cambridge three, then Dublin 
three; or, if among towns, London so many, Liverpool so many, and so forth, 
according to a fixed rule, not to be interfered with for any purpose of patronage. 
The number of appointments to be made must certainly be fixed either by the 
government abroad, or probably by the government abroad, subject to the con¬ 
trol of the government at home, under the responsibility, which in such matters 
is a real responsibility, to the House of Commons. With respect to 1338, I see 
no reason for believing that any favouritism would be exercised in the selection 
of persons contending for writerships. The experiment has been partially tried, 
both at Westminster School and in the University of Oxford, and I have never 
heard any allegation of favouritism. The Committee will observe, that my sug¬ 
gestions in the part of them now under consideration, have no reference what¬ 
ever either to the absence of favouritism, or to the fitness of the person ap¬ 
pointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of government which 
would certainly result from the transference of tiie whole Indian patronage to 
any political officer or department. I apprehend that so long as the present 
system continues, sending out young men under 22 years of age to form a body in 
India, from whom all the functionaries up to members of council inclusive are to 
be taken, there is no mode possible by which you can previously ascertain the 
fitness of those young men for the higher stations. If, as has been suggested to 
the Committee, you require persons of above average talent, you must abandon 
the present system, and take that which exists in England as to all but offices of 
mere routine, of appointing persons of various ages and different, habits and pro¬ 
fessions to the important offices as they become vacant. I am by no means re¬ 
commending this fundamental alteration in the system ; all I mean is, that witii 
the present system you cannot effect the purpose of obtaining more than average 
talent in your collectors, judges, political residents, and other high functionaries. 

1597* In your connexion with Indian affairs, have you observed that any ne¬ 
cessity arose, or any advantage resulted, from so large a body of Directors as the 
number of 24?—I should say, upon general principles, that so large a body was 
always inconvenient; but it is obvious, that if you greatly reduce the number, 
you must have a different sort of people, and you must pay them much better, 
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for though the share of patronage which each would get would be much greater, 
yet not being saleable, it is not available for all the purposes, though it is for 
some to which salaries are applicable. 

15[)S. Supposing that by any new mode of appointing young men for the civil 
service in India, a better class of persons were selected, should you not be of 
opinion that the salaries which might be substituted as the recompense of the 
Directors, in lieu ot the patronage they would lose, would be an expenditure 
amply compensated to the public ?—The question implies, that by taking away 
the patronage of the Directors, a fitter selection of young men might be made; 
unquestionably, a small expenditure of money for the sake of insuring so 
great an object, would be good economy, of that there can be no question ; but 
I, as my former answer will show, am not prepared to say that there is any 
method consistent with the preservation of the present Indian system, by which 
you can insure a better class of persons. 

1599. Are you aware of any advantage that has practically resulted from the 
six Directors going out annually by rotation, and going through the form of 
being re-elected at the end of the year?—I should think some disadvantage ; at 
the same time, I am not prepared to say that it is desirable that the Directors 
should in all cases have their offices for life, they might perhaps go out with the 
power of being re-elected. 

1600. What disadvantage do you conceive to have attended this operation ?—■ 
I necessarily speak more from theory than from practice. It is obvious, that if 
a Director has given his particular attention to one subject, he may, under the 
present system, be cut off from the means of pursuing his inquiries, and giving 
his advice while those inquiries are in their most important stage. I apprehend 
that that has happened; but it is necessarily a subject upon which I cannot 
speak with any confidence. 

1601. Your previous answer has had reference to the number of individuals 
composing the Court of Directors, and has implied that in your judgment that 
number is inconvenient; are you aware of the number of committees into which 
the Court of Directors is divided, and the number of individuals allotted to each, 
each committee being, in point of fact, a department of the state corresponding 
to similar departments in the State of England, and having the management of 
the Indian Empire, so far as the government of India is committed to the East 
India Company?—I am aware of the circumstances referred to in the question; 
but it will be observed, that my answer was given without great confidence, but 
it may be true that so many as 24 persons are required to perform all the various 
functions of the East India direction ; and it may still not be true that so large a 
number as 24 are a convenient body to discuss all the more important matters 
of business, particularly I allude to the despatches to India, which come from 
the several committees into which the Court is divided. My notion of incon¬ 
venience chiefly applies to the discussion of controverted points in despatches, 
points particularly controverted between the Court and the Board ; and one incon¬ 
venience of which I can speak practically, is, that it has of late years been almost 
impossible for the Chairs, in negotiating or discussing matters with the Board, 
to answer what the conduct of the Court shall be, and it has frequently happened 
that the Chairs have to the best of their power undertaken for a particular modi¬ 
fication perhaps, or some compromise between the Court and the Board, and 
have not been able to effect it. I apprehend that if the number of persons having 
an equal voice in the Court were reduced; for instance, if only the Committee 
of Correspondence had voices upon such occasions, there would be much con¬ 
venience ; but I beg to say, that with respect to the internal operation of the 
system at the India House, I cannot speak with much confidence. 

1602. You h ave stated, in reference to the system of rotation, that there are 
inconveniences connected with it; is there not one convenience, by which 
the body delegating the authority are enabled to resume it in the case of a 
Director who either has been inefficient, or at least supposed to be; and has 
not that occurred so often as to render it by no means a matter of form that 
the same individuals should in all cases be re-elected? — I have already 
said that, I am not of opinion that the Court of Directors ought to hold their 
offices for life ; and I certainly hold that view of the possibility of a necessity 
for omitting the name of a Director whose conduct might not have been 
satisfactory; but at the same time I have some doubts as to the competency 
of the electing body to form a correct judgment of the propriety of a Direc¬ 
tor’s conduct, or at least of his capacity for his office, always excepting cases 
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of corruption or gross impropriety of conduct, in which I apprehend that the body 
of proprietors are perfectly goodjudges. At this moment I have only in my mind 
one instanceofa Directorlosinghiselection, which Director wasafterwardsrestored. 
I am pretty well satisfied that in both cases that was owing to a fluctuation of par¬ 
ticular interests in the body, and with no reference to hisqualification as a Director. 

1603. Under the Bill of 1783, it was proposed that the Crown should nominate 
seven Directors, and that the proprietors should nominate nine ; are you aware 
how the succession in that body was to be continued ?—I am not; but I con¬ 
sider the notion that it is the interests of the proprietors which the Directors 
represent, to be a great fallacy. The proprietors have really no interest whatever 
in the eonceim except that of receiving their dividends: they certainly are 
interested in the good government of India and in the conduct of the China 
trade so far as their dividends are affected, but otherwise they are not really the 
people whom the Indian Directors represent in the government. 

1604. During your continuance at the India Board had you occasion to con¬ 
sider the construction and working of the local governments in India ?—Not as 
it has been considered more recently. The only point upon which I was dis¬ 
posed to form an opinion, from some personal communication with competent 
authorities, was this: I do believe that the Governor-general, having the local 
government of Bengal in addition to his more general duties, has too much to do, 
and that the consequence must be some inconvenience in the exercise of one or 
other of those functions. I do not apprehend that one scheme which has been 
submitted to the Committee, that of having the Governor-general and three 
Lieutenant-governors, which Lieutenant-governors should report to the Governor- 
general, as the governments now all report to England, would at all answer the end 
proposed. I apprehend that, under those circumstances, the Governor-general 
would have considerably more to do than he has now to do. For some other 
purposes it might be convenient; it certainly would—which was one object, I 
apprehend, for which it was planned—lessen the labour at home ; but I appre¬ 
hend that the labour put upon the Governor-general would be excessive, not to 
advert to the very high degree of confidence that must be reposed in him if 
his control is in any degree to supersede that of the authorities at home, a point 
of which I own 1 entertain considerable doubts, though I am not prepared 
to say that some of the minute superintendence might not be dispensed with ; 
if, however, that goes to the Governor-general, it will not have the effect of 
relieving him from the burdensomeness of his present duties. 

1 605. You consider that this evil would more than counterbalance the existing 
evils of the subordinate presidencies being independent of government?—They 
are not now independent; but I have a middle course, which course, however, 
unfortunately would not lead to a saving of expense, and I apprehend that when 
the suggestion was made to me at the Board, that was the one that was contem¬ 
plated, that the Governor-general should have the functions of Governor-general 
only, there being a Governor also at Bengal, or if you please to call them all 
Lieutenant-governors, that makes no difference ; but that there should be three 
local Governors and one superintending Governor, but that that superintendence 
should not consist in that minuteness of control which the other scheme appears 
to me to contemplate. By this means the Governor-general, I apprehend, would 
have the whole of the management of the political affairs in India, and would 
exercise a general superintendence in all the other departments over all the sub¬ 
ordinate governments. That I take to be the scheme which was several times 
suggested to the Court when I was there, especially by Sir John Malcolm. 

1606. You have supposed that the last scheme to which you have referred would 
probably be attended with an increase rather than with a diminution of expense; 
must not that depend upon the necessity of maintaining the councillors on the 
footing upon which they are now established at the subordinate presidencies ?— 
Decidedly; but I apprehend that the councillors would not be necessary on the 
appointment of a Governor-general at Bengal. The continuance of councillors, 
however, is another question. 

1607. What has been your observation of the working of the system of the 
Governors and their Councils at the respective presidencies ?—I speak with hesi¬ 
tation, but I am upon the whole inclined to think that the government might be 
very well conducted without the Councils. At present the councillors are no 
check upon the Governor in any case in which he chooses to exercise his own 
independent power; and of that in Bengal there has been a most extraordinary 
instance. A Governor certainly going to India would be perfectly helpless unless 
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p ’ ' check. I would say, though I am afraid it is one of those kind of remarks to 

which not much attention will be paid, that I should be very sorry, in the present 
state of the Indian service, that any high and lucrative office, filled by a Com¬ 
pany’s servant having served for along time in India, should be abolished, and I 
speak of this, in fact, in some degree as a matter of policy and propriety. 

1608. The plan to which you first adverted as having been mentioned to this 
Committee, contemplated further the establishment of a permanent legislative 
council in India; has that subject comeat all under yonr consideration?—Certainly 
in a degree. There again I apprehend the plan has come before the Committee 
in more than one shape. One object I take to be simply framing what are called 
Regulations, those ordinances having the effect of law, which are now passed by 
the Governor sin Council. Another project embraces a much more extensive 
object; namely, that of superseding the distinction between the law of the King’s 
courts and the law of the Company’s courts throughout India, and I understand 
it to have been proposed even to form a council which should have the same 
power over India as, in truth, Parliament now has; a council enabled to make 
laws binding upon all the King’s subjects, British-born and Indians. I own that 
I do not see the necessity of that great change, and I have great doubts as to the 
possibility of creating a council that would perform the functions satisfactorily. 
I think there certainly is great inconvenience, some real and a great deal more 
possible, in the confliction of the King’s courts with the Company’s courtSj and 
the functions of the government; but I am not prepared to withdraw from the 
King’s English subjects the benefits, as they are well considered, of the English 
law ; and on the other hand, I am quite as little prepared to extend that law to 
the provincial courts. I apprehend that that is a very great question, which may 
be very properly dealt with in England, with the help of some of those who have 
been judges in India; but I am very far from desiring to see the judges in 
India, who I think ought to be as independent of government as they are 
in this country, forming part of any legislative council for this or for any other 
purpose. With respect to the smaller matter of merely framing the Regulations, 
I really am not aware that the Regulations of the Indian government are 
open to more criticism than all detailed ‘ laws are and must be. If I were to 
make a comparison, I should say that the Regulations were rather better done 
than our Acts of Parliament, and I conceive that a much slighter change than 
that of the establishment of a legislature, composed of a variety of functionaries, 
might ensure any amendment that is required in the composition of those Regu¬ 
lations. I think there appears to be in some part of the records before the 
Committee some confusion, when it is said that the King’s Court and the Govern¬ 
ment are two conflicting authorities. I apprehend that is not more the case in 
India than it is in England. The Court of King’s Bench in England is perfectly 
competent to coerce and restrain a public functionary who exceeds his duty. 
The only difference is, that in England there is one authority supreme over both, 
namely, the authority of Parliament; and it has been suggested, I observe, that 
the Government should have, being the supreme power in India, the authority 
which Parliament has, an authority superior to the courts. Now it is hardly 
necessary to say to this Committee, that Parliament seldom, probably I may say 
never, interposes its authority in any proceeding of a court, and therefore, the 
power to be given to an Indian government, if given at all, must be given upon 
perfectly special, peculiar grounds. Now I am not prepared to say that those 
grounds do not exist, that is, I am not prepared to say that there may not be a 
case in which it may be fitting for the Government to interfere with the process 
of the King’s Court, especially in a case in which there is any doubt as to juris¬ 
diction : and I do not absolutely condemn the proposition for giving to the local 
Governments fora short time, and to the Governor-general for such time as may 
be necessary, on a reference to England, the power of preventing the execution 
of the process of the King’s Court upon a distinct and positive declaration, 
under the Governor’s responsibility, that the exercise of such process would be 
attended with public danger. It certainly has been represented, that the exercise 
of the process in some instances would have been producti ve of that result, and 
considering the very peculiar nature of the Indian government, I think possibly 
a proposition might be entertained for giving the Goverment the suggested 
authority. 

1609. Do 
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1609. Do you consider the Regulations of the Supreme Courtas being sufficiently 
defined?—Certainly not; and that is one of the considerations that prompts my 
former answer. I think it is impossible to read what has been written upon this 
subject by the Bengal judges without seeing that the jurisdiction is extremely inde¬ 
finite. One mode of getting rid of that difficulty is to define the jurisdiction ; 
another is that to which I have alluded before, ofhavingbutone jurisdiction through¬ 
out India. I own that the difficulties in the way of the latter appear to me insu¬ 
perable ; and I think therefore that the former should be attempted. Another 
scheme is to appoint local agents having the entire control of districts considerably 
less, if I understand it, than those of the government, but larger than those of the 
present collectorates. I am inclined to believe that that suggestion has a fault, 
which 1 own, much as in many respects I admire the system of Sir Thomas M unro, 
did belong to many of his suggestions. The gentleman who made it was a disciple 
of Sir Thomas Munro; and the fault, if it be one, is attributable to the same cir¬ 
cumstance, namely, his own competency to do that to which men in general are not 
equal. I believe that if you could always insure good men in such an office as that 
contemplated in the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, there would be a great improvement 
both in efficiency and economy; but I have great doubts whether you would be able 
to find persons properly qualified. Having mentioned the name of Mr. Sullivan, 
I take the liberty of referring to an observation of his, in which I entirely concur, 
as to the great difference between the English Universities and the College at Hailey- 
bury. The English Universities certainly connect every man, whatever may be his 
subsequent profession, with persons of all professions, and in all but the lower 
ranks of life. The College at Haileybury connects an individual only with those 
amongst whom he is to live in one particular line. I do take the liberty of 
saying, that I consider it as a matter of very great political importance that the 
persons, both military and civil, who serve in India, should be, more than they are 
now, connected with others, according to the English University system. I can¬ 
not, in this Committee, pursue that observation with respect to the army, in 
which I think an improvement might be made with very great facility; indeed, I 
am not so well prepared to suggest the mode in which it should be done in the 
civil service, but having read the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, I beg leave to give 
my opinion, that it is a matter which in any new arrangement ought to be 
attended to. 


Luna, 16 die Aprilis, 1832. 

SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1610. DURING what period were you in India, and in what situations did 
you serve the East India Company?—I was appointed a Writer on the Bengal 
establishment in the year 1782, and arrived in India in the year following. 
During the early period of service I was of course attached to one or other of 
the public offices in a subordinate capacity. In the year I788 I accompanied Sir 
John Kennaway on his embassy to Hydrabad, and was there upwards of two 
years. I was then removed to the situation of Deputy Persian Translator to 
the Government. In 1794-1 succeeded to be the principal in that office. In 
the year 1801 I was appointed Secretary to the Government in the Secret, 
Political, and Foreign departments, which office I filled for 11 years, three of 
which years I held conjointly with that office the office of Chief Secretary to the 
Government. In 1812 I succeeded, by appointment of the Court of Directors, 
to. the situation of Member of the Supreme Council, which 1 held for five years, 
during about 15 months of which time I filled the office of Vice-president in 
Council, in the absence of the Governor-General, Lord Hastings ; and in the 
beginning of the year 1818 I embarked on my return to England. 

1611. Had you made any proficiency in the Oriental languages previously to 
your departure for India ?—I had acquired a slight elementary knowledge of 
Persian, extending however little beyond the first rudiments of grammar, and 
consequently not such as to be of any material use; but immediately after my 
arrival in India I applied, myself to the study of the Oriental languages. 
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1612. Have you considered the existing system of educating young men in 
this country for the civil service ; and do you consider it effective to its pur¬ 
pose, or if not, in what respect do you think it is deficient ?—I think that the 
East India College has had the effect of sending out young men generally better 
educated than before, and they have also had the advantage of acquiring such 
a degree of elementary knowledge of the Oriental languages as greatly facilitated 
and accelerated their acquirement of those languages after their arrival in India. 
Generally, I conceive that the civil servants have been better educated since the 
establishment of the college than they were before. 

1613. Do you consider their general conduct and proficiency when placed in 
the college at Calcutta as upon the whole satisfactory?—Their proficiency in the 
Oriental languages I had reason to know was generally satisfactory; but I have 
always been of opinion that the college at Calcutta, by congregating a number 
of young men at the metropolis a considerable time, had a prejudicial effect 
upon their conduct. 

1614. You stated that you consider that since the institution of the college the 
young men have been better educated; will you state in what respects you conceive 
them to have been better educated beyond the point of elementary acquisition of 
the languages?—It secured their having to a certain extent the accomplishments 
of a liberal education, a proficiency in the classics, a knowledge of history, of the 
elements of jurisprudence and political economy; in short, it has always appeared 
to me that the institution of the college afforded a security for their all being more 
or less qualified by a liberal education for the situations they were destined to fill. 

1615. Are the Committee to understand that any qualifications of that 
description are required in the college at Calcutta, or any other than a certain pro¬ 
ficiency in two of Oriental languages?—According to Lord Wellesley’s original 
plan, the classics and all other branches of knowledge and science were to be 
taught in the college of Fort William, but that comprehensive scheme of educa¬ 
tion was disallowed by the authorities at home, and confined entirely to the 
study of the Oriental languages. 

1616. Does the age at which young men now go out from this country to India 
appear to you the most advantageously selected?—It is a subject to which I have 
frequently directed my thoughts, but have found great difficulty in arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion, for there is a great deal that may be said on both sides 
of the question. On the one hand, by going out early, they become more readily 
attached to the service ; they go out with minds less preoccupied by the allure¬ 
ments of society, before the natural passions and propensities of youth have been 
accustomed to indulgence, while their habits are yet unfixed, and their dispositions 
more pliable, and therefore more easily accommodated to the change in their con¬ 
dition, and to the obligations and restraints of the service for which they are 
intended. On the other hand, by going out at a more advanced age, they are 
previously exposed to the moral dangers and temptations of the most critical 
season of life. The pleasures and enjoyments into which they have been initiated 
are apt to take a strong hold upon their minds; they quit their native country 
with a greater degree of reluctance, and do not consequently take to the service 
with the willingness and zeal with which they used to enter it at an earlier age; 
but upon the whole, I think it must be admitted, that as certain and very consider¬ 
able qualifications are necessary for the due discharge of the duties which these 
young men are destined to undertake, it is highly important to provide for their 
attainment of those qualifications previously to their entering the service, and 
therefore I am disposed to be of opinion, that the preponderance of the argu¬ 
ment is in favour of their going out at a later than at an earlier period of life. I 
mean to draw the comparison between the ages of 16 or 17, and 18, 19, or 20. 

101?. Considering tlie highly important character of many of the functions to 
which they are called, should you say that there had hitherto been a sufficient 
degree of ground of selection within the reach of the Governor-General of India 
for the appointment of persons competent to fill such situations?—I think we may 
refer to the history of British India for an answer to that question. The success 
that has attended the administration of our affairs in that country affords, in my 
opinion, ample proof that talents and qualifications adequate to all the duties 
and exigencies of the public service have been found among the civil servants of 
the Company abroad; much however must depend upon those qualities of a master 
mind by which the individual at the head of the government is enabled both to dis¬ 
cover, amidst the class of persons from whom he has to select the instruments of 
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his measures, the possession of the requisite talents and abilities, and to animate, 
encourage and reward the faithful and devoted exertion of them. 

1618. On what principle is the promotion of young men once embarked in the 
civil employment in India regulated; is it by seniority for the most part, or is it 
by selection ?—There is no fixed rule, and it must depend mainly upon the 
judgment and discrimination of the Governor General, but, cceteris panbus, 
seniority has always been considered as possessing a claim to promotion; at the 
same time there are numberless instances of juniors having been appointed to 
situations of the highest class, to the exclusion of their seniors in the service. 

1619. But you would consider that rather as the exception than as the rule? 
—Rather the exception than the rule, because, cceteris paribus, seniority has 
always been considered as possessing a claim to promotion. I might instance 
that in my own case: I had the good fortune to be selected to till offices of 
distinction and emolument that my seniors might justly have claimed. I only 
mention this to show that instances of deviation from the rule of seniority have 
been exceedingly common, and, as far as I have had reason to observe, they 
have generally been regulated by the exigencies of the public service. 

1620. Are you of opinion that the mode of nomination by individuals subject to 
no public responsibility in the exercise of their patronage, affords the best chance 
to the public of obtaining men of eminence and high qualifications for the civil 
service of India?—I think that such mode of nomination cannot be prejudicial 
to that object, because the patronage is exercised gratuitously, and under no other 
influence than that of family connexion or private friendship; and further, because 
the youths are selected before their talents and characters are developed, and 
are for the most part selected from families of distinction and opulence, families 
who have the means of affording the best education to their children. 

1621. Would not that be equally the case if the appointments were conducted 
under another mode than that of individual nomination: for example, by public 
competition ?—Certainly that would afford the means of selecting youths of the 
highest promise. 

1622. Should you not say that the character and talents of young men begin to 
develope themselves at the period of life at which they are now selected for the 
Indian service ?—That cannot be denied ; but the promise of a nomination is 
very commonly given before a judgment can be formed of the future ability and 
character of the youth, and therefore to that extent it is a matter of chance. 

1623. What regulates the determination of the number of young men annually 
sent out to fill the writerships of the different presidencies ?—A return of the 
casualties by death or by absence which is received from India. 

1624. Is regard had to the number of persons unemployed at the time in India? 
—I hardly feel myself competent to answer that question. That statement is 
always made out in the Auditor’s office at the India House. The Auditor 
would be able to give the most accurate information upon that point. 

1625. Beyond such reductions as may reasonably be effected in the salaries and 
appointments of any civil servants in India, what other means present themselves 
to your mind by which that large expenditure might be hereafter diminished ?— 
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By a more extensive employment of natives, I think there is no doubt that a 
very considerable reduction might be made. The reduction of the salaries of 
the civil servants I conceive should not be allowed to go beyond a certain extent. 
If carried too far, it would tend to the revival of those malpractices which 
existed many years ago to a great extent, and which were effectually checked 
by the very opposite process, that of increasing their salaries. 

1626. From your long observation of the character and capacities of the natives 
of India, should you say that their services might be with safety more extensively 
introduced into the civil administration of that country?—I think they might; but 
they should act under the superintendence of European functionaries. They 
certainlyarepeculiarly well qualified for various situations, especially in the judicial 


and revenue branches of the administration; their local knowledge and habits as 


natives, and their complete possession of the language, necessarily render them so. 

I627. In those departments you would see no objection to opening the career 
to them, subject always to European control?—Certainly not; I have always 
been an advocate for their more extended employment; at the same time, I 
should not be for advancing them precipitately to the exercise of the higher 
functions of office; it should be done gradually and cautiously, and they should 
be more liberally paid than they are at present. 
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Esq. ’ should you not consider a more extensive system of native education is highly 
16A 1 18 S 2 desirable?—Certainly; and that system has been long in operation. I was 

P n ’ always favourable to it, and when in a situation to promote it, I contributed my 
share towards its advancement. 

1629. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that a greater promulgation 
of the English language should form part of the system of native education ?— 
I cannot say that it ever appeared to me to be material. I think the English 
language never can be promulgated among the natives so as to be in any degree 
a substitute for the languages of the country, either in colloquial intercourse or 
in the transaction of business. 

1630. Does there not exist a disposition on their part to acquire the language?— 
Many of those who are in the habits of communication and intercourse" with 
Europeans, and who are in and about the presidency, are desirous of acquiring 
the English language, to enable them to be employed in the public offices under 
government; I believe that to be the chief motive. Since the institution of the 
seminaries of education at the presidency, at which English is taught, and where 
natives of rank are in the habit of sending their children, I have understood 
that many apply themselves to the. acquirement of the English language. 

1631. It has been stated to the Committee, that one of the chiefimpediments 
in the way of the more general adoption of a system of native instruction has 
been found to consist in the want of instructors; does it appear to you that due 
advantage is taken of the education and qualification for that purpose of the 
description of persons called half-castes in India, or might they not be more 
employed as a useful body in that capacity ?—I do not imagine they can be 
considered (generally speaking) well qualified for such a duty; they are not 
held in respect by the natives; the bulk of them are in a very inferior station of 
life, have never been out of India, and are very imperfectly educated. There 
are, however, many well educated and respectable persons among them, 
especially those who have been sent to England for education. 

1632. What effect upon the minds of the natives morally do you conceive would 
be likely to be produced by their being more closely and intimately mixed up with 
the administration of the affairs of their own country?—The natural tendency of it 
would be to improve their moral character, and to attach them to the government. 

1633. The Committee have understood that at the present time a free native 
press exists in India; under such altered circumstances, does it appear to you more 
than ever desirable that every means should be taken to connect them by their 
interests with the British system in India?—Most certainly. The native press has 
arisen since I left India; I imagine it may be a powerful engine either for evil or 
for good, according as it is directed. The establishment of a free native press forms, 
in my opinion, a new and most important epoch in the history of British India. 

1634. Itseems that at present the Regulations regarding thepress vary materially 
in the different presidencies ; do you see any good reason why those Regulations 
should not be assimilated, and one uniform rule laid down respecting the press 
throughout the whole of India ?—I am not aware of any such differences between 
the sevtral presidencies as to render such a distinction at all necessary. I 
should be of opinion that an uniform system of restriction, as far as restriction 
is deemed expedient, should be established in all the presidencies. 

1635. At Madras, for example, a direct censorship is up to this hour exercised, 
while, on the other hand, the press in Calcutta appears to be perfectly free ; do 
you see any good grounds why such a distinction should continue ?—I was 
always adverse to the freedom of the press, because I thought it inconsistent 
with the condition of the people and with the nature of the government; a free 
press, and what may be called, in a limited sense, an arbitrary or despotic 
government, seem to be wholly unsuited to each other; and accordingly, the 
effect of opening the press has, in my opinion, been to weaken the authority of 
the government; but to re-establish the censorship, supposing it to be desirable, 
is now, I presume, entirely out of the question. I should have preferred the 
continuance of the censorship on the ground that I have stated ; but as it has 
been taken off in Bengal, I see no reason why it should not be removed at Madras 
also, upon the general principle of establishing an uniformity of system. 

1636. Will you state in what particularsthe authority of the government appears 
to have been weakened, or what evidence there is of any such effect having followed 
from the relaxation of the restrictions upon the press in Bengal?—The unrestricted 
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discussion of public subjects and public measures, and the latitude of observation 
on the characters and conduct of persons high in office, in which the press is accus¬ 
tomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that deference and respect in which 
it is of so much importance that the government should be held. 

IG37. Can you state to the Committee any evidence which has appeared of 
the authority of the government in India being at this time weaker than it had 
been at any preceding period ?—I can only say, that from the information we 
receive from India it does appear to me that the government is not capable of 
exercising the same degree of authority and control over the European popu¬ 
lation, and over the civil service, that it used to exercise before. 

1638. Are the Committee to understand, that any representations to that effect 
have been conveyed to you from the government in India ?—I derive my 
impressions from a variety of sources, both public and private, from official docu¬ 
ments and private correspondence. 

1639- Do the minutes of the council in Bengal bear out any such inference ? 
—I have not, to the best of my recollection, seen that opinion specifically stated 
in any mintites of the council. 

1640. When you state that, in your opinion, the increased freedom of the press 
has had the effect of diminishing the respect felt by the subjects to the government 
in India, do you mean to confine that observation to the European subjects, or do 
you include also the native population ?—The latitude of discussion which I have 
described must necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the 
European. 

1641. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that effect having been 
produced upon the native population, or have you formed that opinion upon 
general grounds ?—Upon general grounds. I think that it has a natural tendency 
to spread beyond the limits of the European population, and the native press 
must necessarily add to it. 

1642. In a government founded upon the opinion of the force and the talent 
of their present rulers, like the government of our Eastern empire, is it not a 
matter of course that anything that impeaches the ground upon which that 
government acts, must, in the nature of things, weaken the hold which it has 
upon the people so governed ?—That question in fact explains my own meaning 
better than I did myself; I think it does so. That is the species of effect that 
I conceive the habit of unrestricted animadversion on the measures and pro¬ 
ceedings of the government and the conduct and character of its members, must 
necessarily produce. The state of society in India does not admit of that coun¬ 
teraction which in this country renders such unlimited freedom of discussion not 
only innoxious, but to a certain extent beneficial. 

1643. Should you concur in calling the government of India a government 
founded upon opinion ?—In a great measure it must be considered so ; at the 
same time it is an opinion founded upon a real superiority of character and 
greatness of achievement. 

1644. Are you of opinion that it would be expedient to put the native press 
under closer restrictions than the European press should be subjected to ?—I 
should think not. It could not, in my opinion, have any beneficial result; indeed, 
as it would be calculated to excite suspicion in the minds of the natives, it might 
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rather have a prejudicial than a beneficial effect. 

1645. You have stated that you consider it desirable, for. the sake of uniformity, 
that the system adopted with respect to the pressat Calcutta and at Bombay should 
be adopted at Madras also ; do you conceive that there have been local circum¬ 
stances connected with the presidency at Madras, both as relates to the residence 
of a native prince almost within the fort, and as to the neighbourhood of other 
native princes, much nearer to Madras than to other presidencies, which have 
rendered it inexpedient to give the same vent to public opinion in Madras that 
has been permitted at Calcutta or at Bombay ?—I have never contemplated the 
subject in that point of view, but it does not appear to me that that constitutes 
any particular reason why it should be so. 

1646. What amount of restriction should you consider it desirable for the 
future to impose upon the access of Europeans to India?—I am favourable to the 
continuance of the existing restrictions. 

1647. Do you include in that the restriction with regard to the occupation of 


land in that country ?—Yes. 
(445.—I.) 
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16 April 1832 land of SOtne dl,ration ?—_1 am perfectly aware of that ; and in fact the question* 

F ' with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders seems to be already 
decided, the local government having, without previous reference to the authorities 
at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans, to hold leases of 60 years’ 
duration; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities at home, with 
the limitation of the leases to 21 years instead of 60 . In fact it seems to me 
that the subject is no longer open to decision ; that the momentous question of 
admitting Europeans to establish themselves as landholders in the interior of the 
country is disposed of by that resolution, and the limited confirmation of it, to 
which I was entirely adverse. 

1649. Upon what principle did you feel adverse to this alteration of the system? 
—I think that the European settlers would interfere with the possessions, rights 
and interests of the native landholders ; they would become their rivals; and 
from their natural superiority of character, from their connexions and their in¬ 
fluence, successfully so. I consider it to be a system calculated to‘keep down 
the natives rather than to elevate them. We have seen, in the conduct of the 
indigo planters and their agents, how much mischief has been produced by the 
residence in the interior of the country of Europeans having a connexion with the 
land. If British subjects are admitted indiscriminately as landholders, it would 
be necessary, I conceive, to introduce anew system of judicature for the control 
of them. The present has been found insufficient for that purpose, and would 
be found still more so in proportion to the increase of the number of European 
settlers. Our primary duty is to consider what is most for the benefit and pros¬ 
perity of our native subjects ; and it does not appear to me that the effect of 
allowing Europeans to hold lands will be to secure their rights and promote their 
interests, but, on the contrary, to injure them. The reports which have been 
transmitted upon that subject from Bengal within the last two years contain 
numerous representations of disturbances, and even actual conflicts, occasioned 
by the collision of rival interests, and of the injustice and oppression experienced 
by the ryots and others at the hands of the planters or their native servants. One 
source of such disorders in the practice (it appears not uncommon) of ryots 
receiving advances from two parties. At the period for the delivery of the crop 
each party of course claims the fulfilment of his contract, and endeavours to get 
possession of the crop by an armed force, which the planters are stated to be 
generally in the habit of keeping in pay for such purpose; and conflicts ensue, 
attended in some cases with loss of life. 

1650. You state that indigo planters employed armed men to collect their 
crops ; is that the custom with the native landholders ?—I believe not. In the 
despatches to which I allude, the indigo planters only are mentioned as being 
in the habit of entertaining armed men. It may be proper to mention, that these 
despatches are in answer to orders transmitted to Bengal in the year 1829, re¬ 
quiring the government to obtain the fullest information regarding the conduct 
of the indigo planters in the several districts under that presidency, which infor¬ 
mation was supplied by reports from the magistrates of all the districts in which 
indigo planters were settled, many of them representing the existence of a 
deplorable state of confusion and disorder, occasioned by the conduct of the indigo 
planters and their servants, and the system under which the indigo plant is cul¬ 
tivated and supplied. A new Regulation was framed in consequence. 

1651. Do you go the whole length of thinking, that under no system of Regu¬ 
lations would it be expedient to allow Europeans to become landholders in India ? 
—I confess I have always felt generally adverse to that system, particularly on 
the extended scale now sanctioned ; and I cannot bring myself to think that in 
its operation, on the extended scale now allowed, it can be otherwise than pre¬ 
judicial to the rights and interests of the native landholders. I do not mean to 
object to Europeans of character and capital being permitted, as they hitherto 
have been in special cases and under proper restrictions, to hold lands for the 
purpose of introducing or improving the culture of articles requiring the aid of 
British skill, science and enterprise, such as indigo, coffee and other products; 
but to give them a general licence to establish themselves in the country as land¬ 
holders I conceive is calculated to produce effects highly prejudicial to the interest 
and well-beingof the natives, and to the maintenance of good orderand tranquillity. 

1652. Must 
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1652. Must it not be physically impossible that the European population 
should, to any degree whatever, at any time supersede the native agricultural 
population of the country?—Undoubtedly the climate alone would render it so. 

1653. That being the case, must not an European who possesses himself of 
land be one of these two, either a man who proposes to lay out some capital in 
the improvement of the land, or who fills the situation of an overseer under him ; 
are not those the only two persons who can be employed in India in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land ?—That may, I think, be admitted. 

1654. Should you conceive that those two persons are in any situation to be 
in any respect formidable to the natives in India?—It is the unrestricted admis¬ 
sion of British subjects as landholders, who are liable to become the rivals and 
oppressors of the natives, that I object to. 

1655. Is not the chief engineof agricultural improvement in India, for example, 
irrigation; and if so, must it not be highly beneficial to the natives of the 
country that those who possess the means should employ them in constructing 
works to give effect to that engine ?—Certainly. 

1656. Has it happened within your experience or knowledge that those 
Europeans who have hitherto established themselves in the interior have made 
themselves obnoxious to the religious feelings and prejudices of the natives of 
that country ?—I do not recollect any instances of that kind, I should not say in 
general that they have done so. 

1657. You have stated that, in your apprehension, under the new circumstance 
of Europeans holding land, it woidd be necessary to introduce a new system of 
judicature; are you aware that the principal objection hitherto urged by the 
natives to Europeans so employing themselves has been the difficulties under 
which they laboured in seeking redress, often at great distance and very ruinous 
expense, at the presidency?—The difficulty which I think must be experienced 
in affording protection to the natives is a main objection to the extended admis¬ 
sion of Europeans into the country as landholders. 

1658. Supposing an European was disposed to submit himself to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Company’s courts in the provinces, what difficulties do you then 
foresee in his residing in the midst of a native community?—In that country, 
where so much depends upon the respect, in which the British character and the 
persons of British subjects are held, I apprehend that great evil might arise from 
their being placed in that manner upon a footing with natives, subjected to the 
same treatment and the same laws and penalties. 

1659. In what way do you apprehend that greater evils would result from the 
residence of Europeans in the interior of India if they held land in their own 
persons, or if they held it in the names of others, as they do now in the case of 
indigo planters ?—I think the system of their holding land as they now do in 
the names of others is a very prejudicial practice. It is an evasion of the lawn 

1660. Do you then think it is prejudicial that Europeans should hold land 
under any circumstances, either in their own names, or in the names of others? 
—My objection is to the admission of Europeans as holders of land for general 
agricultural purposes like the native zemindars, which now seems to be sanctioned. 

1661. You were understood to state that you thought it very desirable that 
capital should be invested in India for the cultivation of indigo and other things ? 
—Yes, but it is not necessary therefore that they should hold large estates in 
their own hands for that purpose; for the cultivation of indigo, for instance, all 
that they require is a sufficient space of ground for the erection of a factory, and 
the buildings and machinery requisite to carry on the work. They can contract, 
as they actually do, with the natives for the supply of the raw material. The 
occupation of lands, however, may be necessary for the purpose of rearing some 
other products, such as coffee, for instance, which requires much skill, care and 
cultivation, and several years to bring it to maturity. For such objects special 
licenses might be granted, as was actually sanctioned by the home authorities 
seven or eight years ago, for the cultivation of this very article in Bengal. But 
this is very different from admitting Europeans indiscriminately to hold lands on 
long leases for general agricultural purposes. 

1662 . You have stated as a probable evil the necessity of erecting a new system 
of judicature ; do there not co-exist in India at the present time two concurrent or 
conflicting, as it may be, systems of jurisdiction ?—Yes, that certainly is the case ; 
the Supreme Court and the Company’s Courts are, in some instances, concurrent, 

(445.—I.) d-d and 
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N.JB IM,nonstone, ? lld "! ^ instances ’ conflicting ; the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court not 
Esq. being’ by any means accurately defined. 

1663. Are the natives oflndia amenable to one or to both of those systems ? 
—As well as I recollect the provisions of the statute, those natives are subject 
to the Supreme Court at the several presidencies where they live within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme C ourt, and those who are considered in the light of 
servants of the Company; with those exceptions, I believe, the natives are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of theSupreme Court, but constructively natives not 
so circumstanced have, on many occasions, been brought within its jurisdiction. 

1664. You have spoken of the limits of the jurisdiction of the Kings Courts; 
will you state what are those limits ?—All the three presidencies have certain local 
limits ; for instance, Calcutta is bounded on the east by what is called the Old 
Mahiatta Ditch; to the south by a canal called Tolby’s Nulla ; the northern 
boundary is not immediately in my recollection ; on the west by the river; and 
there are similar boundaries at Bombay and Madras; and those who live within 
those limits are subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

1665. Do you mean that no jurisdiction is at the present day claimed by the 
Supreme Court without those limits ?—The Supreme Court has claimed jurisdic¬ 
tion beyond those limits, as we have seen lately at Bombay. 

1666 . Have they not acted upon that claim ; are there not instances in which 
by their process they have compelled individuals to come from a distance in the 
interior to the presidency ?—Exactly so ; that is what I meant by saying that 
constructively they have brought natives within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

1667 . In what light, with reference toauthority, do you conceive that the natives 
can behold this division of conflicting power?—They must necessarily regard it as 
an anomaly. It has also been a subject of complaint among those who have in 
this manner been brought within the limits of the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction. 

1668 . It is known historically that this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court rose 
out of very small beginnings. Should you consider it impracticable to frame one 
uniform jurisdiction to embrace all the King’s subjects, native as well as European, 
throughout India?—! think it is not practicable to frame one that shall be 
adapted to the condition and character of both classes. 

1669. Have the advantages of the introduction of the British system of judica¬ 
ture been very apparent in Calcutta ?—I am rather apprehensive that it has been 
found in practice rather injurious than beneficial to the natives. Numbers of 
them have been ruined by being engaged in causes in the Supreme Court; I 
believe that opinion is very generally entertained. 

1 67 0. As it is your opinion that the adoption of one uniform system of juris¬ 
diction would not be practicable, does any mode occur to you of remedying the 
evil to which you have last referred?—I should be disposed very much to limit 
the authority of an English court of judicature, to confine it as much as possible 
to the Europeans, and to confine its jurisdiction in the utmost practicable 
degree. I am even disposed to go so far as to think that in place of a Supreme 
Court such as is now established, with three judges and all its officers, a more 
simple court, such as a Mayor’s Court, or a Recorder’s Court, would be more 
beneficial upon the whole. 

1 67 1. Have not great ameliorations already taken place in the administration 
of the Mahomedan criminal law in the courts of the Mofussil?—-Very great; 
strictly speaking indeed, it can hardly be denominated Mahomedan law as it now 
exists, it has been so considerably modified with respect both to the rules of 
evidence, and to infliction of punishments. 

1672. Is that then a system of law under which an European settler need fear 
to place himself, more especially if in graver cases it was made subject to an appeal 
of which an European governor or magistrate should be constituted a part?— 
An European would necessarily complain of being subject to trial without a jury; 
he would not, I presume, readily consent to lose the privilege of being tried by 
the laws of his own country, nor submit to the authority of a criminal code 
founded on the Koran, and of which the expounder is a Mussulman priest. 

1673. Would it be impossible to arrive at something in the nature of a jury 
institution, though probably not so numerous, restricted possibly to the number 
of the punchayet, in the chief places of the provinces ?—In that case the European 
would be liable to be tried by a jury not of his own countrymen, by a jury of 
natives, which I should conceive decidedly objectionable. 


1674. What 
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1674. What if, in the case of a trial of a native three of the five jurors should --• 

be natives, and in the case of a trial of an European three of the five jurors should N. B. Edmonstone, 
be European ?—I should be very sorry to see an European placed before any sq ' 

tribunal of which a native formed one of the assessors, or by a jury of which 16 i832 ' 

natives formed a part. 

1675. Is there any evidence whatever, as far as comes within your knowledge, 
that hitherto, in the discharge of the minor judicial duties that belong to them, 
the natives have exhibited any jealousy of or prejudice against Europeans?—I 
confess I do not clearly understand the scope of that question. I am not aware 
how, in the discharge of those duties, the natives are in a position to manifest 
such jealousy or prejudice. 

1676. You have stated that you consider the existing restrictions upon 
residence in India as desirable to be continued; has any practical advantage, in 
your opinion, arisen from that system which requires that every individual 
traveller should have a licence for the particular point to which his journey is 
destined ?—It has had, to a certain extent, the effect of preventing improper 
persons obtaining access to the interior of the country. 

1677* Does not the inevitable restriction which the expense of a voyage to 
India, and the necessary outfit, however small, occasion, in itself go a great way 
to prevent any dangerous influx of mere indigent adventurers into that country ? 

—I do not think it would have the effect of preventing them. There have been 
numberless instances of indigent persons obtaining the means of getting out to 
India, and going into the country as mere adventurers, perhaps on borrowed 
capital; some have succeeded, and some have failed. 

I678. Should the power of deportation for a supposed but undeclared offence 
be absolute, in your opinion, with the Governor, or would it not meet almost 
every possible exigency if that power were subjected to an appeal to the home 
authorities, and the object of if confined to any particular quarter, until the 
sense of those authorities was taken upon his case ?— 1 think that the power of 
deportation should continue to exist iu the local government, and that they 
should be at liberty to exercise that power in cases of great emergency; but 1 
do not see any objection to its being subject, as a general rule, to reference to 
the authorities at home; I would not, however, deprive the Government 
entirely of the power of immediately removing a turbulent and dangerous 
character, whose continuance might be deemed injurious to the public interests. 

167th In how many cases has the extreme force of the law been called into 
action during your experience oflndian administration, or during your know¬ 
ledge of it historically ?—I only recollect five cases; the case of Mr. Duane, 

Dr. M‘Lean, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Fair at Bombay, and Mr. Arnott. 

1680. Do you conceive that that power, the existence of which has been 
known only in the few cases to which you have called the attention of the 
Committee, has had any material effect in preventing the ingress of British capital 
and British enterprise into India, so far as capital and enterprise were required ? 

—No ; I do not think it lias had any such effect, nor tiiat it is calculated to 
have, because no one will go there under the anticipation of placing himself in 
a situation to incur that penalty. 

1681. Do you think that it has practically operated to prevent any individual 
going there ?■—I do not think it has. 

1682. As you have had ample opportunity of observing the working of the 
constituted authorities of the local government in India, will you give the 
Committee your opinion, in the first place, of the necessity or advantage that 
exists in the constitution of Governors with Councils ?—I am of opinion that 
the assistance of persons of local experience and knowledge in the capacity of 
members of Council is indispensably necessary to enable the Governor to 
discharge his duties. The Governor General, or Governor, is selected for the 
most part from persons who have never been in India, and consequently he 
must be totally unacquainted with local circumstances, and necessarily stand in 
need of the assistance of those who are possessed of that knowledge in which lie 
is deficient. It does not seem to me that it would be practicable for them to 
carry on their duties without such assistance. On the other hand, the members 
of Council also serve as a check and a control over the Governor General, or 
Governor, and the discussions that take place upon public subjects being on 
occasions of importance committed to writing, and forwarded to England, 
enable the authorities at home to exercise an efficient control over the 
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conduct of the administration abroad, and it is the more efficient because the 
members of the Council are themselves responsible for the opinions they deliver. 

1683. Is it in the executive or the legislative functions of the Governor 
General that you consider such aid to be indispensable ?—In both. 

1684. Is not the authority of the Governor General paramount to that of his 
Council ?—In some cases. 

1685. In any case may not his sole authority supersede the decision of the 
three other members of his Council ?—Not so ; because in that part of the Act 
of Parliament which applies to the subject the cases in which the Governor 
General is at liberty to act on his own and sole responsibility are defined to be 
those in which the interests of the public service are essentially concerned, not 
in all ordinary cases. It is only in cases of an extraordinary nature that that 
authority can legally be exercised, and they have not, within my observation, 
been frequent. 

1686. Do you mean to say that in ordinary cases, where such difference of 
opinion has arisen, that of the Governor General has yielded to those of his 
own Council ?—In ordinary cases, where a difference of opinion arises, the 
question is decided (as the law prescribes) by a majority, but I have known 
frequent occasions on which the Governor General has yielded his opinion to 
that of the Members of Council. 

16S7- That which you so consider as necessary at Calcutta, do you consider 
equally necessary at the other presidencies?—Certainly. 

1688. What advantage appears to you to result from the existence of a greater 
or lesser degree of independence of the Governor General in the subordinate 
presidencies ?—In point of fact, it is impossible for the Governor General to 
exercise an official superintendence over the subordinate governments. He could 
not do it, unless all the proceedings of those governments were regularly reported 
to him, and if they were, it would be impossible for him to find leisure to peruse 
them. In cases of great importance, the other governments have been in the 
habit of making a reference to the Governor General in Council. Generally, I 
think the subordinate governments might expediently and beneficially exercise 
legally, as in fact they do practically, an independent authority with regard to 
the affairs of their respective presidencies. 

1689. Would it not, in your judgment, be highly desirable, if practicable, to 
have one general superintending and controlling power over our interests in the 
East ?—I should say so, if it were practicable ; but supposing sucli a general 
superintending and controlling authority could be practically established, I 
conceive that it would materially interfere with the control of the home autho¬ 
rities over the governments of India. It seems to me that it would be tranfer- 
ring the superintendence and control now exercised by the home authorities 
over the governments of India, to this species of local authority. 

1690. In what respect would that effect be produced by the control at home 
being exercised over one governor, instead of being exercised, as at present, 
over three distinct governors ?—Because the supreme authority could not supply 
the authorities here with the information and the recorded proceedings necessary 
to enable them to exercise it. At present they have the proceedings of all the 
governments in India before them, and by that means they are enabled to 
exercise a control over every branch of the administration ; and that could not, 
I presume, take place if the subordinate governments were placed under the 
superintendence of the supreme authority, and required to report their proceed¬ 
ings to that authority instead of the home authorities. 

1691. In what manner would the control at home be diminished if the Gover¬ 
nor General of India were enabled to report the proceedings with respect to the 
administration of the whole of India to the government at home instead of that 
information being furnished to them by three distinct governors ?—At present 
the several governments transmit to England the whole of their proceedings and 
their correspondence. Now, under the supposition of their transmitting such 
correspondence and proceedings to the Governor General, it would be neces¬ 
sary, to enable the home authorities to maintain the same supervision and 
control that they now exercise, that the Governor General should furnish them 
with the same reports and materials that hitherto have been transmitted from 
the three different presidencies, which would obviously be impracticable. 

1692. Does your objection then resolve itself mainly into the distance of those 
subordinate presidencies from the present seat ofgovernment ?—Theobjection that 
strikes me is, that the proposed system must necessarily supersede the control which 
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is at present exercised by the authorities at home over the local governments 
abroad; because, according to my conception, those authorities could not, under 
that system, be supplied with the means of exercising it. Indeed, if it were 
thought expedient to transfer the government of India entirely to the Governor- 
general, that is another question ; but as long as it is considered necessary that the 
authorities at home should exercise a minute control over the proceedings of the 
governments abroad, so long, it appears to me, their proceedings must be 
recorded and transmitted to England. 

1693. If, for instance, a certain number of vice-governors or lieutenant- 
governors were appointed, exercising considerable powers, but subject neverthe¬ 
less to the direct control of the Governor-general, and who should report their pro¬ 
ceedings to the Governor-general, in what manner would the control of the home 
authorities be diminished by those proceedings being transmitted through 
the Governor-general, instead of being transmitted, as at present, through the 
governors of those separate presidencies?—When we consider the vast mass of 
proceedings at each presidency that is annually sent to England, and then reflect 
that those proceedings are to be sent to the Governor-general, that he is then, in 
the first instance, to exercise the functions of direction and control that are at 
present exercised by the authorities at home, and then to report his proceedings 
with respect to all three presidencies, transmitting at the same time all the docu¬ 
ments connected with them to England, it seems to me to form such a vast and 
complicated mass of business as no human powers of mind and body would be 
capable of executing. 

1694. You have spoken of the mass of proceedings as an obstacle; does it 
occur to you that the mass may be greatly aggravated by the existing system of 
Councils at the several presidencies, and the Boards in the administration of 
the detail of public affairs?—I do not think that the system of Councils has that 
effect in any degree, but the practice of recording all the proceedings and cor¬ 
respondence of the Boards must of course add considerably to the mass of 
details. The practice of recording every transaction is what occasions the vast 
accumulation of matter, and so long as the government abroad is to be made 
accountable for all their acts to the authorities at home, so long must the habit 
of recording every transaction be continued. 

1695. Is it not the tendency of public business to extend itself when it is 
under the administration of many instead of being under the responsibility of 
one?—Certainly that must be admitted. 

IC96. It has been suggested that it would be desirable to detach the Governor- 
general of India from the local administration of Bengal, and to leave him in 
possession merely of the general control. What occurs to you upon that sug¬ 
gestion ?— I hardly see the possibility of his exercising that control unless the 
proceedings of the several governments are regularly transmitted to him; and 
I conceive if that be done it would accumulate the business in his hands to 
such a degree as to render it still more unmanageable than it is at present. 

IO97. Some of the late questions have proceeded upon the assumption of a 
possible change in the local administration of India, by the substitution of vice- 
governors or lieutenant-governors in the room of the Governors in Council, for 
the two subordinate presidencies ; do you or do you not consider that such sub¬ 
stitution, as depriving the Indian service of its present expectancies either of the 
chair of such presidencies, or the seats at the council of such presidencies, would 
or would not be detrimental to the character of the service by depriving its 
members of high objects of ambition ?—I should not think that the taking away 
what may be called those great prizes in the lottery would materially affect the 
character of the service, provided that to the subordinate officers of the adminis¬ 
tration such liberal emoluments be attached as would render them the objects of 
pursuit, and the means of gradually accumulating a competency. 

I698. Assuming that the proposed substitution has reference to an increased 
economy in carrying on the Indian administration, do you conceive that such 
economy could be carried to such an extent, comparing the present expenses of 
the administration of the two presidencies with the general revenues derived 
under each, as would counterbalance the inconvenience and injury to the service 
of depriving it of the prizes at present held forth by those stations to the several 
members ?—The value of the service would no doubt be deteriorated to a certain 
degree by depriving its members of the prospect of attaining to offices of such 
high rank and emolument; but I confess I do not perceive how the inconvenience 
and injury of such deterioration, be it more or less, is to be counterbalanced (as 
(445. — I.) d d 3 regards 
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1699. With the diminished means of acquiring fortunes at present existing in 
India, is it or is it not desirable still further to diminish the means left to the 
Indian service, and thereby to render their connection with home more and more 
precarious and indefinite?—I think it of the highest importance that the civil 
service of India should be upon such a footing as to afford the individuals 
belonging to it the prospect of returning with a competency to England, and not 
only that, but it is essential, I think, to secure general integrity in the adminis. 
tration of public affairs. 

1700 . Do you consider it the first duty of the Government and Legislature of 
this country to look at the means of making fortunes for individual Europeans, 
or to the interest of those natives out of whose industry and labour those fortunes 
are to he made ?—Contrasting those two objects, there can be but one answer : 
the advantage of individual Europeans cannot, of course, be justly put in com¬ 
petition with the interests of our native subjects. 

1701 . Has the experience of the last 50 years in each of the three presidencies 
justified the conclusion that there is anything inconsistent with the interests and 
happiness and prosperity of the natives that the individuals appointed to the 
supreme authority in each of those presidencies, and especially in the two 
subordinate presidencies, should be selected from those who have grown up in 
the public service of the East India Company ?—My opinion has always been 
generally adverse to selecting the governors from among those who have belonged 
to the service, because I think, with very few exceptions, that an individual who has 
passed through the several gradations of the public service, and has consequently 
been known in the lowest as well as in the higher grades, cannot assume that 
high tone of superiority, nor exercise that degree of influence and control, and 
attract that degree of deference and respect, which, in my judgment, contribute 
importantly to the efficient administration of the office of Governor, as regards 
both the European and native population. A person of eminence and distinc¬ 
tion proceeding from England to fill that office, if duly qualified by character and 
talent, carries with him a greater degree of influence, and inspires more respect, 
than an individual who has been known in a subordinate capacity in India 
usually can. 

1702 . Are you aware of the number of individuals selected to the government 
of Madras and Bombay respectively from the ranks of the Company’s service in 
the course of the last 50 years?—I am aware that a considerable number have 
been appointed in that long course, and 1 admit that there may be, and have 
been, some splendid exceptions. 

1703. Is it your opinion, looking at the increasing territorial debt of India, 
that it can be possible much longer to maintain the present expensive system of 
the administration of that country ?—That reductions must be effected is obvious, 
and reductions have been effected to a very great extent; to such an extent 
that, I believe, according to the latest report, there is reason to expect that in 
another year or two the charges and revenue will be nearly, if not entirely, 
equalized, but I am decidedly averse to such a reduction of the allowances of 
the public functionaries as would endanger their integrity ; and I am firmly of 
opinion that they should always be placed, with respect to allowances, in a 
situation of respectability and independence, with the means of acquiring, by 
due care and economy, a competency with which to retire to their native country. 

1704. Have not the members of the Council at Bengal at present 10,000/. a 
year ?—Yes. 

1705. The whole principle of the Indian administration having been to keep 
India as much in connection with England as it was possible fora distant depen¬ 
dency governed by a small body of men to be kept to the mother-country, has 
it or has it not. been materially promoted by giving to those persons who are 
obliged to pass a large part of their lives in India a continued stimulus to return 
home with fortunes proportioned to the length of their service?—I think so. 

l'/06. Must not, permanently, a more effectual mode of maintaining our 
connection with India consist in sparing and fostering to the greatest possible 
degree the industry and means of the natives of that country?—I should think 
so, certainly, to a degree, in which it may be calculated to promote the in¬ 
terests of commerce, and to extend the commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and India. 


1707. You 
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1707- You have been asked as to the necessity of allowing individuals to 
accumulate fortunes in India; are those fortunesso accumulated remitted home, or 
are they left to fructify in India?—For the most part they have been remitted to 
England ; but some have left a portion of their property in India to fructify. 

1708. Are not they, so far as they go, a perpetual drain upon the industry of 
the natives of India ?—They constitute, so far, a political debt, which must be 
paid sooner or later from the produce of India. 

1709. If no capital is invested in India, and the fortunes there made are 
remitted home, does not it necessarily follow that that operation is a drain upon 
the resources of that country ?—The way in which property left in India is 
invested, is either in what is denominated Company’s paper, (Government 
bonds,) or in houses and other objects ; when ultimately remitted it must be 
supplied from the resources of that country. 

1710 . Since we have derived a large revenue from the territory of India, 
amounting now to 20,000,000/. annually, can you point to any great improvements 
in the way of public works, such as works for irrigation, roads, bridges, or any 
great public works in the country, by which any marks appear of the benefits 
derived from our empire there?—Not from public works; that has generally 
been left to the industry and skill of the native landholders. There has been 
one work of that description that has been of very great importance, the renewal 
of some canals anciently drawn from the Jumna in the north-west quarter or’ 
India, which have been carried through a great extent of arid territory, and 
been productive of very great increase of revenue. 

1711 . In that single and small sample, is there not evidence of the vast 
benefits that a paternal government might confer upon that country?—I am not 
aware in what manner the public resources could be applied in that way. All 
the lands being private property, it necessarily depends upon the proprietors of 
those lands to introduce such works and improvements as they find best calcu¬ 
lated to promote their own interests. 

1712. Does the beneficial tendency of our government appear upon the 
improved condition of the people in that country ?—1 think it does. 

1713 . In what part of India?—Particularly where the permanent settlement 
has been established. 

1714<. Do you consider then that their prosperity very essentially depends 
upon the manner in which the land revenue is fixed ?—I think so. 

1715. Have you had an opportunity of observing the condition of the people 
in the independent Jaghires ?—No ; I never was in any of those. 

1716. Have you had occasion to observe the condition of the people in the 
few states that yet remain independent of our government in India?—No; my 
employment has been almost always at the presidency, or with the Governor- 
general wherever lie has gone. When I spoke of the improvement of the people, 
I did not speak from personal observation, but from general knowledge. * Under 
our government they have an advantage which they never could enjoy under their 
own, of being protected from all external invasion, and the security of life and 
property, which they never enjoyed under any other system of government, unless 
perhaps in ancient times, and under some distinguished potentates, who flourished 
before the dissolution of the Mogul empire ; the Emperor Acber, for instance. 

1717. Do you conceive that the inhabitants are sensible of those benefits which 
you have just enumerated, and that it does accordingly attach them to the British 
Government?—1 he body of the people I conceive to he fully sensible of the 
advantages they enjoy; that is not the part of the population of India that are 
hostile to us. The class of persons that are dissatisfied, are those who have been 
removed from places of authority and power by our supremacy. 

1718. Have you seen a list of public works executed in India in the several 
presidencies since the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in the year 
1813, as such list was presented to the Committee sitting last year, marked 
No. 9, in the Appendix to the Report of the 11th of October 1831?—1 have 
not happened to see it. 

[The same was shown to the Witness.] 

1719. Though you have not previously seen it, yet from your cursory inspec¬ 
tion of it now, or from your general knowledge of the subject, are you able to 
state what has been the aggregate expense of the public works there enumerated? 
—The course of my service was not calculated to afford me the means of 
answering that question. 
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1720 . You cannot then state what proportion of the revenue of India has been 
expended in public works, as contrasted either with the amount received, or as 
compared with any proportion which it might bear to sums expended upon 
similar works by the British Government at home ?—No, I am not able to answer 
that question. I see in this list various works, such as roads and bridges, with 
which, being executed when I was in India, I am acquainted ; but I understood 
the former question to refer to public works upon the lands in the interior of 
the country for the benefit of agriculture. 

1721- To what body is delegated the legislation for India ?—Each presidency 
has by law the power of framing its own Regulations. The subordinate presi¬ 
dencies generally, I believe, submit their Regulations to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment for confirmation. 

1722 . Do you mean that the subordinate presidencies are compelled by law to 
submit their Regulations for the sanction of the Governor-general ?—Not by 
law, but I believe by an order of the Governor-general in Council. The occasions 
for the enactment of new Regulations at the several presidencies of course arise 
out of transactions and events as they occur. In Bengal all the public function¬ 
aries in the interior of the country have by a specific enactment the privilege of 
suggesting any new Laws and Regulations that may appear to them expedient. 
These suggestions are taken into consideration by the Governor-general in 
Council, and if approved, a Regulation is framed accordingly. The public 
functionary himself is sometimes required to draw up and transmit the scheme 
of the proposed Regulation. Regulations are also sometimes framed under the 
immediate direction and superintendence of the supreme authority. 

1723. Are they when passed of necessity registered in the Supreme Court ? 
—Not those that have relation to the interior of the country. 

1724. In what manner are those Laws promulgated when passed; how are 
they made known to the natives ?—They are translated into the native languages. 
There is a Regulation of the Bengal presidency, the 41st, I think, of the year 
1793, which describes the particular mode in which Regulations shall be framed 
and promulgated. When printed they are transmitted to the several judges of 
the provincial, zillah, and city courts, and other public functionaries, both in 
English and in the native languages. 

£ 725 . Is there any collection of those Regulations kept?—Yes, regularly. 

1726 . Would it not appear at first sight desirable that there should be one 
general code of laws applicable to the government of India generally ?—Ido 
not think that one code of laws could be applicable to all the three presi¬ 
dencies. 

1 727 . In what respect do the different presidencies so essentially differ from 
each other that the same system of law might not be made applicable to all of 
them ?—There must be differences of local circumstances whirl) require different 
Laws and Regulations to be applicable to them ; there are different tenures of 
land, for instance, under the several presidencies, and I can conceive a variety 
of local circumstances which may be applicable to one presidency and not to 
another. At Madras, for instance, what is called the ryotwar system prevails 
very generally, which it does not on the side of Bengal or Bombay. Therefore 
it seems to me that it is absolutely necessary that Regulations should proceed, 
in the first instance at least, from the subordinate presidencies themselves, that is, 
a Regulation required for Bombay should be framed at Bombay, and the same 
at Madras, and the same in Bengal, by the authority which is necessarily ac¬ 
quainted with all the local peculiarities and circumstances of each presidency. 

1728. In his legislative as wei! as his executive capacity, has the Governor a 
power paramount to that of his Council?—Certainly not. 

1729. Have you considered in what manner a body might be constituted in 
India for the purpose of more satisfactorily executing so very serious a function 
as is implied in this unlimited power of legislation ?-—I have not, and am not 
therefore prepared to give a confident opinion on the subject ; but on this first 
consideration of it, I am disposed to think that such a body might be constituted 
under the Supreme Government; I should, however, still consider it necessary 
that the Regulations intended for the subordinate presidencies should be framed 
there in the first instance, which might be submitted for revision to the Legis¬ 
lative Council established at the seat of the Supreme Government. 

1730. Supposing that a member conversant with the local affairs of each of 
the subordinate presidencies were to form part of the Legislative Council consti¬ 
tuted at the seat of government, would not that body, so composed, be qualified to 

take 
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take into consideration any suggestions that the Governor of the subordinate 
presidencies might make of any new Regulation that he deemed to be requisite? 
—That would not, in my opinion, supersede the necessity of framing Regulations 
at the several presidencies themselves. I do not think that the mere delegation 
of an individual from each presidency would supply the place of that knowledge 
of local affairs which appears to me to be necessary to frame Regulations adapted 
to the circumstances of each presidency. I think it would be necessary that 
the Regulations should originate at the presidencies where they are intended to 
operate, but they might be subject to revision. 

1731. In what manner does it occur to you that it would be possible under 
the existing state of society in India to compose an adequate Legislative Council, 
on whom should devolve the responsibility of making laws for our whole Indian 
empire?—That subject is new to me, and I have not considered it sufficiently as 
to be able at once to suggest a scheme of that nature. 

1732. Do any insuperable objections occur to your mind to the formation of 
such a council ?—I am not prepared to say that I perceive any insuperable 
objections to it, but I question the expediency of divesting the Government 
entirely of its legislative power. 

1733. It has been intimated by some witnesses before the Committee that it 
might be found practicable to introduce to that Council the assistance of a certain 
portion of native talent and knowledge; what occurs to you upon that suggestion? 
—I think it is going too great a length at first. The native agency must be in- 
troduced very gradually. The placing of natives at once in so elevated a situation 
would, I think, be proceeding much too rapidly in the plan of employing the natives 
more extensively than they are at present employed in the civil administration of 
the country; I doubt, indeed, whether it would be possible to find any native 
qualified to be a party in framing laws and regulations. They might, no doubt, 
afford on some occasions, the aid of information ; but that would be attainable 
without their being associated as assessors in a council of that nature. I am dis¬ 
posed to think that the Sudder Dewannee Nizamut Adawlut, with some legal 
assistance, might be made an efficient instrument for framing Regulations. 

1731. Would not their introduction into that Council, in your opinion, give 
confidence to the natives generally ?—I do not think it would add in any degree 
to the confidence already reposed by them in the Government. In my judg¬ 
ment it would be extremely objectionable to introduce a native into that situation 
at all, and I do not imagine that he could be of any material service. 

1735. Can you spite any specific danger that you would apprehend from such 
an experiment?—I should not say that there was any danger in it, but I do not 
see the advantage of it. I think it would be placing the natives too high in 
point of rank and situation relatively to British functionaries and British subjects, 
nor do I conceive that natives could he found qualified for the task of legisla¬ 
tion ; it is not at all consistent with their habits. 

1736. You referred, in one of your answers, to the vast mass of public busi¬ 
ness that was transacted in the departments in India, and which is certainly not 
less in the departments at home; has any mode ever occurred to you by which 
that increasing mass could he diminished ?—It is a subject upon which I have 
often reflected: indeed I have been naturally driven to reflect upon it by having, 
while a member of Council, experienced the overwhelming and overburthening 
mass of business that came before us. The government is overloaded with details. 
The principle of the remedy is obvious : a division of labour and responsibility; 
but the means of effecting it are not so apparent. Even so long ago as when I 
left India, the machinery of government was manifestly inadequate to the work 
it had to perform ; and of course it must be still more so now. I speak parti¬ 
cularly of the Supreme Government. The question then is, how the govern¬ 
ment can be relieved from a portion at least of the details of business which 
come before it. There is nothing so great and nothing so small that, under the 
present system, does not require the intervention of the supreme authority. The 
idea that I have entertained is, that the subordinate functionaries should he 
invested with a greater degree of authority, so as to render it unnecessary for 
them to submit the whole of their proceedings to the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment, which now is the case; but I am not prepared to suggest any specific 
plan for the accomplishment of that important object. 

1737. With regard to the transmission to the authorities in this country of 
the very voluminous matters of small detail that come before them, do you con- 
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sider that it might be practicable to draw any line which should supersede the 

necessity of such very laborious investigation to so very little purpose?_I 

confess I do not see the practicability of drawing any such line. So long as it 
is deemed necessary to exercise a control and superintendence over the pro¬ 
ceedings of the governments abroad, so long apparently must the whole of their 
proceedings be sent home. 

1738. While you were in the government in India, was not an order issued 
to all the residents, directing them not to send the whole of the correspondence 
upon every subject, but to send a diary, and to send a list of the letters, and 
such of them only as were material to the diary?—I recollect (being reminded 
of the circumstance) that when I held the office of chief secretary, instructions 
were issued to the residents to keep and transmit periodically to the presidency, 
a diary or precis of their correspondence, and to abstain from transmitting copies 
of such documents noted in the diary as were not of material importance. 

1739. You stated that you were connected with the Secret department when 
you were in India; does your experience lead you to believe that the Secret 
department in India is properly constituted for the purposes of despatch and 
secrecy?—I have no reason to doubt that it is so. 


Martis , 17 ° die Aprilis, 1832. 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chaie. 


Neil Benjamin Edmonstone , Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

*1739. IS there anything you wish to state to the Committee in reference to 
the evidence you gave yesterday?—I have had an opportunity this morning of 
looking into the despatch respecting the conduct of the Indigo planters, to which 
I referred yesterday, and have made two or three extracts from it, with a view 
to show more clearly the grounds on which I found my statement regarding the 
conduct and proceedings of the indigo planters and their agents. 

1740. What was the date of the despatch from which you made the extracts 
you allude to?—These extracts are contained in the answer of the Court of 
Directors to the despatches from Bengal on the subject of the indigo planters, 
and I have taken them from the answer, not from the original despatches; so 
that I do not exactly know the dates. The letter to Bengal, answering these 
despatches, is dated the 10th of this month. 

1741. Do you wish to make any observations to the Committee in regard to 
the answers you gave yesterday on the subject of Europeans occupying land in 
India ?—It has always appeared to me that the admitting Europeans generally to 
hold lands as proprietors and renters in that country, would be calculated rather 
to interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and promote the interests of the 
native landholders. It will not be practicable to impose an effectual restraint, 
either on the number or description of the Europeans who, through the opening 
now afforded, may obtain a footing in the country. They will become the rivals 
and competitors of the native landholders, and progressively supplant them in 
the possession of their lands. The essential difference of character, habits, reli¬ 
gion, language, attainments, modes of thinking and acting, customs and pre¬ 
judices, between the two classes, constitute an insuperable bar to their ever being 
united by the associations and connections of domestic life, or by any common 
bond of national interest and feeling. They cannot coalesce and commix. There 
must be a constant collision between them, as well as between the Europeans 
themselves and their respective agents and adherents; the effect of all which 
will be to create disputes and disturbances that must engage the almost exclu¬ 
sive time and attention of the local magistracy and police. This anticipation is 
strongly countenanced by the information we have received relative to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the comparatively few Europeans already established in the interior 
of the presidency of Bengal as indigo planters, and must consequently be aggra¬ 
vated by the unlimited admission ot Europeans as landholders for general agri¬ 
cultural purposes, to which the door now seems to have been opened. The 
reports referred to show that their conduct has had the effect of creating dis¬ 
turbance 
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turbance and disorder in the country where they have been located; that it 
has been found impracticable for the magistrates to control their conduct; and 
I must repeat my opinion, that if such an influx of European landholders as the 
arrangement involves be introduced into the country, it will be found indispen¬ 
sably necessary to establish a new system of judicature for the control of them. 


N. B. Edmonstone, 
Esq. 

17 April 1832. 


1742. The Committee understand that you have extracted from the answer to 
these despatches, such parts as you think tend to bear out the particular view you 
take of the subject?—Yes; it was with that view that I made those extracts. 

1743. Is the answer to the despatches very voluminous?—It is very voluminous. 
The recorded reports of the conduct of the indigo planters and their agents 
appeared to me to afford sufficient evidence of the truth of what I have stated. 

1744 . Does the despatch entirely refer to this question ?—It does, exclusively. 
Finding it difficult to describe concisely the facts represented in the extracts 
which I hold in my hand, I desire to refer to the detailed narrative contained in 
them, as bearing me out in the statement that I have given. “ As magistrate of 
Nuddea, (says Mr. Turnbull) I have had some opportunity of witnessing the 
scenes of contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting interests 
to which that competition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that 
and the neighbouring indigo districts have, I believe, nothing abated to the present 
day, and they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition of Govern¬ 
ment. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing the seed, to the season 
of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment; the most 
daring breaches of the peace are committed in the face of our police officers and 
even of the magistrate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority large 
bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking 
or retaining forcible possession of lands or crops ; violent affrays, or rather regular 
pitched battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homicide ; our police establish¬ 
ments are corrupted, and the daroghas are said notoriously to be in the pay of 
the planters, European or native, to secure their good offices.” 

1745. What is the name of the magistrate?—Mr. Turnbull; he is now a 
member of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut; he had been magistrate 
of Nuddea, which is distant about 100 miles above Calcutta. The magistrate of 
Dacca says, “ I will not here put on record acts which have come to my know- 
lege of the open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories; 
but will ask, where is the instance in this part of the country of the native 
zemindar, who, unaided by European partners or influence, has erected indigo 
factories, and successfully carried on the speculation, without being in the end 
either entirely ruined or obliged to admit his powerful neighbour to share in his 
concern, or being himself perhaps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his 
own rights.” Mr. Ross states, that “armed men are kept by the planters to 
enforce the ryots’ contractsand Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of “ the 
number of affrays that now annually take place for indigo lands, wnicu are 
invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in 
consequence of the planters entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express 
purpose of fighting their battles on these occasions.” These are facts, inde¬ 
pendently of my own observation and reflection, on which my opinion of the 
inexpediency of admitting Europeans generally ass ettlers into the interior of the 
country, is mainly founded, borne of the reports, however, contain very favourable 
opinions of the personal character of the indigo planters; notwithstanding which, it 
appears that the above are practices and proceedings of constant occurrence. 

1746. These facts, if well founded, were, I presume, known to the government 
of Bengal; and knowing the existence of these facts, has not that government come 
to a determination that it is desirable to permit Europeans to hold land upon long 
leases?—'They have so; and it appears to me to be likely to produce an aggravation 
of the evil. I consider it to be our primary duty and obligation to adopt every 
measure calculated to elevate the natives, and to promote their interest and pros¬ 
perity ; and I think it is acting in opposition to that principle to introduce into 
the country a numerous class of persons, who, from the nature of their objects 
and pursuits, will have interests opposed to those of the native landholders, and 
from their national character, station, influence and connexions, must necessarily 
obtain an ascendancyoverthem, which theyarelikely toemployfbrpurposes adverse 
to the prosperity of thenative landholders and tenants, and to the tranquillity of the 
country. It would be absolutely necesssary, as already observed, to make such an 
alteration in the administration of the laws as would be calculated to control this 
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body of Europeans. In fact, where a community of Europeans is established, 
British institutions must follow ; the effect of all which seems to me to be the 
prosecution of a system for promoting the interests and advantages of British 
subjects at the expense of those of the natives. Our forbearance hitherto in 
abstaining from all interference with the rights and possessions of our native 
subjects, securing to them the full exercise of their religion and their laws, and 
assisting and encouraging them in the prosecution of the arts of industry, has 
been, 1 conceive, a principal means of attaching them to our government: the 
measure of admitting Europeans, without limitation, to hold lands in the manner 
now proposed, or as I should rather say, already determined, seems to me to be a 
total departure from that line of policy. 

174*7* To what proportion of the places in which indigo plantations are esta¬ 
blished do the extracts you have quoted refer ?—The districts of Nuddea and 
Dacca Jellalpore ; but the practices and scenes described in those extracts appear 
to be general. 


1748. You have stated that it has been found impossible for the local magis¬ 
trates to control the conduct of the European planters, and further that it would 
be necessary to that end to establish anew system of judicature ; has any recom¬ 
mendation to that effect proceeded from the Bengal government?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

1749. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty, in justice to the 
natives so suffering, to send out any orders to such effect ?—Certainly not. By 
the establishment of a new system of judicature I mean the introduction of 
British law with all its machinery into the interior of the country, which I should 
regard as an evil of great magnitude, and which indeed could only be effected by 
a parliamentary enactment. 

1750. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty to disapprove of the 
introduction of granting leases of land to Europeans, as sanctioned by their 
government in Bengal ?—They strongly censured the Bengal government for 
adopting a measure of such paramount importance without previous reference, as 
well as for allowing Europeans to hold leases without any security against the 
abuse of the privilege ;—the majority of the Court, however, concurred in sanc¬ 
tioning the grant of leases, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, and with 
a limitation as to the duration of the leases. The local government of Bengal 
actually adopted the resolution of permitting Europeans to hold lands on leases 
of 60 years ; the Court of Directors have limited the term to 21. I, as a member 
of the Court of Directors, entirely disapproved of that measure, and did not 
concur in it, and I stated my reasons. 

1751. In what possible manner does the limitation of the term of occupation 
to 21 years instead of 60 , tend to mitigate the evils which you have represented 
as arising out of the occupation by Europeans?—I do not think that it is calcu¬ 
lated to remove them; a door has been opened, which it will nowbe difficult to close. 

1752. Then the Committee understand that on this point both the local 

government of Bengal, the Court of Directors at home, and the Board of Com¬ 
missioners at home, have dissented from the opinions introduced by yourself?_ 

My opinions were submitted to the Court when the question came under discus¬ 
sion in the form of a proposed despatch to Bengal. The sanction given to the 
measure under certain limitations may perhaps have been given under a convic¬ 
tion that, as it had already been adopted in Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw 
from it without public inconvenience; some of my colleagues did not concur in 
the measure, even as proposed to be modified, any more than myself, and a dis¬ 
sent was entered upon the proceedings of the Court, to which reference can be 
had if necessary. 

1753. These opinions have not been acted on by either of the three governing- 
bodies ?—The establishment of Europeans as landholders in that country is a 
measure entirely novel, and has only been brought under the consideration of the 
authorities at home, and has received their sanction under the qualification and 
restrictions I have mentioned, within these three years. 

1754. The system in India, up to the present time, having been founded upon 
the exclusion of Europeans from holding lands in India?—Yes, except to the 
extent of 50 bheegas (about 17 acres). 

1755. And the present being an experiment for the first time formally intro¬ 
duced ?—The measure appears to have been introduced not experimentally but 
absolutely, and I consider it to be a measure pregnant with evil. 

1756. This limitation of the period of granting leases to 21 years, will of course 

place 
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place it in the power of the Court of Directors to alter this system at an earlier 
period than tiiey would be able to do at the end of 60 years, if it was found inex¬ 
pedient to continue it?—I think that having been once admitted, it will be found 
very difficult to alter the system; I do not think it practicable to recede, without 
producing great complaints on the part of those who may have embarked in large 
concerns under the encouragement of the local government. 

1 757 . You have stated that the occupation of land by Europeans must be 
followed by the establishment of British institutions ; will you state to the Com¬ 
mittee why Europeans so voluntarily settling themselves should not be rendered 
amenable to the provincial judicature of the country?—I do not think that the 
local judicature is calculated to control their conduct, and experience seems to 
me to have shown that it is not. 

1758. Will you state what you mean by the expression British institutions?— 
I mean principally the British laws; the British system of judicature, with all its 
appendages. 

1759. You would consider that, on a trial by jury, part of the jurymen should 
be Europeans?—Yes, I mean the trial by jury ; the introduction of British law 
and the English language. 

1760 . When you state that the occupation of land by Europeans is injurious 
to the natives, do you mean that where it has been hitherto tried it has had the 
effect of displacing the native cultivators?—Not the mere cultivators; I think 
that the European will necessarily enter into competition and collision with the 
natives, landholders and manufacturers, and therefore to that extent will eventually 
displace them. 

1 76 1. The question refers to the mere cultivator, to the ryot?—He will not 
displace the ryot; but it has been found, in the case of the indigo planters, that 
the ryots have sometimes been very much oppressed by them; that they have 
been compelled against their inclination to cultivate the indigo plant and to 
receive advances ; instances of this species of oppression are stated in the 
despatches I have referred to. 

1762. Have you read the evidence taken before the House of Lords in 1830 
on this inquiry ?—I have not. 

1763. Has not the occupation of land by Europeans rather acted as a stimulus 
to industry, and increased the demand for native labour ?—I should think to a 
certain extent it must have done so, but the natives have not hitherto been at a 
loss to obtain employment from the land. The indigo manufacturers have no 
doubt paid higher rents, and so far have encouraged native industry. 

1764. You say that it has been the duty of the Government rather to assist 
the natives in prosecuting the arts of industry?—I think that has been the object 
and general tendency of our administration, our Regulations, and our conduct 
with regard to them. 

1765. Will you inform the Committee how and where the Government have 
assisted the natives in prosecuting the arts of industry ?—By the security that is 
afforded to life and property, by the moderation of the assessments, and their 
permanent limitation where these have taken place, and by the protection that 
the natives enjoy under the British Government from external invasion and 
internal insurrection, and by removing all obstacles to the free application of 
labour and the free enjoyment of its produce. 

1766 . What grounds have you for supposing that the life and property of the 
natives has been better secured under the British Government than under their 
own native government ?—By the establishment of independent tribunals of 
justice, which under their own government had no existence. 

1767< Does not every Mahomedan history with which you are acquainted, 01 
even a native history written in English at Bengal within the last 60 years, 
familiarize you completely with instances of perpetual oppression on the part of 
their rulers, before the British acquired any territorial dominion in India ?—I 
have no doubt that is a just description of the general character of the native 
administration for some time anterior to our possession of the country. 

1768 . Do you consider the introduction of skill and capital into a country, or 
the assumption of the whole civil and military power of a country, together with 
the whole of its territorial revenues, to the exclusion of the natives in a participa¬ 
tion in the administration of the government, as the greater evil?—So far from 
the introduction of skill andcapital into thecountry being an evil, I consider it to be 
a great benefit, andl thinkunderproperlimitationsBritishskill andcapital may be 
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very successfully employed, and to a certaindegree has been so ; what I object 
to is the influx of Europeans in such numbers and in such a manner as must have 
the injurious effects I have described. 

1769. Are you aware what is the total number of Europeans actually employed 
in India in the indigo cultivation?—I cannot venture to speak to that. 

1779. Are you aware what is the revenue derived from the number of Euro¬ 
peans employed in the indigo factories ?—I am not. 

1771* Are you aware what is the amount of revenue derived from that source ? 
—I am not. I could have no knowledge of these subjects since my return from 
India, but what I might have derived from the records in the India House, and 
I dot recollect having seen any statements of the kind. 

177~. Are you acquainted with the district of Tirhoot?—I never resided there. 

1773- You cannot therefore say whether in that district there is any appearance 
of increased wealth and comfort among the cultivators ?—Not from my own 
knowledge and personal observation : but I have reason to know the fact, as I well 
remember that the zemindar of Tirhoot was remarkable for the excellent manage¬ 
ment of his lands ; but the great improvement in this and other districts I am dis¬ 
posed to attribute mainly to the limitation of the public demand upon the land. 

1774. Did not these perpetual disputes arise from the circumstance of the 
uncertainty of the boundaries, in the cases of the indigo plantations : you talked 
of there being conflicts and shedding of blood, did they not generally arise, not 
from the circumstance of the cultivation of indigo, but the uncertainty of the 
boundaries?—I think it is stated, in the reports accompanying the despatches on 
the subject, that they are occasioned principally by the ryots receiving advances 
from different persons for the same crop, when each of the parties making the 
advances endeavouring to enforce the fulfilment of his contract by means of an 
armed force, conflicts and affrays ensue. Iam speaking from a perusal of the papers. 

1775. Does not that arise more from the peculiarity of local circumstances 
than from any defect in the conduct of the cultivator of indigo?—It seems to 
arise from the avidity of the ryots to receive money, and from the proceedings of 
the servants of the manufacturer. 

1776 . Are not they generally Europeans who make the advances that you are 
speaking of?—Yes, through their native agents. 

1777 * If the persons who made the advances were natives, do you think the 
same result would follow?—Native manufacturers would be much more easily 
controlled by the local judicature. 

1773. Iu such instances as have occurred from the misconduct of the indigo 
planters, are you aware whether it has arisen from the employment of improper 
persons in the agency of the factories?—The course of my service has not 
admitted of my being intimately acquainted with the details of all these proceed¬ 
ings. What I have been stating is derived chiefly from a perusal of the despatches 
lately received on that subject; but my opinion with regard to the prejudicial 
effects of the admission of Europeans generally as landholders into the country, 
is not derived from these communications, although I think it is very much 
supported by them. That opinion arises from a general knowledge of local affairs 
in India ; from my acquaintance with the habits, character and peculiarities of 
the natives; and from observation and reflection ; but I do not pretend to be 
personally acquainted with the management of an indigo factory. I have never 
been in a situation to acquire a personal knowledge of them. 

1779* ELis not the present system of exclusion of Europeans very much nar¬ 
rowed the means of selection which they can have of European agents at these 
factories?—I have not seen any observations nor heard any complaints on this 
subject, nor have I sufficient knowledge of the system to form a judgment on 
this point. 

1780. In Nuddea are all the indigo planters Europeans, or are there any Mus¬ 
sulmans ?—I know there are natives who possess indigo factories and carry on 
the manufacture. 

1781. If two native planters had made advances to the ryot, would not they 
each have asserted their right to the crop, the same as two Europeans would have 
done ?—Certainly ; but as I said before, I conceive that the local tribunals are 
fully capable of controlling the natives, but that they are not efficient in con¬ 
trolling the conduct of Europeans. 

1782. Why could not they be made efficient to that object?—The high tone of 
the European character itself the influence and connections that a British subject 
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of any rank in society necessarily acquires in the country, his being generally on 
terms of friendship with the local functionaries, a feeling of superiority over the 
natives, and the inferior degree of respect which an European is apt to entertain 
for the local tribunals as compared with those of his own nation, are all adverse to 
it. It is stated in the reports before referred to, that the natives are often actually 
afraid of bringing their complaints against Europeans before the magistrate. But 
under certain limitations and restrictions, and for special purposes, far from being 
adverse to the establishment of British subjects in the interior of the country, 
I think that Europeans of capital and character may very beneficially be allowed 
to settle; not however as proprietors of estates or renters of land for general 
agricultural purposes, like the native zemindars, as seems now to have been per¬ 
mitted, which I cannot consider as at all advisable, but on the contrary as preg¬ 
nant with evil; but for the introduction of new objects of culture, of improve¬ 
ments depending upon British skill, energy and enterprise. 

1783. Reverting to the topic of the government establishments in India, will 
you state to us what advantage to the public service appears to you to result from 
conducting so much of the public business of the country through the medium of 
boards?—The object of the establishment of boards of course was to relieve the 
Government from the burthen of details, and provided the members of the board 
are efficient and well qualified for their duties, that object is advantageously accom¬ 
plished.^ The superintendence, for instance, over the collectors of revenue, seems 
to me very expediently lodged in the Board of Revenue. It would be impossible 
for the Government to keep up a correspondence with all the individual collectors; 
there must be some intermediate functionaries to conduct the details. 

1784. What other boards exist in Calcutta besides the Board of Revenue?— 
The Military Board, the Marine Board, the Board of Salt and Opium, and the 
Board of Trade. 

1785. Does it come within your knowledge whether the individual members of 
the several boards do take an active part in the conducting of public business?— 
While I was there I had reason to believe that they did so; but the president 
usually takes the lead in the business, as is the case, I believe, in all boards. 

1786 . The president and the secretary, I presume, are the official members?— 
The president is the officiating member, assisted of course by the secretary. 

1 787 . What advantage or disadvantage would, in your opinion, result from 
concentrating several of these departments in one head, rather than in having 
their responsibility distributed among many members?—Practically, no doubt, 
there would be great advantage, provided the person so appointed be fully quali¬ 
fied and capable in every respect of discharging the duties of the situation ; but 
I conceive that it would be so extremely difficult to secure the services of persons 
so eminently qualified, that it would be always necessary to have the assistance 
of other members, and that not only for the benefit of counsel and advice, but 
also for the advantage of a division of labour, one member taking one branch of 
business, and another member another, as I believe is usually practised, and to 
provide likewise for cases of sickness or necessary absence. A further benefit 
attaches to the constitution of a board, namely, that it admits of one of the 
members proceeding (as used actually to be the case occasionally), vested with 
the powers of the board, to visit the several collectorships, whilst the remainder 
continued at the presidency to carry on the ordinary duties of the department. 

1788 . That observation applies solely to the Revenue Board ?—I was speaking 
of the Revenue Board; the Military Board is constituted upon a very different 
principle. 

1789. Upon what ground is the Board of Salt and Opium detached from the 
Board of Revenue?—I believe because the business was found too burthensome 
in addition to their other duties, and also because salt and opium are branches 
of revenue so very important as to have been thought to require a special and 
exclusive superintendence. I believe these are the grounds on which they were 
separated. 

1790. In a government circumstanced as the Indian government is, does it not 
appear to you peculiarly desirable that the executive powers of the government in 
that country should be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of one indi¬ 
vidual?—As a general rule or principle, I think so certainly. I consider the con¬ 
stitution of our Indian governments to be well adapted to the character, habits and 
feelings of the natives of India; the concentration ofauthority in the hands of one 
individual (which I conceive is essentially the actual constitution of the Indian 
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April 1832 liaVe be . en accu ? tomed > and is calculated also to secure that vigour, promptitude 
and decision which the annals of British India have shown to be so necessary and 
so efficacious in the ever recurring emergencies of our situation in that country. 
The existing constitution of our Indian government is also that which seems more 
than any other susceptible of being guided and controlled by the authorities at 
home ; an object certainly of the highest importance when we consider the vast 
distance of our Indian possessions from the mother country, and the great extent 
of power necessarily vested in the hands of the local administration. 

1791. What other checks appear to you desirable upon the authority of the 
person exercising the supreme power in India, than those which are to be found 
in a well-defined system of laws, and in the controlling power of the authorities 
at home?—I have always been accustomed to consider that the power vested in 
the hands of the members of council constitutes a proper check to a certain extent 
upon the Governor-general. I think it is salutary that he should be subject to 
that degree of restraint under which he acts in consequence of the share pos¬ 
sessed by the members of council in the government of the country, and such 
I always understood was the intention of the Legislature when the existing form 
of government was established, the Governor-general being left at the same 
time to act on his own responsibility in cases of emergency or great political 
importance; so that he has the benefit of efficient counsel and advice, whilst to 
a certain extent a check is imposed upon his conduct, without his being with¬ 
held from acting independently of his council on occasions essentially affecting 
the public interests and safety. 

1792. Is it not in the nature of such a constitution as the executive govern¬ 
ment to daily impede the course of public business?—By no means, in my 
opinion, to an extent that in any degree counterbalances the advantages derived 
from such a constitution. 

1793. We will suppose the individuals now composing the councils of the 
Governor-general appointed rather to discharge legislative than executive duties, 
and to act, if necessary, upon certain occasions in the nature of a privy council 
to the Governor-general: would it be your opinion that under such a state of 
things the legislative powers would be better provided for, and the executive 
government worked more expeditiously and more advantageously to the public 
interest? — It appears to me that in a government so constituted as that of British 
India, it is not expedient entirely to separate the legislative from the executive 
branches of the administration. I do not think they can be entirely separated 
without impairing the efficiency of the government. 

1794. By legislative power, I mean the power of framing laws for the local 
government in India?—A separate council might no doubt be formed for that 
purpose, but I am of opinion that any laws so enacted should still be subject to 
the confirmation of the Government itself; but for the mere practical purpose 
of framing Regulations, I think a separate body might be expediently formed. 

1795. W ould you explain to the Committee what you mean by the confirmation 
of Government?'—I mean the confirmation of she Governor-general in Council. 

179 b. Do you mean that in the event of the formation of a legislative council, 
the Governor-general in Council should have a veto in the laws there proposed 
and enacted?—I think it is expedient that he should; the subject, however, is 
so new to me that I ought not perhaps to deliver an opinion so precipitately. 
I would rather desire to deliberate more maturely on the subject. 

1797. In what year were you elected a Director?—In October 1820. 

1798. How soon after did you become a member of the Committee of Corre¬ 
spondence?—It was only in April of last year that I became a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence. 

1799. During these 11 years after your return from filling the important station 
you held in India, on what committees of the India House were you appointed?— 
According to the established practice, I became a member of the Committee of 
Shipping in the first instance, and then by gradual rise I became a member of the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and afterwards, as already stated, a member 
of the Committee of Correspondence. The rise in the scale of the Direction 
depends of course on vacancies and casualties. Under one of the bye-laws, no 
person coming from India can be elected a Director until two years after his 
return ; I did not therefore become a member of the Direction immediately after 
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my arrival in England, as the question implies ; I was elected two years and a 
quarter after. 

1800. Are you aware upon what principle the regulation in the Court is 
founded, of succession by seniority to the Committee of Correspondence?—I 
conceive on this principle, that by that means every Director has an opportunity 
of becoming practically acquainted with every branch of the Company’s affairs 
much more efficiently than he otherwise possibly could. 

1801. What opportunities do the Committees, for example, of Shipping and 
Warehouses afford a Director of becoming acquainted with more important 
matters of the government of India ?—As a member of the Court, when the 
Court meets he has an opportunity of discussing any subject that is brought 
before them : for instance, when drafts or reports come from the Committee of 
Correspondence or other committees, on political or any other subjects, they 
are laid before the Court for the consideration of the members ; and each mem- 
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ber, whatever be his station, has then the opportunity of perusing them, and 
all the documents connected with them, and making himself fully acquainted 
with the subject; so that by these means he is qualified to discuss the subject 
when it is brought forward for decision. 

1802. Practically that is the case, is it?—Yes, it is so. It is at the option, 
of course, of each of the Directors to take such share in the discussion of any 
subject as he may think proper. Some take more and some less. Some are in 
the habit of reading the collections of papers which usually accompany the drafts 
of despatches or other documents laid before the Court for approval, and thereby 
making themselves fully acquainted with the details of the subject; they are 
not therefore precluded from obtaining that knowledge to which the question 
refers, by the system that is established. 

1803. Might it not happen that individuals who have filled high stations with 
great reputation in India, return to this country at a period of life that makes it 
highly undesirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of 10 years in a ship¬ 
ping or warehousing committee before they are admitted into the important part 
of the administration of the Court of Directors ?—No doubt an individual return¬ 
ing from India under the circumstances described could be of more immediate use 
if introduced into the committee in which subjects connected with his own course 
of service are primarily discussed ; at the same time I am inclined to think that 
upon the whole the present system works well, for the reason I have given, namely, 
that by means of it a Director becomes practically acquainted with every branch 
of affairs, whilst he is not precluded from affording the benefit of his more recent 
knowledge and experience by his being attached to a subordinate committee. 

1804. By the constitution of the Court of Directors, as it exists at present, is 
the junior member of such Court eligible to the chair of the Court as much as 
the senior member ?—Yes, he is eligible, certainly; but it is very unlikely to 
happen that the junior member should be appointed to the chair of the Court. 

1805. It is, however, a matter within the competence of the great body of the 
Court to select the individual to fill their chair who, whether he mav have been 
a member one, ten, or twenty years, may in their judgment be best entitled to 
the chair ?—Certainly it is. 

1806. The Committee understand that the functions of the government of 
India, so far as the Court of Directors are concerned, may be considered as 
bound up with the Court generally, but that among themselves the Court for 
their own convenience divide these functions into different committees, corres¬ 
ponding to the different departments of the state of India ; is that a right view ? 
—That is the correct view. 

1807- It is understood by the Committee that the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the Court of Directors are, ear officio, members of all committees, 
and from their station have the direct control, or at least a leading influence in 
every department of Indian administration, as far as the Court of Directors is 
concerned; is that so?—They have. As the organs of the Court, and as the 
organs of each committee when they think proper to preside at those committees, 
they necessarily take the lead; but the Committee of Correspondence is the 
committee in which the chairs usually and ordinarily preside; they attend other 
committees only when questions of peculiar importance are to be discussed. 

1808. Considering then that the two chairs, whom in your last answer you 
described as organs of the Court, must be members of other committees officially, 
and cannot while in the chair attend regularly to such committees; do you or do 
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you not consider that in such circumstances an advantage is derived from these 
individuals having passed up through all the successive committees, previously 
to their taking the chair in the Committee of Correspondence, being at the same 
time in the chair of the Court?—Most certainly so. 

1809. There being at the same time no bye-law or other legal impediment 
on the part of the Court, to the selection of any individual to the chair, if he 
should be pre-eminently qualified in their judgment to fill it ?—'There is no such 
impediment. 

1810. And the Committee understand that the despatches are open to every 
member of the Court, whether he be a member of the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence or not; and that practically many members of other committees do 
read all the despatches submitted to the Court ?—Every member of the Court 
has access to despatches and documents of all kinds that are not secret. 

1811. How many classes of committees are there ?—There are three general 
committees, with subdivisions. 

1812. What public advantage results from there being so large a number of 
Directors as 24? —That it facilitates the transaction of business, by their being 
divisible into committees, and also it seems to me to afford a latitude for the 
introduction of various qualifications that are useful and necessary. 

1813. Do you think in your opinion that the substantial business of the India 
House could not be conducted with a diminished number of Directors?—I will 
not go so far as to say that I am not aware that the existing number of Directors 
is calculated to clog and impede the progress of business ; it does not appear to 
me to do so in practice. 

1814. Supposing the East India Company was to divest itself altogether of 
its mercantile character, I presume that there would be an end of committees 
of shipping, warehousing, and so forth : under such circumstances, by what 
number of Directors could the public business of India be in your judgment 
satisfactorily conducted ?—There is no doubt if that was the case that a consi¬ 
derable reduction in the number of Directors as well as in the establishment 
might be effected. 

1815. In the event of its appearing to the Legislature desirable that the supply 
of young men destined to fill the civil offices in India should be provided from 
some other source or by some other mode than at present, what injury in your 
opinion would result from the remuneration of a Director being in the shape of 
salary instead of that of patronage: for instance, whether it would lead to a 
different description of men being appointed ?—I do not think that any injury 
would result from the change. On the contrary, I am rather disposed to think 
it might be an improvement, as it would constitute a stronger obligation on the 
individuals appointed to attend to their duties; and if the existing system of 
election were continued, I do not think it would lead to a different description 
of men being appointed, unless the salary were so considerable as greatly to 
extend the field of competition. 

1816. Do you consider it might probably happen that a limited number of 
Directors so appointed would feel it more imperatively their duty to take their 
full share in the transaction of the duties of the Court?—It appears to me it 
would impose practically as well as morally an additional degree of responsibility 
upon them. 

1817 . I would ask you generally, whether upon any of the points to which 
you have been examined by the Committee, or on any others which they have 
omitted, any suggestions occur to you that you consider it important to the 
object of our inquiry to state to the Committee?—I am not prepared at this 
moment to suggest anything in addition to what I have already stated; but 
should anything further occur to me I will submit it to the Committee in writing. 
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JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Mons. L’ Abbe Jean Antoine Dubois , called in; and Examined. 

1818. WERE you long in India?—I arrived in India in 1792, and left in 
1823; I was about 31 years in India. 

1819. In what capacity were you there?—As a Catholic Missionary from 
Paris ( des Missions Etrangeres), but belonging to the Propaganda Society. 

1820. What part of India were you in particularly ?—Tanjore, Carnatic, and 
Mysore. 

1821. What is the present number and state of the Catholics throughout 
India ?—In answer to that question, I will briefly state, that owing to several 
reasons which have been fully unfolded in my former works, chiefly in that 
entitled “ Letters on the State of Christianity in India, &c.” which is before the 
public, the Christian religion has visibly been on the decline during these past 
80 years. When I arrived in that country in 1792, in the capacity of a 
missionary, I was credibly assured by the old missionaries I found there, that 
before that time the number of native Catholics in the peninsula, to the south of 
the Krichna, was far above 1,000,000 : the actual number cannot be determined 
with a positive precision, but it may be done by approximation. During my 
abode of more than SO years in India, I endeavoured to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what was the present number of persons of this description, and I 
believe that there is no exaggeration in carrying their aggregate number to about 
600,000 : about 160,000 will be found in the island of Ceylon, and between 
400,000 and 500,000 in the several provinces of the south of the peninsula; 
however, the greatest number amongst the latter live on the Malabar coast, 
from Goa to Cape Comorin, including Travancore; and from the information I 
received from several respectable quarters, I believe that the number of Catholic 
Christians in that tract of country amount to above 300,000, the remainder are 
disseminated over the provinces of Madura, Carnatic, Mysore, and Deccan. 

That numerous body of Christians have for their chief religious guides eight 
bishops, viz. four titular bishops who are appointed by the court of Portugal, and 
four bishops in partibus infidelium, with the title of apostolical vicars, directly 
appointed by the Holy See, without the interference of any temporal power. 

The titular bishops appointed by the court of Portugal are the Archbishop of 
Goa, the primate, and the bishops of St. Thome near Madras, Cochin, and 
Crangomore on the Malabar coast; the two latter bishoprics have been vacant 
during these past 40 years, they having no revenues for their support, and the 
Portuguese government not being disposed, it appears, to pay bishops living in 
countries submitted to a foreign power. 

The four apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy See are stationed at Pondi¬ 
cherry, Verapoly near Cochin, Bombay, and Agra ; the former is a Frenchman, 
the three latter are Italians. 

In general the Catholic bishops appointed by the Holy See in Asia, and even 
in Protestant countries where the spiritual authority of the Pope is disregarded, 
as in England, &c., bear the title of apostolical vicars, being ordained bishops, 
and having the true episcopal character; they are what is called bishops in par¬ 
tibus infidelium, the titles of their bishoprics being derived from ancient bishoprics 
in Asia Minor or in North Africa, before the overthrow of the Christian religion 
in those countries by the Mahometan invasion. Thus the titles of bishops in 
partibus are merely nominal, their real episcopal sees being either reduced to 
ruins or entirely occupied by infidels. The principal difference between titular 
bishops and bishops in partibus, or apostolical vicars, is that the former, after 
having once received from the Pope the canonical institution, can no more lose 
their spiritual jurisdiction or be removed from their sees without their consent, 
unless they should fall into heresy, while the apostolical vicars depend at all times 
on the Pope, who can at his will revoke or suspend their spiritual powers, and 
order them to cease their religious functions. 
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M « L’Aih' • Each bishop assisted by a number of priests proportionate to the extent of 
/.TW Ins jun sdiction ; most of those priests are natives of India, educated by European 

ecclesiastics in seminaries established for the purpose, and ordained by the 
23 June 1832. bishops. J 

1822. V hat system would you advise the British Government to adopt for the 
purpose of improving their moral and political state?—I will confess that this 
question is more intricate and much more embarrassing than the first. It cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, the Christians in India are held in a state of 
contempt by the bulk of the population ; but they are no more, and even less so, 
than the Mahometan and other natives who have embraced a foreign religion, as 
the Christian religion obliges the natives who have adopted it to renounce most of 
the usages and practices which the Hindoos consider as imprescriptible, and as 
forming the indissoluble ties which unite them together: those among them who 
have embraced it are considered as forming no longer a part of the social body. 
In consequence of this prejudice, in most countries, among others on the Malabar 
coast and at the island of Ceylon, the Christians have, like the Mahometans, 
formed a separate social body, living without molestation according to the rules of 
their religion, and peaceably carrying on the several trades and professions 
common to all other Hindoos, without the difference of religion affecting their 
temporal interests or their social intercourse with the generality of the Hindoos. 
They are not admitted, it is true, to the familiarity of the latter in general, but 
in general intercourse of society a full scope is given to their industry, and there 
is no kind of trade or profession in which a due proportion of Christians are not 
engaged. Many among them are chiefs of villages, and live respected. When 
punchayets are convened to settle disputes and other matters not belonging to 
religion or regulations of castes, the Christians are summoned as well as other 
Hindoos to attend them ; and although despised and kept at a distance in the 
familiar intercourse with the other Hindoos, to the best of my knowledge never 
any political incapacity has been imposed upon them anywhere in India on the 
score of their religion : and under the Hindoo and Mahometan princes the doors 
to civil and military offices w'ere always opened to persons of merit among them, 
without regard to their religion. I am fully aware that there exists a strong 
prejudice against them among a great many Europeans, who are disposed to 
consider them as the very worst of the Hindoos, and as surpassing the latter in 
dishonesty; but from a long personal and attentive observation, I am thoroughly 
convinced that so far from this being the case, if an impartial inquiry was made 
on the subject in morality, probity, and honesty, the Christians would get the 
better over the other castes, and the balance would be greatly in their favour. 

I do not mean that a great proportion of rogues is not to be found amidst them, 
but it is proportionally less than among the other classes of Hindoos. Many 
among them have been admitted to places of trust under the British Govern¬ 
ment, and I know positively that they have most of them discharged their duties 
with fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of their employers. 

That owing to several causes more fully explained in my former works, chiefly in 
that above quoted, the Christian religion has not yet produced its full effects on the 
minds of the Hindoos who have embraced it, I am not disposed to controvert; but 
that it has produced no effect at all, and has left the Hindoo converts in the same 
state in which they were, or perhaps worse than before, is an untenable paradox, 
which will be disowned by every impartial and honest observer. I am aware that 
my testimony on the subject may be questioned by many persons, and attributed to 
a partiality or bias to which my profession of missionary among the Hindoos during 
a period of more than 30 years must necessarily have exposed me. I have not the 
pretension to be above the weakness common to most men, to be partial towards 
the persons who interest us in a particular manner ; but as a proof that my profes¬ 
sion has not entirely blinded me, or rendered me over-partial towards my former 
dear Hindoo disciples, I appeal to all persons who may have perused my works. 
Have I disguised or tried to excuse their faults, their vices, or their defects? 
Have 1 not been rather too plain, too explicit, and too candid on the subject? 
All that I can say is, that the fairness and candour of my statements have made 
me many enemies among the very Hindoos, and several other classes of people. 

Meanwhile the religious and moral condition of the native Christians might be 
materially improved if their religious instruction and moral education were better 
attended to, and, above all, their religious guides were placed above the state of 
penury, I may say beggary, in which they generally live. It is well known that 
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most of them have nothing else for their support but the scanty assistance of their 
distressed flocks, who are generally reduced themselves to a state of great poverty; 
and their priests, in order to procure for themselves absolute necessaries, are reduced 
to the sad and almost unavoidable necessity of making a kind of traffic with sacra¬ 
ments, and to debase themselves in different ways, with the loss of their dignity and 
independence. In order to obviate so great an evil, I would propose to shelter the 
clergy from the horrors of indigence, by giving to every bishop a salary of at least 
600 rupees a year; to every European missionary having under his charge a congre¬ 
gation of at least 3,000 native Christians and above, a salary of 300 rupees a year, 
with an additional salary of 50 rupees a year for a catechist; and to every native 
priest having under his charge a congregation of at least 3,000 natives, a salary of 
200 rupees a year, with an addition of'50 rupees foracatechist, with an injunction to 
require nothing from their flocks for the administration of sacraments, under the 
penalty of losing their salaries. As the wants of the Catholic missionary are few, 

I think that those sums, however moderate, would enable him tolive independent. 
In order to improve the education of the Catholics, it would be highly advan¬ 
tageous to maintain a well-qualified schoolmaster, under the superintendence of 
each missionary having under his care congregations to the amount of at least 
3,000 Christians, on a salary of five or six rupees a month. 

At the same time, I cannot see of what utility are those four titular bishops 
appointed in India by the court of Portugal; still less can I guess at the right of 
Portugal to appoint bishops in the British dominions; as well could the King of the 
French claim the right of appointing the bishop of Quebec, under pretext that 
that bishopric was founded by the French when they possessed Canada. Four 
bishops in pariibus, or apostolical vicars, whose maintenance is cheaper than that 
of titular bishops, would be sufficient, in my opinion, to discharge the episcopal 
duties among the Catholics of India. One should be stationed in the island of 
Ceylon, another for the Carnatic andMadura, twofor the Malabar coast, and a fifth 
is judged necessary for Bengal and Ilindostan. A negotiation to this effect could 
be opened with the Holy See, whose concurrence is indispensably necessary, and no 
circumstance is more favourable than the present one for the purpose, all the 
bishoprics in India, at least three of them, being vacant; and measures might be 
taken to prevent Portugal from filling the vacancies until new orders. 

Another measure I would advise should be, as soon as circumstances allow 
it, to have in future the four or five apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy 
See for India exclusively chosen amongst English or Irish born priests, assisted 
by two or three of their countrymen, beginning with tire island of Ceylon, as 
containing the greatest number of Catholics. I am of opinion that this arrange¬ 
ment would be conducive to the good of the country, and produce the best effects. 
I know that the native Catholics of India are, in general, anxious and would be 
proud to have religious guides belonging to the nation which rules over them ; 
and this circumstance would contribute to render the Catholics more respectable. 
An English or Irish apostolical vicar should at first be appointed for the island of 
Ceylon, whose religious wants are great indeed. I know from good authority 
that the Holy See is anxious to place a bishop there, but it is necessary for that 
purpose to have the concurrence of the British Government, and of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, under whose spiritual authority the island is placed, and who would 
not see with indifference so large a part of his flock withdrawn from his religious 
power; but all things would be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiations with the 
Holy See. I think that such an arrangement would be highly conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the island, and I have been proud to find that a gen¬ 
tleman of rank, who has administered justice during many years in the island 
with so much credit to himself, and so much benefit for the inhabitants, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, who is so well acquainted with localities, and with the 
character of the inhabitants, coincides in the same opinion with me. 

I owe apologies for the incoherent style and grammatical errors of my state¬ 
ments in a language with which I am but very imperfectly acquainted ; but I 
have judged that my evidence in bad English would be preferred to another in 
a little better French. 

1823. In your answer to the second question, you have referred to the expe¬ 
diency of the British Government giving salaries to European missionaries; has 
it or has it not been the uniform practice of the British Government to give any 
sanction to the propagation of Christianity among the people under its control \— 
It has never been the practice of the Government to interfere at all in the propa- 
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gation of Christianity ; the interests of religion have been left to themselves, and 
whenever any wrong has been sustained by the missionaries, that wrong has been 
redressed by the Government, as I myself have experienced : the interference of 
the Government I consider would be rather hurtful than beneficial to the interest 
of religion. In recommending any salary for the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
I have considered that they are without any funds other than those contributed by 
their own poor flocks, whereas other worships are in part supported by funds 
raised elsewhere ; in some cases by tithes, in others by portions of the harvests 
in the country, and by considerable lands. I should still consider the inter¬ 
ference of Government, except to that limited extent, injurious. 

1824. What do you mean by the word tithes ?—I mean a certain portion of 
the crop; a share of a crop for the religious worship was considered a tithe. 

1825. When does the portion of the produce of a crop arise as a right to be 
enjoyed by the Roman-catholic missionary, by the Protestant missionary, by the 
Syrian priest or any other class?—This applies, I ought to say, only to the 
dominant religion of the country, that is to say, the Hindoo. When I have men¬ 
tioned that the Government give no pecuniary assistance, I must make an observa¬ 
tion : in two or three instances I made application, by means of intermediatory 
magistrates, to the Government, representing the state of thechapels, theexpense 
of catechists, the repairs of the chapels, and several other disbursements, for the 
candles and so forth. And once when I was in the Baramhal, I obtained an 
allowance in respect to those expenses, and also in Mysore; and in Mysore I 
obtained an annual allowance or grant of 300 rupees for the same purpose. 

1826. What was the name of the apostolical vicar at Pondicherry, during the 
latter part of the period of your residence there ?—His name was Louise Heber. 


Jo vis, 12° die Julii, 1832. 


JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Reverend Joseph H. Batten , D.D., Principal of the East India College, Hailey- 

bury, called in ; and Examined. 

1827- HOW long and in what capacity have you been connected with the 
East India College?—Since 1805 : I was then appointed one of two professors 
in the classical department, but was not to be called in till the number of pupils 
should exceed 40. The college opened in February 1806, and I commenced my 
duties in August 1806. I remained professor till January 1815, when I was 
appointed Principal by the Court of Directors, the appointment being confirmed 
by the India Board, and was required to continue my lectures in the classical 
department, in addition to the duties, but on the same salary, as Principal. In 
that capacity I have remained ever since. 

1828. What was the design of that institution, and what was the original plan 
of that education which it was intended to supply ?—The design of the East India 
College was to supply a want, which had been felt and acknowledged by the 
government both in India and at home—the want of qualifications in the great 
body of the civil servants, commensurate with the extent and importance of their 
actual functions. There is a Minute in Council of the Marquis Wellesley, of 
1800, quoted by Mr. Malthus, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ Statements respecting 
the East India College,” 1 8 1 7 . Of this Minute the following extracts are found 
in the first and second sections of that pamphlet, pages 6, 11, 16, and 17. 

P. 6. “ To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, 
usages, and religions; to administer a vast and complicated system of revenue, 
through districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Europe ; to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigious regions 
in the world ; these are now the duties of the larger portion of the civil servants 
of the Company.” 

P. 11. “ The civil servants of the East India Company, therefore, can no longer 
be considered as the agents of a commercial concern: they are, in fact, the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign : they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with a reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. Their duties 
are those of statesmen in every other part of the world; with no other characteristic 
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differences than the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign 
language, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inha¬ 
bitants. 

P. 16. “ The proportion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a con¬ 
siderable progress towards the attainment of the qualifications requisite in their 
several stations appears great, and even astonishing, when viewed with regard 
to the early disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil service. But 
this proportion will appear very different, when compared with the exigencies of 
the state, with the magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number of 
the civil servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the 
government. 

“ It must be admitted, that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal is not 
at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties of the several arduous 
stations in the administration of this empire: and that it is particularly deficient 
in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of the government. 

“ The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still more defective 
than that of Bengal.” 

There is also a speech of the late Mr. Grant, in a debate at the India House, 
February 6th, 1817, reported in the Asiatic Journal for April, 1817- In thisspeech 
he declares that the Court of Directors, in reducing the grand collegiate estab¬ 
lishment which the Marquis Wellesley (in pursuance of the views above stated) 
had founded at Fort William, did not act upon a less enlightened policy, or a 
feeblerconviction of the necessity of an improved education for their civil servants; 
but thought that they could attain the same end, not only at a much less expense, 
but in a much better manner, at home. To prove this, he quotes as follows 
from a despatch drawn up by the Court of Directors in 1802 : 

“ Whatever European education is deemed proper for our servants, we are 
decidedly of opinion they should receive in Europe, and that their application in 
India should be confined chiefly to the study of subjects properly Indian ; we 
have therefore in contemplation to establish such regulations at homeasshall afford 
the means of their acquiring, with classical and mathematical instruction, the 
elements of those branches of science most useful in our service abroad.” 

He proceeds to assert, “that even before Lord Wellesley went to India, the 
want of an appropriate institution in this country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company abroad was felt, and the outlines of a 
plan of education proper for that purpose (nearly such a plan as was afterwards 
adopted) suggested.” 

He likewise quotes a Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court 
of Directors, dated October 1804, to the following effect:—“As the Company’s 
civil servants are to be employed in all thedifferent branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as far as may consist with an 
early entrance upon the duties of active life (also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehending not only the usual course of classical 
learning, but the elements of such other parts of knowledge as may be more 
peculiarly applicable to the stations they have to fill. Independent of the improve¬ 
ments which they may receive from establishments in India in studies properly 
Oriental (improvements which cannotcommencetill some yearsof youth are already 
past), there is a most important period of life to be filled up before they leave 
their native country. In that period their principles of every kind are to be formed 
and their minds cultivated: it is the only period their destination will allow for the 
acquisition of European literature and science ; and, in a word, on the use which 
is made of it must depend, in a very material degree, their future character and 
services. It is not then to be doubted that they should not be left to such chance 
of acquisition as the routine of public or country schools may, under all the 
varieties ofsituation, tutorage, exampleand other circumstances incident to persons 
collected from every part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There ought to be 
one course and standard of appropriate education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. There they should be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency; in order to which they should be subjected to thetest of 
strict and impartial examination, a test hardly to be looked for in all the different 
modes and degrees of their present education. Nor ought it to be the only object 
of such a system to form good servants for the Company; the system should aim 
also at making them good subjects and enlightened patriots. They are to leave 
their native country at an early age, to pass many years of life among a people 
(445. — I.) ff 4 every 
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every way dissimilar to their own ; their sphere of action is placed at a remote 
’ distance from the parent state ; they are to manage interests of the highest value 
to that state ; and our vast acquisitions there, with the continually increasing 
number of Europeans in those territories, tend to strengthen their attachment to 
that quarter. It is therefore of importance that the young men, before their 
departure, should be imbued with reverence and love for the religion, the consti¬ 
tution and laws of their own country ; and lienee the plan of their studies should 
comprehend some elementary instruction in those most essential branches of 
knowledge. These branches will also be best learnt before the young men have 
launched out into the world, which, without such instruction, they would do un¬ 
fortified against erroneous and dangerous opinions.” 

The plan of education by which it was proposed to supply the want thus felt and 
acknowledged by the authorities both abroad and at home was upon the principle 
of the above Report. It combined provisions for an enlarged European educa¬ 
tion, with the rudiments of some of the Oriental languages ; the European edu¬ 
cation embracing, besides the classical and mathematical instruction usually given 
to the junior part of the universities, the elements of the sciences of political 
economy and law. In short, it supplied very much that kind of education which 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his recent evidence before the Lords’ Committee, (para. 
2419 and 2521 ) has pointed out as most material for the civil service, (although 
he doubts the expediency of a particular college on purpose:) 

“ 2419. I think it would be better if in England their attention was directed 
more to the knowledge which could be required only here, than to native lan¬ 
guages, that can be better learnt in India ; and particularly to political economy 
and the general principles of jurisprudence, (not English law, but general juris¬ 
prudence). Perhaps it would be better if instead of being confined to any one 
college, they were taken from any college where they could get a good education, 
and subjected to a very strict examination before they were sent out.” 

“2521 . They might perhaps, with advantage also be instructed in the grammars 
of the native languages ; and those who chose, in Sanscrit and Arabic, which are 
dead languages in India as well as here. But all other knowledge, peculiar to 
India, is better acquired on the spot; while much knowledge is attainable in 
England, which can never afterwards be obtained in India.” 

I am informed also that Mr. Elphinstone is not the only civilian of high talent 
and situation, lately returned from India, whose views of the education required 
for the civil service, though carried to a greater extent, correspond in kind with 
those of the above plan. 

1829. Could not such an education have been obtained without a special insti¬ 
tution ?—I feel confident it could not, at the time when the college was founded. 
Oriental languages were not then taught in any seminary in England with which 
I am acquainted. The ordinary schools of the country stopped far short of the 
scientific and political part of the education required, though they could no doubt 
have supplied admirable classical scholars. In the universities themselves, the 
regular course of studies before the first degree did not embrace political economy, 
history and law; studies which there are still recommended to be deferred to'a 
later period. And the detention of students even so long as the first degree, at 
the university, was thought to be quite incompatible with an entrance on the 
civil service of India, at an age sufficiently early for that service, according to 
the opinions then entertained. 

1880. What are the principal features of the system by which that plan was to 
be carried into execution?—The college was placed under the charge of a prin¬ 
cipal and several professors, having appropriate departments of instruction. The 
principal, besides the general superintendence of the college, took that of specific 
religious tuition ; and, together with the professors in holy orders, was expected 
to preach in the collge chapel. The other departments were thus distributed : 
classical and general literature, including English composition, was divided between 
two professors. The lectures in this department were not designed to teach the 
elements of Greek and Latin, but to apply the knowledge of these languages 
brought from school to a manly course of classical reading. They were upon the 
plan of those given at the universities, particularly at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
rather viva, voce examinations than lectures from the chair. Another department, 
that of mathematics and natural philosophy, was also divided between two pro¬ 
fessors. The instruction here given was in the same manner, on the plan followed 
at Cambridge, but carried to a much less extent. So far the college pursued the 
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system of education which it found established at the English universities. The 
next department had more immediate reference to the peculiar destination of the 
students, and to the early demand upon them for legal and political knowledge, (of 
which they would have neither time nor means to acquire the principles after 
leaving England): modern history and political economy being assigned to one 
professor, (Mr. Malthus) ; law, including general polity and jurisprudence, to 
another. These lectures also were practically a species of examinations ; the pro¬ 
fessors reducing their instruction to a catechetical form, and referring to a text¬ 
book ; from which, and from the comments of the lecturer, the student had to 
prepare his answers. The Oriental department, under two professors, with 
native assistants, was designed, at first, to include lectures on Hindu literature 
and the history of Asia, as well as in the Oriental languages ; according to the 
following statements in the “ Preliminary View of the College,” 1806 : 

“ After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in general, it is 
further intended to furnish them with the means of instruction in the elements of 
Oriental literature. For this purpose they will not only be taught the rudiments 
of the Asiatic languages, more especially the Arabic and Persian, but be made 
acquainted with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of the 
East. Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with peculiar advan¬ 
tage in this country, it is not to be expected that any very great portion of their 
time can be allotted to the acquiring a knowledge of the various languages of the 
East; but it is presumed that the main object of the institution will be attained, 
if the students be well grounded in the rudiments of the two languages already 
specified, and that on their leaving the college such instructions be given them 
as may enable them to prosecute their Oriental studies during their passage to 
India.” 

Such were the essential departments of instruction. There were also French, 
drawing, and fencing masters connected with the establishment. The students 
were to be admitted at the age of 15, on nomination by a Director ; but not 
without first passing an examination in the Greek Testament, in two Latin 
classics, and in the elements of arithmetic. Public examinations in the subjects 
of the several lectures, after the models of those at the great colleges of the 
universities, also formed an essential part of the system ; but no exact test was 
then fixed for the qualification of a student leaving college for India. 

1831. Did the system undergo any material change prior to tiie Act of Parlia¬ 
ment introduced by Air. Wynn in 1826 ?—Several changes, and some of them 
important: one change immediately after its institution. The Oriental professor, 
who was to give lectures in Hindu literature and history of Asia, was allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. This alteration, 
so far as regarded the former, language, brought the system of education at the 
College nearer to the views which Mr. Elphinstone has taken of the subject in 
his evidence before the Lords’ Committee, as above quoted. But it was attended 
with the loss of what may be considered equally or more important for the civil 
service, instruction in the history of India and its inhabitants. It had also the 
effect of introducing a demand for more than two languages, and thus of increasing 
the proportion of Oriental studies. It is not necessary to trouble the Committee 
with minor changes in other departments ; the general effect was improvement, 
especially in the examinations. There is, however, one change proper to be men¬ 
tioned in the principal’s department. Direct theological instruction by lectures 
was given up, as not producing the effect expected from it, some years before the 
resignation of the first principal. When I was appointed his successor, I was 
required to continue my classical lectures ; and from that time there has been no 
provision for divinity lectures, properly so called. The defect has been in some 
measure supplied through the classical department. A portion of the Greek 
Testament, with appropriate collateral reading, under the direction of the pro¬ 
fessor, forms invariably a subject of the lectures given to the junior students. 
This course, together with the preliminary examination in the lour Gospels at 
admission, secures so far a knowledge of the sacred Scriptures in the original; 
and my own lectures to the senior students are so conducted as to involve, more 
or less directly, the study of Christian writers of eminence (such as Paley, Butler, 
&c. &c.) upon Revelation and its evidences. The pulpit also of the college 
chapel is filled by the principal and professors themselves. 

There has been a complaint of the want of more direct lectures on religious 
subjects. Tiie present system has the good effect of giving a taste for these sub¬ 
jects in connexion with classical literature; but a regular course of reading upon 
(445.-— I.) g g the 
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the evidences and principles of religion, under the superintendence of the prin¬ 
cipal, (restored to his original province), might be introduced with advantage, if 
enforced by an adequate test at a final examination. 

Other changes in the college were that of the age of admission from 15 to 16, 
the latter itself too early an age for securing previous attainments, or habits suit¬ 
able to the institution ; the requisition, by Act of Parliament, of two years’ resi¬ 
dence there ; the introduction of an improved code of laws by the "Court and 
India Board, in which the power of expulsion was given to the principal and 
professors forming the College Council, and the Bishop of London was appointed 
visitor to them and to the students. 

Another change was the institution of tests, upon which subject I would beg 
leave to quote from a “ Short Sketch of the Established Course of Studies at the 
East India College,” drawn up by mein 1826: 

“ In 1814, when laws for the government of the college were framed by the 
authorities specified in Act 53 Geo.3, c. 155, a test was established, by which every 
student was to have his proficiency ascertained before he coidd obtain his final cer¬ 
tificate. This test is confined to the several Oriental languages required for the 
presidency to which the student is nominated, and is thus described in the regu¬ 
lations: 1st. Writing the character peculiar to each language in a fair and legible 
hand. 2d. A thorough acquaintance with the terms of grammar, as used by the 
Persians and Hindus. 3d. A competent knowledge of the rudiments of each 
language. 4th. Reading, translating, and parsing an easy passage of each of these 
languages; and if Sanscrit be one, furnishing an analysis of it. 

“The College Council, in 1816, suggested the propriety of adopting an European 
test also, ‘an humble one, just sufficient to show that the student would not be 
allowed wholly to neglect the European departments, and to confine his exertions 
barely to a preparation for the Oriental test.’ Accordingly, in January 1819, the 
following Regulation passed: ‘No studentshall be entitled to the certificate neces¬ 
sary to his appointment, unless, besides passing the Oriental test, he shall obtain the 
testimony of good proficiency in one department of European literature, or of pro¬ 
ficiency in two at his la-t examination previous to leaving the college .’ 

“ It is evident that the above tests respect only the minimum of qualification 
absolutely necessary to be secured before a student can obtain his certificate, in 
order to prevent an absolute waste of time when at college, and an utter incom¬ 
petency for his duties on leaving it. Their effect, therefore, is limited to those 
who are influenced by no higher motives than fear and necessity, whilst the actual 
exertions of the great majority are excited by the other parts of the system, and 
are in proportion to their hopes, not merely of passing the tests, but of obtaining 
those rewards and distinctions which are attached to industry and merit in the 
several departments.” 

1832. What has been the effect of Air. Wynn’s Act upon the college, and, so 
far as you are aware, upon the civil service ?—The Act of 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, was 
professedly an expedient for the purpose of supplying a number of writers, more in 
proportion to the demands of the Indian service than could be furnished by the 
college according to the provisions of the former A ct. It operated in two ways; it 
substitutedan examination without residenceat the college for the collegiate course, 
and it shortened the collegiate course in certain cases. The effects of the out-of- 
door examination were partly detrimental tothecoliege,andpartly otherwise; detri¬ 
mental, by the contrast between successive collegiate tests and examinations, both 
European and Oriental, required at the college, and the minimum of qualification 
sufficient for the London Board; a contrast most invidiously felt by those detained 
at the college, and producing discontent and alienation, especially in its senior stu¬ 
dents; detrimental too to the coliege, by the contrast between the expense of edu¬ 
cation there, and that sufficient to procure the limited attainments necessary for 
passing the Board ; whereas, if it were required to obtain elsewhere instruction, at 
all commensurate with the combination of European and Oriental learning supplied 
by the college, and due to the demands and provisions of the civil service, parents 
would certainly find the cost at least equal to the expense of residence at Hailey- 
bury, an expense below that of an university, or of an eminent private tutor. On 
the other hand, the college has felt some advantage in losing the odium of exclu¬ 
siveness, as well as in having an outlet for students, whose continuance there would 
be injurious to its discipline, though their offences may not have been marked 
enough to warrant their final expulsion. In tact, several of the persons who have 
passed the London Board were withdrawn, or sent from Haileybury. Upon the 
service I consider the effect to be, with one exception, detrimental; first, by 
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omittingin the “ plan of examination” (otherwise in many respects satisfactory) any »~ 

demand of an elementary knowledge of law' and political economy; and, secondly, v ‘ ‘ DD ‘ atten 

by taking, as a minimum, qualifications which scarcely exceed those required for 

the first admission to the college, and thus, in fact, admitting little more than 12 July 1832. 

ordinary school education as a substitute for an enlarged plan of manly instruction 

grafted upon such an education. This will appear by reference to the “ Plan” and 

“ Test;” of which the latter, as originally settled, is as follows. Subsequently an 

Oriental Test has been added in two languages, Persian and Hindustani. 

(Test.) 

“ No candidate will be deemed qualified unless be found to possess a competent 
knowledge of the Greek Testament, and of some portion of the works of at least 
two of the above-mentioned Latin authors ( Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, and .1 u venal), the 
particular w’orks to be selected by the candidates, subject however to the previous 
approval of the examiner; and also of the principles of grammar, the common rules 
of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the four first books of Euclid, or the 
elements of algebra, including simple equations: it being understood that superior 
attainments in either of the departments ofliterature or science comprised in the 
foregoing plan of examination shall, at the discretion of the examiners, be consi¬ 
dered to compensate for some deficiency in other of those departments. These 
are the minima of qualification. The candidates so qualified will be classed in 
the order in which they, may reach higher degrees of attainment, and such classi¬ 
fication will determine the relative rank in the service of the candidates when 
appointed writers.” 

Thus the London Board examination, notwithstandingthe learning and integrity 
of its conductors, has tended to bring down the qualification for a writership. Since 
March 1829. of 34 persons who have passed through the London Board, no one 
has been in the first class, and only eight in the second; the rest being entirely of 
the third class: showing the tendency of a mere test to run rapidly down to its 
minimum as a standard. The lowness of this minimum has also rendered it almost 
impossible for the college to raise its own ultimate tests during the time, from the 
invidiousness of the contrast as felt by the parties respectively subjected to each. 

To the above defect is to be added the substitution of mere testimonials for a pro¬ 
bationary course of conduct as at the college, affording a test of character not to 
us and the public only, but to the students, one with another, materially affecting 
the val ue of their friendships and connexions in India. A gain, the other result of 
Mr. Wynn’s bill, a quicker transition through the college, has been, in my opinion, 
decidedly detrimental both to the college and the service. It takes away the best 
men of the college just at the time when it would be most advantageous to them¬ 
selves and to the rest that they should stay there, depriving it of the example of 
senior students, and of adequate competition in the several terms; moreover sub¬ 
jecting the college to be judged of in India, by the qualifications of persons 
educated on a forced and mutilated system. To counteract the evil, the professors 
have done something, perhaps as much as they well could, by imposing such 
demands upon students leaving prematurely,as it was,in their judgment,proper to 
exact, consistently with the low ultimate test statuteably required of those goingout 
regularly. This is a very imperfect check; and India appears of late to have been 
overstocked with civilians not detained long enough in Europe for their sound and 
permanent qualification, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the college, 
as well as from the London Board. In stating that I thought the Act 7 Geo. 4, c.56, 
detrimental to the service, I mentioned one exception. The exception is that of 
the prize writerships given by M r. Wynn, competition being the secret of securing 
the qualification required. That qualification in the case of the university prize¬ 
man was, I understand, eminently displayed in the service. In the case of schools, 
the persons chosen thence necessarily required further education in those sciences 
which are more peculiarly taught at the college; for instance, Hatley Frere,chosen 
from Westminister school as a prize writer, and a very distinguished classical scholar, 
afterwards proceeded to Haileybury, and there acquired that knowledge, without 
which he would not have been qualified, as he has since proved himself to be, for 
the civil service of India. 

1833. Has the college had to contend with any peculiar difficulties; and have 
you any considerations to offer in answer to t he objections which have been alleged 
against it, especially to those which have been lately urged?—Ithas had to contend 
with many difficulties: first, the novelty of the institution, with no association of 
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feeling in its favour from parents, &c.&c.&c. having been educated there; a diffi¬ 
culty which would have been felt in any case, but which has been aggravated at the 
East India College by a disposition to consider it as a tax, a burthen, and a hazard, 
on the part of those who had been long accustomed to look to patronage, unqualified 
by any similar test of attainment and conduct. Again, mistaken views and expec¬ 
tations respecting it, even from its patrons themselves, as if it could effect its 
object, both moral as a place of probation, and intellectual as one of qualification, 
without many failures, and some sacrifices. Hence surprise at those sacrifices, 
when required, and interference with the college respecting them; and though they 
were made by the Court of Directors, very honourably to themselves, in the first 
instance, and though afterwards, on finding it difficult for them to continue that 
course, the Court also honourably gave up to the college the power of expulsion, 
there still remained, in other quarters, a disposition to interfere, and to follow up 
every painful exertion of discipline with outcry, exaggerations, and appeals to the 
public. Thus a prejudice was produced against the college which naturally affected 
the students themselves; some of whom, not liking to go to India, and others, 
seeking to escape the consequences of their own misconduct, saw a hope of effecting 
their objects by disturbances, which would produce a reaction from without. Such 
disturbances, however, at least ail of a general nature, have ceased for years; the 
last in 1822 not being in fact general, but disapproved by the great body of 
students. From that time the power of the college discipline has been compara¬ 
tively well established. There was, indeed, a reasonable hope on the part of its 
conductors of its having overcome those and other difficulties, till the Act of 1826 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate system. Another difficulty was the insu¬ 
lation of the college at Haileybury, thus removing its authorities from the support 
of other collegiate bodies, and its students from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary variety of intercourse. This difficulty still 
remains, but it carries with it some good as well as evil; keeping temptation 
to vice and to brawls in towns more out of sight and immediate reach of the 
inexperienced and well-disposed, though it shuts up a body of youths by them¬ 
selves, without a sufficient safety-valve of amusement, and tempts them to resort 
for it by expeditions to the neighbouring towns. This evil, it appears to me, would 
be much mitigated by an increased age in the students ; a change which, besides 
other advantages, would go far to remove another very material difficulty, that of 
adapting the same collegiate discipline, which suits the older students, to persons 
many of them schoolboys in age and habits. A further difficulty is the hardship 
of being judged by one rule and working according to another; and hence objec¬ 
tions, arising from the want of a certain and definite standard of judgment respect¬ 
ing the college. These objections proceeded first from those who had very 
inadequate ideas of the kind of education required; who wished nothing beyond a 
school, and objected to the university-kind of scholarship, and air and expense of 
a collegiate institution. These objections, I would hope, are in a great measure 
gone by; if not, they are sufficiently answered by the considerations which have 
been already alleged. Secondly, from those who considered it essentially an Oriental 
seminary, and pronounced upon it exclusively according to its power of enabling 
youths to enter immediately on the public service in India. This is quite unjust; 
we have seen that the Oriental department was not originally intended to do more 
than to ground in two languages, and to enable the young civilians to prosecute 
their studies on the voyage: and latterly, although the Oriental instruction has 
been extended so as to bear a greater proportion to the European than originally, 
although it has supplied the service with many most distinguished linguists, and has 
in its professors and their assistants the means of reaching any extent required, yet 
its average working must necessarily have respect to its tests. Now these tests are 
sufficiently large in their demands to affect the attention which would otherwise be 
given to European studies during the short time of residence, yet they are not 
sufficient for the purpose of qualifying all who barely pass them for immediate 
entrance on the Indian service. Of an opposite kind to this objection is that 
which considers the college as forming an Indian clan. It is not, however, found 
to have that effect; on the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone (Evidence, 2422) “thinks 
the young men from Haileybury have generally a prej udice against India and every¬ 
thing connected with it.” These opinions may be set against each other. In fact, 
the college, by giving what may be called a public-school feeling to persons pre¬ 
viously educated in private, or at inferior seminaries, operates to render that portion 
of the students more like English gentlemen educated at our great national schools 

and 
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and universities; while at the same time it corrects the separate partisanships of 
those schools, and sends out to India not so much Etonians, or Westminsters, as 
Englishmen; or, I should rather say, perhaps, considering the large proportion of 
students from Scotland, as Britons. Even, however, if it had some of thetendencies 
to an Indian caste which have been attributed to it, there will be a compensation 
in its enabling those who are destined for the Indian service to form friendships,— 
at once a strength to that service, and a solace to themselves when separated from 
their native country. On the other hand, if something of an anti-Indian “ preju¬ 
dice,” such as Mr. Elphinstone supposes, be really carried with them by the young 
men from Haileybury, it would probably be found in an equal, or rather greater, 
degree among Englishmen of that age brought up at any other place of public 
education in this country: as would, I fear, the extravagance which he also thinks 
chargeable upon the college. I am not aware of anything peculiar to Haileybury 
to cause such alienation from India, but of much to produce an opposite feeling. 
I may observe also that the extravagance of individuals there is no part of the 
collegiate system, but directly opposed to it; and cannot anywhere be effectually 
prevented but by the control of parents. Further, as the Oriental education of 
the college has been judged by a different standard from that to which it looks, 
so more recently the European education seems to have been judged in the same 
manner. It has been estimated by the wishes and opinions of those who would 
have all the civilians sent to India advanced in the sciences of political economy 
and law, as far as is now the case with the highest proficients in those studies at 
the college, rather than by what the great body can be expected to do at so 
early an age, with so many objects of attention, in so short a time, and with tests 
so inadequate to answer such an end. Not to mention, that the subjects of that 
education are not selected by competition, but placed there by patronage; and 
that the workmanship necessarily must have some reference to the materials. It 
does not seem to have been originally expected that the college should send out 
none but highly accomplished lawyers and statesmen ; but that it should furnish, 
so far as it could under the actual circumstances, everything wanted for the very 
highest functionaries, and send out the rest with a fair average of general accom¬ 
plishment. The degree of proficiency required for passing its European test was 
not fixed specifically to the departments of law, or of political economy, but 
allowed to be attained in other branches. And it must be recollected, that much 
of the European education at the college is of a kind not to show itself directly 
in the immediate discharge of official duties, but in the general enlargement of 
knowledge and elevation of intellectual character. 


Rev. J. JET. Batten, 

D.D. 

12 July 1832. 


1834. What judgment have you formed, from your own experience and the tes¬ 
timony of others, of the efficiency of the college, notwithstanding those difficulties 
and objections?—No man is more aware of the imperfections of the East India 
College than myself; I have known it intimately almost from its origin ; I have 
been present at most of the scenes which have drawn unfavourable attention to it; 
and I have long, perhaps too long, filled a most arduous and responsible situation 
there; but notwithstanding my knowledge of all its difficulties, and the full force 
of the objections to it, I do believe that it has in a great measure fairly answered 
what could reasonably have been expected from it in its original foundation, 
although it has not come up to the ardent wishes of myself and my coadjutors; nor, 
it seems, to the views, perhaps more speculative than practical, of some of those 
who have latterly interested themselves for the good government of India. My 
own experience at the university, before my appointment at Haileybury, in the 
classical department there, and as principal, with the means of knowing all that 
has been done in the other departments, has led me to wonder inoreat the reach 
and variety of attainments, on the part of those who have given themselves fairly 
to the studies of the college, than at the imperfect acquirements of others, 
coming with inadequate prior education, and at too early an age, detained there for 
too limited a time, and looking to te^s which are confessedly below the level, to 
which, underothercircumstancesjtheymightbe raised. With regard to testimonies, 
I consider them, with veryfew exceptions, as most favourable to the college; I beg 
to refer on thissubject to thefifth section of Mr. Maithus’s “Statements respecting 
the East India College,” 1817, (mentioned above, Question 1828); also a speech 
of Robert Grant, Esq., (now the Right honourable Robert Grant, m.p.), at the 
East India House, on February 20, 1817, ns printed in the Asiatic Register for 
June 1817, and particularly to pages 587, 588, containing extracts read by him 
from letters of Messrs. Stirling, Holt Mackenzie, and the father of the latter 
(445. —I.) g g 3 gentleman. 
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R it J H B n S en ^ eman> In a letter to Mr. Malthus, speaking of the Hertford college, Mr. 

6T ' d.d. Mackenzie, (already eminent for talent and acquirement), thus described it: 

“ Tlie seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted fora variety and 
a2 July 1832. extent of information that I could nowhere else have received in the space of 
two years;” and the following was from a letter of the celebrated father of the 
same distinguished civilian: “ My son Holt owns with, gratitude the kindness 
and highly useful instruction which he received at Hertford, to which he chiefly 
ascribes the success of his exertions in India.” And further, I would refer to a 
speech of the same gentleman, delivered in the Court of Proprietors, 27 th Feb¬ 
ruary 1824, and embodied in a pamphlet called “ A View of the System and 
Merits of the East India College at Haileybury,” by R. Grant, Esq., printed in 
1826, from page 23 to 46, containing public as well as private testimonies in favour 
of the college. After reading such testimonies, and numerous letters which I 
have been in the habit of receiving from India to the same effect, I have felt, 
amidst the anxieties of my very arduous office, and notwithstanding my conscious¬ 
ness, both of my own defects, and of the imperfections of the institution over which 
I preside, this consoling and supporting reflection, that, in conjunction with the very 
able men who form my colleagues, 1 have been made, by means of that institution, 
the humble instrument of doing some little service to the moral and intellectual ac¬ 
complishment of t.'iat most important body of public functionaries, who represent 
in India the principles and the qualifications of English statesmen. 

1835. What capabilities has the college of admitting such alteration as, in your 
opinion, would render the education more efficient and satisfactory ?—I think that 
it has great capabilities. The age of admission may be raised, and the preliminary 
qualification may be proportionally raised, with nothing but benefit to the service. 
The tests may, and ougiit to be revised : and it should be distinctly stated what are 
the subjects which are considered essential to be thoroughly known by every one 
allowed to depart as a civilian to India. The college, in its teachers (putting 
myself out of the question), in its system of lectures and examinations, and in the 
whole of the machinery which it hasalready in action, has ample means ofeducating 
up to any specific point which may be required, so far as is consistent with the 
condition of the students sent there, not being selected by competition, but ap¬ 
pointed from a comparatively small class of persons. In short, let it be distinctly 
understood what is to be done, when the system has received its dueimprovements, 
and let the college be judged accordingly: and 1 have no doubt that the judgment 
will prove far more favourable than it can be, while the education is not only 
limited in respect of tests, but judged without due reference even to those very 
tests which it possesses. As to discipline, its code might be advantageously revised, 
soas to admit improvements suggested bytheexperience of many years, and altera¬ 
tion suited to the more ad vancedageof the students,and to thealtered circumstances 
of the service. As to expense, it is said that the college, though useful, is not so ex¬ 
clusively necessary as to justify incurring expense for such an institution. But that 
expense, in the heaviest part of it, the building of the college, has already been in¬ 
curred. The machinery is already provided; and to make it more efficient would 
require nothing but what can, I fully believe, be attached and adjusted to a system 
which isalready in existence. Letthepupii,ifitbe necessary,pay more highly, more 
in proportion to the value and the cost of his instruction, and of the provision 
to which it leads ; and let the strictest economy be pursued in every respect 
except cramping the tuition. I do not mean that there will not still remain 
many difficulties, many sources of objection; but not greater, if so great, as, in 
my opinion, apply to modes of education independent of such an establishment. 
And if open competition were consistent with the nature and principles of the 
service, and if a due time were allowed for education at the East India College, 

I should not be afraid of its standing against even the universities of England, 
so far as relates to qualification for the civil service of India. 

1836. Have you anything to suggest respecting other modes of qualification 
for the civil service in India?—With regard to tests, it is my decided opinion 
that they are insufficient of themselves, except under the condition of a perfectly 
free competition ; and that even then they would not be exempt from the difficulty 
of involving no adequate probation of moral conduct, and of affording to the 
persons destined to India no opportunity of knowing and valuing each other. 

With regard to the Universities many difficultiespresent themselves, not against 
their capabilityofhighly qualifying (with someadditions to their system) forpublic 
life in India, as well as in England, those who will make the best use of those 

splendid 
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splendid institutions, but as to their being the places especially appointed for the 
education of Indian civilians. Here I beg leave again to refer to the pamphlet, 
entitled, “ A View of the System and Merits of the East India College,” by 
Mr. R. Grant, who has expressed in the following passage what appears to me to 
be the true state of the case. After having objected to the plan of substituting the 
universities for Haileybury, first, the much longer detention, and, secondly, the 
superior expensiveness which it wouldinvolve, hethusproceeds (p. 102 to 104):— 
“ There are, however, greater objections than these. I would say then, thirdly, 
that an education at the Universities will not, in the majority of instances, afford an 
equal probability of proper qualification with an education at Haileybury. In so 
saying, I surely cannot be understood to speak slightingly of those noble seats of 
learning, for both of which I feel the greatest respect, and for one the sincerest 
attachment. But at the universities the opportunities of idleness, and even of vice, 
are stronger and more numerous than at Haileybury ; the discipline and super- 
intendence are decidedly less rigid ; young men also of family and opulence repair 
thither with little or no purpose of study ; and, on the whole, while an academic 
residencefurnishes powerful incentives to honourable exertion, it also places before 
the young mind too many seductions of a very potent kind, to the mis-employment 
of time and talents. Even among those who regularly take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and who perhaps do not constitute much more than half the number 
admitted, the examples of studious reading are not so usual as among the students, 
taken together, at Haileybury. At the latter institution a considerable portion 
read fairly, and fully half may be said to read hard. He must be a bold man who 
would say that for the Universities. I am possessed of estimates of the number of 
real and effective readers at both the Universities, but I suppress them, as being 
both invidious and unfair. I regard them as unfair by reason of the very circum¬ 
stance I have already mentioned, namely, that many of the young academics are 
non-readers by profession. Let it however be recollected, that the influence of these 
triflers extends very widely, and that their example infects numbers who have not 
the same right to be idle. Again, I do not mean to deny, on the contrary, I have 
already distinctly admitted, that much good is received at those celebrated semi¬ 
naries by many who are not hard students. Still less do I forget the numerous 
instances of intense industry and brilliantacquirements which both of them produce 
from year to year, or the inestimable services which each has rendered to the cause 
of liberal learning and useful science. I only remark that, out of the limited number 
of writers annually appointed by the Company, it is highly important that as large 
a proportion as possible should be exercised to habits of application, and that the 
actual proportion under thepresent system isclearly larger than could be reasonably 
expected under that which it is proposed to substitute; fourthly, it is clearly neces¬ 
sary to theplan, that the conclusive appointmentof the young writer should be made 
to depend on his acquiring some honour or distinction at the University to which he 
is sent.” Mr. Grant proceeds to show that the mere attainment of a degree 
without honours would not afford an adequate test; and subjoins some remarks, 
which have become less applicable in consequence of improvements subsequently 
made in university examinations. “ Recollect, however,” he adds, and the remark 
still applies, “ that more than half of those who are examined for the first degree 
fall short of honours.” Such are some of the objections to making the universities 
the specific places of education for the civil service of India. I do not, however, see 
any reason why, if Haileybury continue to be that place of qualification for civilians 
in general, it should be so to the exclusion of the Universities. I should consider 
a degree in honours at the University, together with certificates of conduct and of 
attendance and proficiency at courses of lectures upon law, history, and political 
economy, and whatever Oriental qualifications may be thought necessary, as, to say 
the least, barring, in the case of any individual, his being required to pass through 
the college of Haileybury. I should think also that a shorter residence at the 
University, with due testimonials, might entitle a person to have that time counted 
as so much spent at Haileybury, if he completed the remainder of his education 
there. As toother plans, that, for instance, of having the college opened to the 
public as well as to those destined for India, I do not sufficiently see my way. If 
practicable, it would obviate objections on the score of expense to the Company, 
and of deficient numbers at the college. But there would be a difficulty in giving 
a bonus to those not proceeding to India, to induce them to come at all, or to 
compensate them for the time employed there in studies of no direct advantage 
to any professional line of life in England. 
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R r H „ Anothersuggestion is to letalibe originally military, requiring thewholeto come 

' p.,) ’ U P> before they enter the service to some common test, equal perhaps to the present 

< l ua ^ ca ^ on ^ or c * v iii ans - It does not appear to me that persons can be 
12 July 1832. expected to go to the expense of general education to such an extent, when before¬ 
hand they look forward to a cadetship only, with but a chance of selection (of a few 
hundieds out of several thousands of them) for civil promotion afterwards in 
India. It seems more practicable, so far at least as concerns an arrangement for 
English education, to allow ail that prepare themselves for a test adapted to 
civilians, to corneas candidates for the civil service; and to give cadetships to 
students who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently qualified for that 
test, provided they appear to beboth fitted and disposed for theservice in amilitary 
capacity. After all, it appears to me that it would be scarcely possible to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point which has been lately 
fixed by civilians returned from India, by any system whatever, even of free 
competition. The very elite of England will scarcely be tempted from home 
even by the great advantages of the civil service of India. 

1837. In the earlier part of your examination you stated that the lectures in 
theology had been discontinued some years before the vacancy upon which you 
were appointed to your present office; but that in some degree the place of such 
lectures was supplied by lectures on the Greek Testament, and by a preliminary 
examination on the Scriptures upon the admission ofa student into the college ; do 
you mean that any penalty or inconvenience to the student will arise from his 
ignorance, in whole or in part, of such subject forming the matter of the prelimi¬ 
nary examination ?—Thepreliminary examination existed beforethe principal gave 
up divinity lectures. All I' meant to say regarding it was, that, together with the 
lectures on the Greek Testament, it secured a certain knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures in the original. The penalty which attaches to a failure at the prelimi¬ 
nary examination is that of the candidate not being admitted. With regard to 
the lectures on the Greek Testament, and to my own, professedly upon classical 
literature, but embracing religiousinstruction, I beg to place before the Committee 
some of the examination papers, in which the substanceof these lectures is reduced 
to questions, for the trial of the student’s proficiency at the end of the term. And 
1 would also beg to refer to a letter from a student, now a distinguished civilian at 
Bombay (Mr. Money), to his father, a Director, (read by the latter in the Court of 
Proprietors, 27 Feb. 1824, and published in the Asiatic Journal for the April of 
that year, p. 384), in which, after describing the above course of instruction, he 
infers that it “ answers here all the purposes of theological lectures.” 


Jo vis, 19° die Julii, 1832. 

JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in the Chair. 


, The Reverend James Hough, called in ; and Examined. 

Rev. James Hough. 1838. WERE you in India in the service of the East India Company?— 

- Yes, as one of their chaplains. 

19 July 1832. 1839. In what part of India did you chiefly reside?— In the south of the 

Carnatic, in the province of Tinnevelly. 

1840. Had you many opportunities of observing the character of the native 
population ?—Constant opportunities; my duties as the Company’s chaplain 
employed me only on the Sabbath. My station, Palamcottah, being small, I 
was, at liberty, in general, the whole of the week, to attend to the native popu¬ 
lation, and nearly all my time was devoted to their improvement. 

1841. Have your labours ever had a missionary direction ?—Entirely so ; I had 
the institutions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and those of 
the Church Missionary Society, entirely under my care in that province. 

1842. From such residence and from such opportunities of observation, can 
you state to the Committee what is your impression of thegeneral character of those 
who either are themselves converts to Christianity, or are born ofChristian parents? 
—The question would require me to state the differentchurchesthatare established 
in the East Indies, because the characters of the Christians vary according to the 
communities with which they are connected. The Syrian Christians appear to 

v * have 
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have been the earliest Christian church established in India: the data on which-' 

this assumption is founded are uncertain. Some authorities ascribe its origin to Rev. James Hough. 
to St. Thomas. Nicephorus relates, that that apostle visited Ceylon and the 19 July 1832. 
continent of India, and that he closed his labours there, after having founded a 
Christian church. It is also recorded, I do not at this moment remember where, 
that one Johannes signed his name at the Council of Nice, as Bishop of India. 

This, which occurred in the fourth century, is probably the earliest intimation 
on record of the existence of a church in India. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks of the 
Syrian church which I have mentioned, and says that their bishops were ordained 
in Persia ; whence it is inferred that they were Nestorians, as the Archbishop of 
Persia was at that time subject to the Patriarch of Seleucia, who was undoubtedly 
a Nestorian. It is not known at what period the Syrian Christians’ faith was 
reformed, but certainly they do not now hold the tenets of that heresy. Their 
belief in the Holy Trinity accords with the sacred Scriptures, and the creed of the 
Church of England. For many years they r appear to have met with great success 
among the Brahmins and the Nairs of Travaneore, who compose the military caste, 
and are the nobility of that country. They were then much respected by the 
reigning government, and enjoyed equal immunities with the other inhabitants of 
the country. In the enjoyment of these advantages they seem to have been undis¬ 
turbed until the Roman-catholics invaded their province, about the middle of the 
iGth century, and they persecuted them and destroyed many of their public 
records, the formularies of their church, and their Scriptures. By this means 
they succeeded in separating nearly one half of that body, and uniting them with 
their own church. The Syrian church, accordingly, in Travaneore, is at present 
divided into two parties, the one party are called the Syrian Christians, and the 
other the Roman Syrians, in consequence of their being allowed to retain some of 
their customs and dress, but being required to conform to the principal dogmas and 
authority of the Romish church. As a proof of their former respectability, La 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was published in 1724, says that in 
his day they had 1,500 churches, and as many towns and villages within the king¬ 
doms of Cochin and Travaneore. They continued in the depressed state to which 
the Roman-catholic persecution reduced them, until within the last 20 years, 
when Lieutenant-colonel Monro, the British resident at the court of Travaneore, 
commiserating their condition, exerted all the means at his disposal for their 
amelioration. In consequence of his interest in their favour, and his representa¬ 
tion to the government of Travaneore, many of their former privileges were 
restored to them. He found their bishops and clergy in a state of great ignorance, 
which is partly to be attributed to the destruction of all their books by the lloman- 
catholics. I limit these observations to the Syrian Christians. One of Colonel 
Munro’s first objects was to found a college for the education of their priesthood, 
which was established at Cotym, a station about 25 miles east of Aleppi. In 
order to put this college in a state of efficiency, lie invited the Church of England 
to co-operate with him in his designs for the improvement of the people. In com¬ 
pliance with this respect, the Church Missionary Society sent to Travaneore, in the 
first instance, one missionary, Mr. Norton, who was shortly after followed by three 
missionaries, Mr. Daily, Mr. Fenn, and Mr. Baker. This coliege was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Joseph Fenn, with the entire concurrence of the metron or 
bishop of the Syrian church and his clergy. Mr. Fenn had the charge of this 
college about 10 years, and during that time educated several of their catanars 
or priests : when 1 left it there were upwards of50 students in the college, some of 
whom had made great proficiency in the Latin language, the Syriac, and other 
branches of literature. I have three times visited this college and examined 
the students, and have seldom been better satisfied with the progress of the boys 
in an English school, than I was with the progress which these Syrian youths had 
made. The expenses of this college were in a great measure defrayed from the 
produce of a grant of land, I think I may say a whole island, in the back water 
of Travaneore, which was appropriated by the Ranee of Travaneore for this 
specific purpose. The island was not then in a sufficient state of cultivation 
entirely to support tiie institution; and the residue of the expense was defrayed 
by the Church Missionary Society, and, I believe, local contributions. 

1843. Do you know how many priests have been sent out from that college 
since its institution?—I do not know, but think there must have been upwards 
of 300. Since Mr. Fenn left the college in 182G, it has been under the care of the 
(445.—I.) n ii Rev. 
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Ilev. William Doran, a missionary of the same society, and while under his care, 
the number of pupils increased to 100: under his tuition, several of the students 
made considerable progress in the elementary branches of mathematics, besides 
their acquisitions in Latin and Greek and European literature. 'These are the 
latest accounts of the efficiency of the college which I have been able to collect. 
Another object of Colonel Monro for the improvement of the Syrian Christians, 
was the translation of their Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, the Malayalim, 
from the Syriac. This department of labour was assigned to Mr. Benjamin Baily, 
who in a few years succeeded in producing a translation which was acceptable to 
all classes. The third branch of labour was that of the school department, which 
was assigned to Mr. Baker, who established numerous parochial schools through¬ 
out the villages of the Syrian Christians in Travancore, and a central school for 
youth, preparatory to their admission to the college as students. It was the mis¬ 
sionaries’ intention to add two other grammar schools, one in the north, the other 
in the south of the Syrian colony, but the funds of the Church Missionary Society 
have not yet enabled them to carry that plan into effect. A printing press was 
established at Cotym, at which the Scriptures, w hen translated by Mr. Baily, were 
printed, besides the different school books and elementary works for the general 
use of the Syrian community. 'The whole of these measures were carried on with 
the entire concurrence of both metrons of the Syrian community of Travancore, 
with whom I have repeatedly conversed, and found that the missionaries possessed 
their entire confidence. The missionaries carefully abstained from any measures 
that were calculated to offend the feelings and prejudices of the Syrian Christians, 
although many of their practices and ordinances were such that they could not 
think of proposing to associate them, in their present state, with the Church of 
England. They carried on their measures with a hope that by this diffusion of 
scriptural and literary knowledge, the Syrians would in time propose to reform their 
own customs. I was witness to the performance of Divine worship in one of the 
Syrian churches, according to the form ofthe Church of England, in the Malayalim 
tongue, into which our Liturgy had been translated. This was a thing unheard of 
before, as the Syrians have hitherto always performed their service in the Syrian 
tongue, which is as unintelligible to the Syrian as Latin is to the Roman-catholic 
community : 1 have seldom met with a Syrian priest who could really interpret 
the prayers that he was accustomed daily to read. The missionaries endeavoured 
to prevail upon the metrons of the Syrians to allow their catanars to preach to their 
people : I also have joined them in this recommendation, when themetron assured 
me that he had no objection to the practice ; indeed, that lie should be rather glad 
of its adoption, but that their priests were incompetent to preach. He, however, 
expressed Ins hope that some of the priests educated in the college at Cotym would 
soon be able to perform that important duty, and within the past few years that 
hope has been realized, several of thesestudents having preached regular discourses 
to their congregations on the doctrines and precepts of Scripture. 'The parochial 
schools were very extensive, but I cannot state much in their favour, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of constant superintendence, there being only one missionary 
to give his attention tothesubjer and the schools lying wide apart. The present 
race of Syrians are the children of Syrian Christians. Their state of depression has 
been such for years past that it has been as much as they could accomplish to keep 
their community together, consequently they have for years past, that is, since the 
persecution of the Roman-catholics, been able to make very few attempts to 
convert their Hindoo neighbours. The whole of this information applies to those 
Syrians who are the descendants of the Syrian Christians. 

1844. Have you had any personal opportunity of seeing the Roman-Syrian 
Christians?—I have had personal opportunities of seeing them, and have visited 
their college, the Roman-catholic college at Verapoly, near Cochin, where the 
Roman-Syrian catanars are educated. 

1845. By whom was that college founded?—By, I believe, the Roman- 
catholics of Goa. 

184f>. At what period ?—That I cannot say. 

1847- With what revenues?—I believe from Goa, but I am not certain. 

1848. Are you aware of the number of persons educated therein, and of the 
number of priests sent forth therefrom ? — When I visited Verapoly there were 
about 50 students in the college, the greater part of whom wore the dress of the 
Roman-Syrian catanar: the Roman-Syrian Christians amount to between (i0,000 
and 70>000, which is the number of the pure Syrian Church also. I have no 

direct 
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direct information as to the number of priests educated at Verapoly, but conclude, —- 

from the numbers of the community so nearly corresponding with the Syrian com- Ke y . James Hough. 
m unity, that the priesthood educated there must amount to the same number. 19 July 1832. 
The college of Verapoly, when I was there, was under the charge of an Irish 
bishop, Doctor Prendergast, who was educated in Spain. He was subject to the 
Pope of Rome, I believe. 

1849- What is your estimate of the number of native Christians, first of the 
Syrian, and secondly of the Roman-Syrian Church ?—The Syrian Christians I 
have estimated at about 70,000, the Roman Syrians at the same number, but the 
Roman-catholics in India amount to a much greater number. I limit my answer 
to the Syrians, and the Roman Syrians in Travancore, because there are many 
other classes of Roman-catholics throughout the Company’s dominions. 

1850. Can you state the number of them ?—My best means of information are 
letters which the Abbe Dubois, a Jesuit missionary, published about nine years 
ago in London. He says, “ Francis Xavier made many thousand converts about 
three centuries ago, but that at the present time there are not more than a third 
of the Christians who were to be found in India 80 years ago, and that this num¬ 
ber diminishes every day by frequent apostacy.” But the same authority describes 
these converts as ot the lowest character; so low, that Xavier himself, at the expi¬ 
ration of two years, entirely disheartend by the invincible obstacles he everywhere 
met with, and the apparent impossibility of making real converts, left the country 
in disgust. The Abbe Dubois himself was a missionary, residing chiefly in 
Mysore; he laboured about 32 years in India, but acknowledged that he was 
equally unsuccessful. With the assistance of a native missionary, he says, “ I 
have made in all two or three hundred converts of both sexes ; of this number 
two-thirds were pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of sudras, 
vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, who being without resource, turned 
Christians in order to form new connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, 
or with some other interested views. Among them are to found some also 
who believed themselves to be possessed by the Devil, and who turned Christians 
after having been assured that on their receiving baptism the unclean spirits 
would leave them never to return : and I will declare it, with shame and confusion, 
that I do not remember any one who may be said to have embraced Christianity 
from conviction and through quite disinterested motives. Among these new 
converts many apostatized and relapsed into Paganism, finding that the Christian 
religion did not afford them the temporal advantages they had looked for in em¬ 
bracing it; and 1 am verily ashamed that the resolution I have taken to declare 
the whole truth on this subject forces me to make the humiliating avowal, that 
those who continued Christians are the very worst among my flock.” 

1851. What is your observation with respect to the Roman-catholic congrega¬ 
tions in the south of India ?—I have known some Roman-catholics of respectable 
character and respectable attainments; but the bulk of them answer to the 
description which the Abb6 Dubois has given. 

1852. What is the number, so far as you have been able to form any estimate, 
of the Roman-catholics generally, throughout India?—I should, from my own 
observation through the southern provinces of India, estimate them at 300,000 
or 400,000 : most of the fishermen round the coast, and the divers for chank and 
pearl fisheries, are Roman-catholics. 

1853. \\ hat is the estimate of the number of Protestants, whether Lutherans, 
or English Episcopalians, or Baptists, or members of other sects and communions? 

■—I had occasion, about eight years ago, to calculate the number of converts 
made by the different Protestant missionaries in India; they then amounted, as 
near as I could calculate the number, to 23,000. 

1851. Does your answer include the Christians described by Bishop ileberas 
forming the most interesting society which lie had seen in India, namely, those in 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; in short, the descendants of those among whom 
Ziegenbaly preached, and who had been supplied by a succession of Lutheran 
ministers from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ?—-Yes, it does 
include those ; but Bishop Heber visited India at a later period ; my estimate 
was taken in 1823; but the exertions of the missionaries since then have been 
much more prosperous than they ever were at any former period of the labours of 
missionaries in south India. I have been able to obtain the increase at only one 
station in the south of India, Tinnevelly. In 1823 the native Christians in that 
province only amounted to about 4,000, they now exceed 8,000. That was the 
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province of Tinnevelly alone. On the supposition that other stations have been 
ev. ames oug e q Ua |]y prosperous, it will of course make the number of Christians within the 
19 July 1832. provinces named, 46,000. But it is to be remembered, that we are notto estimate 
the progress of Christianity in India by the numerical state of the Church. The 
Protestant missionaries proceed in a very cautious way before they admit any can¬ 
didate to the baptismal font, subjecting them to a state of probation which few who 
are not sincere, will submit to. I have myself had a candidate withdraw at the 
expiration of six weeks, unable to wear the mask any longer. These events are 
of frequent occurrence. If the Protestant missionaries used any temporal induce¬ 
ment to prevail upon the natives to embrace Christianity, or if they even received 
all who offered themselves for baptism, they might soon double and treble the 
numbers I have stated. It should be remembered a'so, that the Protestant faitli 
was introduced into the south of India very little more than a century ago, and 
that the missionaries continued to labour long in obscurity ; they inhabited that 
country which was the scene of the wars between the French and the English, and 
the armies of Hyderand Tippoo. In addition, therefore, to all the prejudices of 
the natives which they had to encounter, and to their proscribing all the super¬ 
stitions and idolatries of the Heathens around them, and requiring their converts to 
renounce every vestige of idolatry, it is rather matter of surprise that they were so 
successful, than that they did not succeed to a greater extent. The first Protestant 
missionary to India was Bartholomew Ziegenbaly, who was sent to Tranquebar 
by thee King of Denmark, in the earlier part of the last century. Feeling the 
impossibility of succeeding without further means and protection than the King 
of Denmark could supply him with, he made a voyage to England, and was 
introduced to King George the First, and returned to India in a short time, 
countenanced by that King, and patronized by the archbishops and bishops of 
the Church of England : under their auspices lie continued to labour with great 
success. Not many years after he was followed by other missionaries, chiefly 
Lutherans from Germany, the most distinguished of whom was Christian 
Frederic Schwartz, who resided at Tanjore. The body of Christians 1 have 
named, are the fruits of these and other missionaries’ labours; they are scattered 
over India, south of Madras ; their chief stations are Vepery, Tanjore, Tranque¬ 
bar, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Cuddalore ; the whole of these 
stations I have visited, with the exception of the last. But as I have before said, 
the state of the reformed faith is not to be judged of by the actual number of 
converts, for the reasons already assigned. Instead of multiplying their converts, 
by receiving all that offer themselves for baptism, they examine them closely as 
to their motives, before they admit them ; at the same time the Protestant 
missionaries are carefully laying a good foundation for future labours ; and they 
have established numerous schools throughout India, north and south. In 1823, 
the total amount of scholars in the different schools, including the government 
schools in Bengal, amounted to about .50,000. I have been able to ascertain 
the increase of the schools of only two societies, from 1823 to 1831, at present; 
the schools of the Church Missionary Society have in seven years increased 
from 6,581 scholars, to 12,298; and those of the London Missionary Society 
have increased within the same period, from 4,6.50 to 7,800. It will be seen 
that the numbers have nearly doubled within the period of seven years, from 
which we may form some estimate of the progress of education in the East 
Indies; and if the other societies have increased in the same proportion, the 
children now under education in the East India Company’s dominions must 
amount to very little short of 100,000. In the greater parts of these schools, 
Christian books are used; no schools supported by the Missionary Societies are 
without the Scriptures, catechisms, and other elementary books on Christianity. 
The effect of this general diffusion of instruction I have myself repeatedly 
witnessed, and can without hesitation declare that it was producing a good and a 
permanent effect on the minds of the people, not only of tire children edu¬ 
cated in the schools, but on the minds of their parents and their neighbours. 
I have known instances of whole families regarding with approbation the 
books which our scholars have carried home from school, especially the New 
Testament, and read to their families, and have had under my observation 
many instances of persons whose moral characters, although they have not 
been converted to the Christian faith, have been greatly improved. Another 
good effect of these schools I have found to be the bringing of the heads of 
different castes together in friendly intercourse. I have observed in the schools in 
Tinnevelly, for instance, of which I had charge, that the Brahmins educated in our 

schools 
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schools no longer looked with a jealous eye on the natives of inferior castes. Some- 

of them when they entered the school required to be allowed to learn their lesson Rc v. James Hough. 
apart from the boys of inferior caste. Rut I have invariably found, I do not know 19 July 1832. 
a single exception to the statement, that in a very short time they have laid aside 
this fancied superiority, and have mingled with their schoolfellows to learn their 
lessons. They soon were glad to ask of boys of inferior caste assistance in learn¬ 
ing their lessons, and also have in their turn assisted others. One very important 
feature in these schools remains to be noticed: it was for many years considered 
impossible to prevail on the natives, the Hindoos, to allow their females to be 
educated. Hindoo females are regarded, it is well known, as inferior to the men, 
and are not allowed to associate with them on those friendly and social terms that 
the females of any Christian country are admitted to. A few years ago, I think 
about ten or eleven years, efforts were made to introduce female schools at Calcutta; 
for some time it was thought quite a visionary project, and one lady who went out 
(Miss Cooke) expressly for this purpose in 1821, was told by many persons long 
resident in India, that she had come to no purpose, that she could never succeed; 
however, she persevered, and in the schools established by her, and at other 
missionary stations, there were in 1823 nearly 1,200 female children; the returns 
last year, as well as I have been able to collect them, showed they had increased to 
upwards of 3,000 ; a sufficient proof that the native prejudices are fast declining 
on this subject: there is every prospect of the number of scholars increasing with 
greater rapidity. Besides these schools for children, the missionary societies in 
India have seminaries for the education of native priests, and catechists, and school¬ 
masters, for which they select the most promising children in their general schools. 

There are at present in India, I think, about 120 European ordained missionaries; 
about 20 country-born or half-caste ordained missionaries; about the same number 
native ordained missionaries and European catechists ; and above 2,000 school¬ 
masters and readers, native and country-born, assistants to the other labourers. 

I have had too short a time to collect accurate information as to these numbers, 
and therefore speak to the best of my recollection: 1 think that these will be 
found rather within than beyond the actual numbers. Several of these have been 
ordained by the bishops of Calcutta, who were quite satisfied as to their attain¬ 
ments and piety, and their general qualifications for the ministerial office. At 
Calcutta, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Bishop Middleton endowed 
a college upon an extensive plan for the same purpose, that is, for educating native 
missionaries. 

1855. Have you seen any of the native catechists or native priests in the dis¬ 
charge of their labours ?—Yes, repeatedly. 

1856. And what is your estimate of their qualifications for the work in which 
they are engaged ?—As far as my observation has extended, I have found them 
very well qualified indeed. I have repeatedly travelled among the native con¬ 
gregations in south India, in Tinnevelly, and I never travelled without a native 
priest or native catechist with me. 

1857. Have you ever visited villages in India composed chiefly or exclusively of 
native Christians?—In the south ofTinnevelly I have visited, I think, all the villages 
that contain Christian congregations, and in the centre of that district there are 
two entire Christian villages,one containing, I think, 500,and the other 400 native 
Christians. They had their regular churches, and their native priest and catechist, 
and their boys’ and girls’ schools: these Christians were living together in a state of 
harmony; there was not a vestige of idolatry to be seen in either of them, not an 
idol to be found; they had their regular service in the church, morningand evening, 
daily. I have visited them frequently, and have been particularly interested when 
among them to see the groups of women, while the men were labouring in the 
fields, assembled together under the shade of the Palmyra tree, spinning cotton, and 
singing their Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. The names of the 
villages ■ p the one Mothelloor, the other Nazareth. I was much interested to 
observe < harmony in which these people seemed to live together ; each was 
like an Oasis in the moral desert of this immense country. I was careful to 
ascertain the character and conduct of the people towards their heathen neigh¬ 
bours, and the Hindoo tehsildar of the district assured me that they were a quiet 
inoffensive people, and that he should rejoice if all the inhabitants around him 
were of the same character. I could not but regard these villages as encouraging 
trophies of the Christian missionaries’ achievements in the East. 

1858. Are you aware of the history of the native catechist, Sattainaden?—-I am 
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■- quite aware of his history and of his success; I havejustbeen describing the scene 

He v. James Hough. l a b 0U rs. Sattainaden was a native priest, a pupil of Mr. Schwartz, and 

19 July 1832. ordained by him with three other natives ; he laboured chiefly in the province of 
Tinnevelly, where his name is still remembered with respect. Reverting to these 
two villages, they were a part of the mission of the Christian Knowledge Society 
in Tinnevelly; when I arrived in that province they had been without a missionary 
for ten years. I was desired by the Archdeacon of Madras to ascertain the state 
of Christianity within the province of Tinnevelly; and in order to obtain the 
necessary information, I performed my first journey, and it was then that I disco¬ 
vered these two villages; for they may be called discoveries, since their existence 
was unknown at Madras at the time I sent my information. Of these two villages 
I sent a particular account to the district committee of the Christian Knowledge 
Society at Madras, which account has been published in their annual report, 
and has been transcribed in a Memoir of Bishop Middleton, by Mr. Le Bas. 
Having hereby stated the progress of the Protestant faith in India, I am aware of 
a counter-statement which has been published,and to which I have already referred, 
by the Abbe Dubois; but 1 think the contrast may be accounted for by reverting 
to the means used respectively for the conversion of the Hindoos. The Abbe 
Dubois endeavours to account for the failure of the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
by assigning these three causes: he first attributes it to the Pope’s interference 
with the Jesuits, who conformed to the customs and idolatries and superstitions of 
the Hindoos, in order to conciliate their minds, and to induce them to embrace 
the Roman-catholic faith. The Roman-catholics in India, of the Capuchins and 
Janisarisls, and other orders, protested against this conformity of the Jesuits, and 
applied to the Pope. The Jesuits, after repeated remonstrances from Rome, at 
length found it expedient to desist; but M, Dubois considers that from that time 
conversion has ceased, and the Roman-catholic religion has been on the decline. 
This is the first cause to which lie assigns the declension of the Roman-catholic 
religion in India: the next is the wars between the English and the French. 
Now, although those wars must necessarily have interfered with the labours of 
the Christian missionary where they occurred, yet the Protestants in the Carnatic 
were much more exposed to them than the Roman-catholics, who, in many parts, 
were removed beyond their influence ; whereas, notwithstanding the long wars 
between those two powers, the Protestant faith has gradually increased in" India 
in the manner I have already stated. But the Abbe Dubois, probably not satisfied 
with these two causes, states, thirdly, as the chief cause, the Hindoo’s detection of 
the Jesuits’ imposture: he says, that the Jesuit missionaries, in order to reconcile 
the Hindoos to a change of their religion,pretended that they were Brahmins from 
a distant country, and thereby gained for these persons and their office a degree of 
respect that would not have been paid to Europeans; but he tells you in the letters 
to which I have referred, that after a time they discovered that these Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries were nothing more than Fringes, a contemptuous name which they usually 
gave in those days to the Europeans; and from that moment, he says, that con¬ 
version ceased, and that while circumstances continue as they are, he is firmlv of 
opinion that they will continue to retrogade, until the Christian religion is extinct 
in India: this is his own published account. I think, from these causes, an impar¬ 
tial observer would directly say, especially from the third cause, the failure of the 
lloman-catholic is sufficiently accounted for; for how could we expect a body of 
people to place their confidence in religious teachers who set out with an imposture? 
On the other hand, I would account for the success of the Protestant missionaries 
by reverting to the simplicity of the means which they have used, and it will be 
found that they are precisely the means that were employed by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion ; I mean the dissemination of the Word of God, 
the diligent preaching of that Word, and the education of youth; and the great 
care also which is exercised by all the Protestant missionaries with whom I am 
acquainted, to sustain the Christian character and Christian integrity in their con¬ 
gregations; and although compared with the numbers which the Roman-catholics 
could once give in describing their converts in south India, the Protestants in the 
same country appear to be very few, yet I am persuaded, that if the missionaries 
persevere in the course which they have hitherto taken, in the diligent use of the 
means which they have hitherto employed, nothing, with the Divine blessing on 
their labours,can prevent them from ultimatelysucceedingindiffusingtheChristian 
religion throughout the vast continent of India. 

1S5D. Do you consider that the number of chaplains at present in actual service, 

or 
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or on the lists of the East India Company, can be sufficient for the wants of the 
people committed to them ?—By no means. 

1860. Do you consider that they are adequate to the wants of the particular 
stations to which they are appointed ? —No, by no means, and for this reason : 
there are, indeed, some stations in the interior of India, where the duties of a 
chaplain do not employ the whole of his time, but there are larger stations, such 
as military cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three chaplains. 
The English community in India, when their chaplain is obliged to remove in con¬ 
sequence of ill health, which is frequently the case, are exposed for months, some¬ 
times for several years, to the inconvenienceof being without a resident clergyman. 

1861. Do you conceive that the single bishop appointed for the service of the 
Church of England in the dominions of India generally, is sufficient for the 
labour necessarily devolving on him ?—Certainly not; I think that there should 
be at least four bishops in India, one for each presidency, and one at Ceylon. 

1862. Besides the admitted duty and policy of promoting Christianity in India, 
is there any particular mode for improving the character of the servants of the 
government, either European or native, which you could point out ?—The Abbe 
Dubois, in the letters to which I have referred, does indeed describe the general 
character of the European servants of the Honourable Company in India as very 
low indeed, and as calculated to make a vety unfavoui able impression on the minds 
of the natives around; and lie considers this as calculated to the extent of this 
impression to defeat the efforts of the missionary in that country. I should not 
now entirely subscribe to the Abbe’s description, for although it might be, indeed 
1 must confess that, to a great extent, it was correct when he first wrote his let¬ 
ters, yet at present there is a great improvement in the state of European society 
in India. Since the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment in India, it has 
produced a striking effect on the society of the Company’s servants, both civil 
and military : and I have no doubt if the Company were to extend their eccle¬ 
siastical establishment, and to improve its efficiency, that this improvement in the 
moral state of their servants would continue to go on. I have also had frequent 
occasions to observe in India that the Company’s servants who were the most 
attentive to their religious duties, were the most highly respected by the natives 
around them. I could name an instance on the Tiunevelly station, were not one 
of the parties now living, of a native who had detected an imposition on the 
revenue of the Company to a very great amount; he went to the junior magis¬ 
trate at the station, stated that he had information of that nature to give, and that 
if lie would receive it of him he would give it truly, and he undertook to lead 
him to the spot where these contraband goods were secreted : the junior declined 
taking the information without consulting his superior. The native then said, 
“ I must beg to retire; I know you, and I know your superior; I have no doubt 
he is an honourable man, but I do not see him go to prayers; I do not see him 
attend the House of God, and therefore I can place no confidence in him. I 
know that you do ; you go every Sunday to the House of God to make poojah 
and perform prayer, and therefore I will trust to you, and if you will engage not 
to divulge the information, I will state to you all I know.’’ The junior sent the 
man away, promising to return an answer the next morning; he stated the cir¬ 
cumstances generally to his superior, obtained his sanction to proceed as the man 
desired, and he detected the fraud to a large amount. 

Now this is one instance of the respect which the natives pay to the moral and 
religious character among the Company’s servants, and the advantages that may 
be expected to accrue from it to government. 

There is another suggestion that I wish to offer. I think it would be of great 
advantage to theCompany’s servants, and would make a very favourable impression 
on the native mind, if the Company required the Sabbath to be observed, and 
Divine worship to be performed every Sunday at every station where there is no 
chaplain, by the senior servant of the station, or the person he may depute, and 
that it should be regularly reported both at the military and civil stations. I 
have had reason to know the favourable impression that the regular performance 
of this duty makes on the native mind. 

1863. Have the British Government given any salaries to European mis¬ 
sionaries ?—Occasionally; when the European missionaries have been called in 
to officiate for the Europeans as chaplains, the government have remunerated 
them for their services, but in no other way that 1 am aware of. I have answered 
the question as to the morals of the Company’s servants only in reference to the 
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~ TT Company’s European servants; but I think it of very great importance that mea- 
Kev. James Hough. s lire s should be adopted for the improvement of the Company’s native servants. 

19 July 1832. The British Government, I may say, are brought into collision with the mass of 
the population of India through the frauds practised by their native servants ; it 
is known that in our judicial courts, in our magisterial offices, corruption and bri¬ 
bery prevail to a very great extent. I have myself repeatedly heard the judges 
and the collectors in India lament, most feelingly deplore, the existence of these 
practices, and they have owned the inability to detect the evil. I know no means 
of checking and correcting this but by establishing schools expressly for the edu¬ 
cation of the Company’s native servants. At the renewal of the last Charter a 
sum ofmoney was appropriated to the establishment of schools throughout the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal: I believe the plan was commenced at Chinsurah, under the 
care of Mr. Gordon Forbes (in 1810), at that time the commissioner of Chinsurah. 
Mr. Forbes employed a missionary resident there to superintend the schools under 
his care; they became very numerous, amounting, I believe, to 30 schools, and 
the native children in them amounted to about 2 , 000 . I hold in my hand an extract 
of a letter to Bengal in the Judicial department, expressing the great approbation 
of the Court of Directors to the plans so judiciously adopted and carried into 
effect by Mr. Forbes at that station : it is dated 2 d February 1819 : “ It is pecu¬ 
liarly satisfactory to us to observe the advancement so rapidly making in the 
system of education for the children of the natives in Chinsurah and its vicinity, 
under the prudent, rational, and conciliatory efforts of Mr. R. May, so laudably 
countenanced and supported by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the commissioner, and we 
give our sanction to the monthly sum which you have directed Mr. Forbes to 
advance to Mr. May, in furtherance of this very desirable purpose.” Seeing the 
acknowledged advantages that have resulted from the establishment of the 
government schools in Bengal, I should venture to suggest the expediency and 
desirableness of extending the system to the other presidencies of India, and 
instead of requiring one of the Company’s servants to give his actual superin¬ 
tendence, whenever the superintendence of a chaplain or a missionary can be 
obtained, the collector or principal Company’s servant at the station should be 
authorized to employ him for the purpose of superintendence. 

1864. Were you at Tanjore?—Yes, I was. 

lSGo. Are you aware that at Tanjore and at Tinnevelly the Christians have 
been punished for refusing to drag the car of the heathen idols?—At Tinnevelly 
I can say that they have : I have only been at Tanjore as a visitor, and therefore 
cannot speak positively as to the fact at that station. 

1866. Now, confining yourself to Tinnevelly for the present, at what time was 
that?—During the period of my residence, between 1816 and 1821; in fact, 
there was no distinction made between one class and the other; all that the natives 
could venture to compel they did compel, without regard to their religion. 

1867 . Ilow was the punishment inflicted?—I believe with a cane by the peons 
of the place. 

1868. Are you aware that at Palamcottah the converts were exonerated from 
direct taxation for the avowed support of the heathen worship in their own 
villages?—I am not aware of any such exemption. 

18 69 . Do you know whether the practice of stealing and selling female children 
has prevailed to any extent in the south of India?—To a very great extent. 

1 870 . For what purpose?—Forthe purposeof being brought up as dancing girls 
orcommon prostitutes, who form a part of the establishment of every Hindoo temple. 
One instance came under my own notice at Coimbatoor: a man and his wife were 
converted to the Christian faith through the preaching ofa Protestant native priest 
from Tranquebar, in my employment. Some time after their being impressed by 
his preaching, and before their admission to the Christian Church, the woman 
came to the catechist and confessed to him, that during the famine which prevailed 
in the Carnatic in 1824, she had been induced to sell her child for this purpose; 
they came to make the confession, and, if possible, to recover their child. I made 
application to the person who had purchased her, offering the money which she 
had paid for the child, if she would restore her to her parents; but without effect. 

I then applied to the tehsildar, a Hindoo, to assist me in obtaining the child, but 
he declined interfering. I found, unwilling as I was to trouble the collector of the 
district, that that was my only course to pursue: I therefore applied to that gen¬ 
tleman (Mr.John Sullivan), who, shocked at the circumstance,immediately inter¬ 
posed, and required that the dancing woman should give up the child whom she 

had 
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had so obtained, on receiving the pecuniary remuneration which she required. 
In this way we recovered the child. 

1871. What was the age of the child?—When I recovered her she was about 
four years of age. The kidnapping of children is very common indeed in the 
south of India for this iniquitous purpose. * 

1872. Do the magistrates close the courts on the Sabbath?—I am sorry to 
say that they do not at all the stations. 

1873. Generally?—I believe generally, as far as my observation extends; I 
can answer the question generally, but I cannot say universally; in fact, it 
depends on the inclination of the individual at the head of the department. 

1874. Do the revenue officers close theirs ?—There also it depends very much 
on the inclination and sense of religious duty and propriety of the person at the 
head of the office. But I think if any order was issued requiring the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, it would be attended with a most beneficial effect. In 
reference to the system of schools, I would beg to offer one more suggestion ; 
I would suggest the establishment of English schools for the education of the 
Company’s servants in their different offices, their courts of justice, and their 
collectors’ offices at every zillah. I have made the experiment at my own station, 
Tinnevelly, and found it attended with the most beneficial results. When I first 
went to Tinnevelly (I was the first chaplain appointed to that station), finding 
how little my official duties employed my time, I began very soon to pay atten¬ 
tion to the natives ; one of my first objects was to establish an English school for 
the purpose which I have stated, and a Tamul school for the natives generally; 
at first the establishment of a school in English for the natives was so great a 
novelty, that I could obtain no assistance from the gentlemen on the spot. They 
did not interfere with me, but they wished to consider the matter before they 
sanctioned it. I found, however, that they had no time to enter into the con¬ 
sideration of the question as I thought it ought to be considered, and therefore 
established the school on my own responsibility. Six months had not transpired 
after the establishment of this English school, before the collector of the district 
(Mr. John Cotton), seeing the advantages that were resulting and were likely 
still further to result from the school, desired to know how I was proceeding, 
and what was the state of our funds; I sent him an account of our disburse¬ 
ments, and he contributed very liberally towards the object: under his patronage, 
I applied to the other gentlemen at the stations, and collected an amount 
sufficient to pay for the building of our schools and the support of our masters ; 
and during the whole period of my residence in that part of India, the gentle¬ 
men of the station contributed annually towards the support of these schools. 
Several of the officers in the courts at Tinnevelly were educated in our English 
school, and the officers so educated were found to be much more efficient than 
those who had been left to pick up their education at such native schools as they 
could find. I made a point of introducing the Scriptures and Christian Cate¬ 
chism and formularies into these schools, and required all the pupils, whether 
Brahinins or Mussulmans, or whatever were their caste, to write me daily an 
exercise on some part of the Scriptures, which they did, and made great progress 
in this way. Now, from the favourable result of my own experiment, 1 take on 
myself to recommend to the Government the establishment of a similar school 
at all their stations ; and I should particularly urge the importance of placing 
these schools under the care of the resident chaplain, or of a missionary, who has 
more time to devote to the education of youth than any other of the Company’s 
servants can be sup^sed to have. The gentleman to whom these schools are 
intrusted, should be Squired to send in his monthly returns of their progress to 
the ecclesiastical authorities at his presidency, for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment. I should beg to suggest that the Christians who are found competent to 
fill the offices of Government, should be placed on a level with the Mahomedans 
and the Hindoos, and admitted to all offices for which they are qualified. 

1875. In your progress through the south of India, have you been along the 
line of coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin ?—I have been from Cape Comorin 
to as far north as Cannamore. 

1876. Between Cape Comorin and Cannamore, are there to your knowledge 
any British settlements possessing churches, but possessing no chaplain or 
minister?—Yes ; at Tellicherry there was a spacious church ; formerly a chap¬ 
lain was appointed to that station, but he was withdrawn some time ago, eight 
or ten years ago; and while I was there in 1826, the British inhabitants and 
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native Christians of Tellicherry were accustomed to assemble in the church on 
Sunday for Divine worship. When it was in a dilapidated state, they requested 
the Government to repair it; but finding that there was then no chaplain at the 
station, they sent orders to pull it down : being on the spot at the time, I 
ventured to interpose, and represented to the Government at Madras the advan¬ 
tages of the church to the present inhabitants, and requested them to allow it to 
be repaired. Upon this representation, Sir Thomas Munro acceded to the 
request, and it was put into a state of repair, and continues there to this day; 
with that exception, I believe there is no English church on the coast without 
a chaplain. 

1877. Is there a chaplain at Calicut?—I am not aware that there is. 

1878. Was there a chaplain at Calicut?—Not at the time I was there. 

1879. Was there a church ?—No Protestant Church. 


1880. Was there a church at Cochin ?—A Dutch church, not a Company’s 
church. There was formerly a chaplain at Cochin ; he remained there about 
three years, but he always used the Dutch church on the Sabbath ; an English 
church was not built there during my residence in India. 

1881. Is there an English chaplain ?—No; there is an English missionary, a 
Mr. Ridsdale, sent out by the Church Missionary Society. 

1882. Is there an English chaplain at Quilon ?—I believe not at this moment; 

but there was when I was there. 5 

1883. And was there a church there ?—I believe that there was a church 
but I never saw it. 

1884. Then at present there is a church there also without a chaplain?_ 

There is there also, to the best of my knowledge. 

1885. You have stated to the Committee that you have not been further on 
the Malabar coast than Cannamore ; from any knowledge acquired from other 
sources can you state to the Committee whether there be at Mangalore also a 
church without a chaplain ?—The impression on my mind is, that there is a 
church there without a chaplain; but I cannot speak with certainty, and I am 
doubtful whether, if there be a church, it was built by the government. 

1886. Looking at the map of India, and casting your eye between Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, will you state to the Committee what in that line of coast, 
extending perhaps 600 miles, is the number of European stations, and the number 
of chaplains or missionaries ?—What am I to understand by European stations ? 
where judges, courts, and collectors are ? 

1887. Take it first in the technical sense of the word ; where there is a revenue 
collector, judge, and so forth ?—To the best of my knowledge, there are eight 
stations between Bombay and Cape Comorin, exclusive of Goa, which is a Por¬ 
tuguese station. 

1888. How many chaplains, when you were in India, were stationed along 
that coast ?—Exclusive of Bombay, there were at one time four ; four within the 
Madras presidency. 

1889. At four out of eight, then, there were chaplains ?—There was at one 
period of my residence; two of them were withdrawn during my residence in 
India. 

1890. What was the number of British at Cannamore ?—It was a large mili¬ 
tary cantonment; I think when I was there there were not less than 1,000 men. 

1891. British born?—British soldiers and officers. 

1892. What was the number of Europeans at Trevanderam ?—I believe from 
20 to 30 officers. There was generally an European regiment at Quilon, not far 
from Trevanderam, where, accounting for the detachment ffiat were stationed in 
different parts, it may be estimated that there were at least 500 men ; generally 
while I was in India there was a resident chaplain at Quilon, but at one period 
of my residence that chaplain was withdrawn and sent to another station, and 
the station was without a chaplain for a considerable time, and I do not perceive 
now that there is a chaplain there ; but I have heard lately that the subsidiary 
force is withdrawn from Travancore, which probably accounts for the absence of 
the chaplain. 
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1893. WERE you ever in India ?—I was. 19 July 1832. 

1894. Under what presidency?—Bengal. 

1895. In what department of the service?—In the Company's civil service ; 

I was Accountant-general of Bengal. 

1896. How long did you reside in India ?—I arrived in India inl798> and left 
it finally in 1826. 

1897. The latter part of your stay in India, what were you ?—I was account¬ 
ant-general up to 1822; I returned for a short time, and in 1825 I was a member 
of the Board of Revenue. 

1898. From this description of your service, the Committee would understand 
that your residence while in India was chiefly confined to Calcutta or its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood ?—Yes, it was. 

1899- What number of natives, being Christians, do you believe are to be 
found in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood ?—I believe there to be a 
great many, but the number I cannot state. 

1900. Do they form a considerable proportion or a very small proportion of 
the population ?—In 1825 I myself received communion with 14 natives, accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. I mention this in order to show that 
these were real Christians, not merely nominal ones. 

1901. What has been the character of the natives, being Christians, so far as 
your observation extends?—Highly improved by that circumstance, and some 
I have known exhibiting the Christian character eminently. Abdoul Meseeh, 
whose baptism I witnessed in 1811, and who died I think in 1827, was an emi¬ 
nent Christian, and instrumental, I believe, in bringing many to a knowledge of 
the Saviour ; lie was ordained a minister of the Church of England by Bishop 
Heber : I was also present at his ordination. 

1902. What was the civil rank of the greater part of these natives, whom as 
Christians you knew prior to their conversion ?—Abdoul Meseeh was formerly 
a soldier, and afterwards practised physic as a native doctor. I have not known 
many persons of rank so situated. 

1903. Were they generally pariahs, sudras or outcasts, or were they persons 
of decent condition in civil life ?—Pariah is a term not often used in Bengal: they 
were from the Mahomedan and Hindoo general population, the native population. 

Except those who are in offices of government, and a few of the old families 
remaining, the general population is indiscriminately poor, I should say. 

1904. Whatever their original civil rank and condition may have been, what 
has been their conduct generally, speaking of them as masses, since their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity ?—The conduct of those I have known as Christians, I con¬ 
sider to have been eminently improved by their faith. I consider the character 
of the children who are at our different schools to be gradually rising by means 
of the instruction they are receiving, and that the whole tone of moral feeling is 
gradually rising in Bengal through the instrumentality of these schools, and the 
labours of missionaries, and the general progress of truth in the land, 

1905. Do your observations with respect to the character of the natives, being 
Christians, apply generally to all congregations under the name of Christians, 
whether Roman-catholics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Baptists, or members of any 
other sect or communion ?—I should say it applies only to those who have been 
under missionary and true Christian instruction. Until I had been eight years in 
India I was not led to consider the state of religion around me ; much had been 
going on, I have no doubt, from the time of my arrival up to that period of which 
I knew nothing; but since the year 1807,1 have been led to consider the subject, 
and have had opportunities of knowing the*state of religion generally throughout 
the Bengal presidency. I mention this because many Indian witnesses, of large 
information and general observation, may know nothing of what is going on 
among real vital Christians in India, and therefore discrepancies often arise in 
evidence given, which perhaps arise simply from that circumstance. 

1906. Have you at any time visited any native congregations, or natives being 
Christians, in other parts of Bengal ?—In Burdwan, Serampoor, at Kidderpore, 
and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I have witnessed them very often. 

1907. What has been the character of such persons?—I have always regarded 
. such congregations with great interest, and of course have taken a favourable view 
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population? I consider them in a very injurious degree inadequate in number. 
There are demands for the administration of the Church of England in every 
part of Bengal, which might be met, and most desirably so, I think, by an exten¬ 
sion of chaplains. 

1909. Do you conceive from your experience of the labours of English bishops 
in India, and from your general sense of the requirements of the Church, that the 
number of bishops at present is adequate to those requirements ?—I should think 
not; more bishops than oneseem necessary : but in my view, an extension of the 
parochial clergy is much more important than an increase in the number of bishops. 

1910. Have you noticed, in those stations which you have visited, the existence 
of churches actually ready for ministerial labour, there being no minister appointed 
thereto ?—At Chunar a church was built by the Church Missionary Society. I am 
not aware that the government has built any churches for which there is no provi¬ 
sion of minister, but I know that there are many places that require churches. 

1911. What provision does the government of India make for the religious 
instruction of the people committed to them ?—No other provision that I am 
aware of than the support of the established churches : they subscribe, I believe, 
to some of the schools, and there is a fund appropriated out of the revenues, but 
not for religious instruction; the committee have applied it to what they call 
useful knowledge. 

1912. Are you aware of the appropriation practically of the lac of rupees, which 
by the terms of the last Act renewing the Charter of the East India Company, 
is the sum to be set apart from the surplusof the territorial revenue for the improve¬ 
ment of the natives of India ?—I believe it has been appropriated to revive some 
Hindoo and Mahomedan colleges, under a committee of education in Calcutta. 

1913. What do you consider to be the political effect and tendency of increas¬ 
ing the moral standard among the people submitted to our rule in India?_In 

the highest degree beneficial and advisable. 

1914. Increasing with the moral standard the intellectual standard also?— 
Certainly, increasing the intellectual standard also. 

1915. How far has that tendency been carried into effect by the improvements 
to which you have referred, as taking place within your own observation ?—I 
may mention a circumstance which I have received in a communication from India 
very lately, that a large impression of Paine’s works had arrived in Calcutta from 
America, and had been eagerly bought up by the Hindoo youths who are receiv¬ 
ing instruction in English, irrespective of religion: the necessity, therefore, of 
extending the means of religious and moral instruction becomes imperious under 
this awakened desire of the natives for European knowledge. 

1916. The object of the last two questions was rather to draw your attention 
to the consideration of the expediency even of separating intellectual from moral 
and religious instruction ; how far any improvement in the political character of 
the people as good subjects can be expected or obtained by any improvements 
in their mere intellectual education, separating that from any religious instruc¬ 
tion ?—I consider that the progress of the mind, without religious instruction, 
is only tending to evil and mischief, and that further knowledge is greater power 
of doing mischief. 

1917- Then, in your judgment, attempts to spread the knowledge of European 
science and European literature, unaccompanied with Christian knowledge, will 
not be productive of the benefits which have been attributed to such an exten¬ 
sion ?—I think not; but I would observe, that it appears to me that the thirst 
for knowledge has been excited in Bengal among the natives, and that knowledge 
cannot be withheld from them ; this state of things renders it more necessary to 
supply the means of satisfying that desire safely by solid useful Christian know¬ 
ledge and information. 

1918. Do you consider that the insisting upon making religious education the 
basis of instruction in India, would give rise to jealousy on the part of the natives, 
so as to lead to considerable political danger ?—Certainly not; the natives who 
are not converted to Christianity, seem to regard the progress of conversions 
without jealousy; but in this answer I should say, I consider the government to be 
entirely distinct from missionary societies; if the government attempted to insist 
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on religious instruction, the effect might be different, for in my opinion the 
government should be tolerant only. 

1919- What is the principle on which you would desire that the government 
of British India should proceed, in reference to Christianity?—My opinion is, 
that they should follow up the object of the Church establishment in India, 
extending it to receive all native Christian subjects who are anxious or willing 
to avail themselves of that establishment. 

1920 . Do you conceive any encouragement should be given by the government 
to conversion, and in what way?—The government, I think, should use every 
means of rendering the Church establishment in India efficient, so that it may 
embrace not only the whole of our European subjects who may be members of 
it, but be kept in a state to receive such native converts as the labours of the 
missionaries are preparing to become so. With regard to all missionary societies 
of every denomination, the government, I think, should be purely and entirely 
tolerant, leaving them as quiet subjects to pursue their Christian labours in every 
part of India, giving no direct encouragement to any, and not assuming in the 
slightest degree a missionary character, but manifesting a Christian character in 
so far as respects its own establishment, and the desire that all should benefit by 
it, and that every subject, native or European, might benefit by the ministration 
of that church, when they are prepared to do so ; but not forcing, merely leaving 
it to the progress of things, and leaving the missionaries of every description to 
proceed with a perfect tolerance. 

1921. Not holding out any encouragement to any native to become a Chris¬ 
tian ?—No. 

1922. But not withholding, on the other hand, any aid or support from him 
when he has become a Christian ?—Just so ; and I will anticipate one remark 
respecting the disabilities of native Christians: I must say that the exclusion of 
Christians from practising in the Mahomedan and the Hindoo Courts, appears to 
me to have arisen from just and genuine protection on the part of the government, 
and that there is no ground of reflection at all against the government Regulations 
in having excluded Christians from judicial offices, or from practising in the Maho¬ 
medan and Hindoo Courts. The Regulations provide, that no person shall be 
appointed moonsiff or vakeel, except he is a Mahomedan or Hindoo. If such 
a provision had not been made, European functionaries might have put their own 
European dependants,half-casteandothers,into these offices,and the nativeswould 
not then have had the assurance they have had of the real desire of government 
that their own laws should be administered to them most purely. I consider that 
this disability which has now arisen, is rather the consequence of the progress of 
Christianity than any ground of complaint whatever against the government or the 
law. A class of native Christians having arisen, and these laws appearing against 
them, the laws require to be modified, in order to extend the same protection of 
civil rights and property to native Christians as to Mahomedans and Hindoos ; 
nothing more nor less. I mention this, because I have heard these disabilities 
spoken of as if the government was acting hostilely towards native Christians. 

1923. Are you aware that, by a Regulation passed last year, the restrictions to 
which you refer are removed from the natives ?—I was not aware of that. 

1924. And that at present all the natives, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, 
or Christians, are eligible to be functionaries of courts of justice in India?—I 
was not aware of it, and I am rejoiced to hear it. All that seems desirable in 
that respect is, that native Christians may have perfect toleration, and that any 
disability that can be shown to exist to their prejudice should be removed, if 
removable. 

1925. Asyou were in the Accountant-general’sdepartment,youprobablyaudited 
the revenues arising from Juggernaut, and other places of Hindoo worship ?—Yes. 

1926. Have you also any knowledge of the revenue and the lands that were set 
apart by natives for charitable purposes?—It is 10 years ago since I left India and 
quitted that office, so that I cannot answer as to the details. I should wish to say 
that I consider it injurious to the natives, and inconsistent with the objects I have 
stated,that government should continue to treat Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as a 
purely police and revenue question. I amafraid such conduct has a tendencvto up¬ 
hold idolatry and superstition, and I should of course desire to see it discontinued. 
I must however say, from my heart, that Iknowno ground to complain of anything 
I have ever seen in the government in regard to motive and intention as it respects 
the progress of religion in India : things are brought to light, and they may not 
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have attended to them at first, but as soon as the thing is clearly before them 
they have acted for the best. Although we laboured so long and so strenuously 
on the subject of the Suttees, I must say it now appears on evidence that 
government had many unconsidered difficulties to contend with. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, called in ; and Examined. 

1927* HOW long were you in India, and what situations did you fill there? 
—I held offices under the Crown on the island of Ceylon from 1802 to 1818. 
I was for ten years during that period Chief Justice and President of His 
Majesty’s Council on that island. 

1928. Did you turn your attention while on Ceylon to the study of the 
history of India?—I devoted my attention constantly to that study while I was 
on Ceylon, and I made two journies by land, the one in 1807, and the other in 
1816, from Cape Comorin to Madras and back again, for the express purpose 
of inquiring on the spot into the history, religion, laws, and customs of the 
Hindoos in the southern peninsula of India. 

1929* Were you acquainted while on Ceylon with the late Colonel C. Mackenzie, 
the Surveyor-general of all India, and with the collection which he made of mate¬ 
rials for writing a history of India?—I was intimately acquainted with him from 
my earliest youth, and I was in constant communication with him all the time I 
was on Ceylon, from 1802 to 1818, upon subjects connected with the history of 
India, and of that island, and had frequent occasion to refer for information to 
his valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and historical documents. 

1930. Be so good as to explain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those which led the Bengal government, 
after his death, to purchase it from his widow?—Colonel Mackenzie was a 
native of the island of Lewis; as a very young man he was much patronized, on 
account of his mathematical knowledge, by the late Lord Seaforth and my late 
grandfather, Francis, the fifth Lord Napier of Merchistoun. He was for some 
time employed by the latter, who was about to write a life of his ancestor John 
Napier, of Merchistoun, the inventor of logarithms, to collect for him, with a 
view to that life, from all the different works relative to India, an account of 
the knowledge which the Hindoos possessed of mathematics, and of the nature 
and use of logarithms. Mr. Mackenzie, after the death of Lord Napier, became 
very desirous of prosecuting his Oriental researches in India. Lord Seaforth, 
therefore, at his request, got him appointed to the engineers on the Madras 
establishment in 1782, and gave him letters of introduction to the late Lord 
Macartney, the then Governor of that presidency, and to my father, who held a 
high situation under his lordship at Madura, the ancient capital of the Hindoo 
kingdom, described by Ptolemy as the llegio Pandionis of the peninsula of 
India, and the ancient seat of the Hindoo college so celebrated throughout that 
peninsula from the fifth to the tenth century, for the extent and variety of the 
knowledge which its members had acquired in astronomy, in mathematics, and 
in every branch of literature. My mother, who w'as the daughter of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s friend and early patron, the fifth Lord Napier, and who, in conse¬ 
quence of her father’s death, had determined herself to execute the plan which 
he had formed, of writing the life of the inventor of the logarithms, resided at 
that time with my father at Madura, and employed the most distinguished of the 
Brahmins in the neighbourhood in collecting for her from every part of the penin¬ 
sula the information which she required rel ative to the knowledge which the Hindoos 
had possessed in ancient times of mathematics and astronomy. Knowing that 
Mr. Mackenzie had been previously employed by her father in pursuingthe literary 
inquiries in which she herself was then engaged, and wishing to have his assistance 
in arranging the materials which she had collected, she and my father invited him 
to come and live with them at Madura early in 1783, and there introduced him 
to all the Brahmins and other literary natives who resided at that place. Mr. 
Mackenzie, in consequence of the communications which he had with them, soon 
discovered that the most valuable materials for a history of India might be col¬ 
lected in different parts of the peninsula, and during his residence at Madura first 
formed the plan of making that collection, which afterwards became the favourite 
object ol his pursuit for 38 years of his life, and which is now the most extensive 
and the most valuable collection of historical documents relative to India that ever 
was made by any individual in Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel Mackenzie’s 
wish, if he had survived till he had completed his collection, to return to England, 

and 
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and to arrange under separate heads the materials of which it was composed. In - 

1817, being myself about to return to England from Ceylon, I went to Madras to Sir Alex - Johnston. 
take leave of him previous to my departure from India. H e, in consequence of the 19 July 1832. 
long friendship which had subsisted between us, and his belief that we should not 
meet again, addressed a letter to me, giving me a detailed account of all his 
literary labours in India, and requesting me, in case of his death, to publish it. 

On my arrival in England I explained to Mr. Grant, the former Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, the great advantage it would secure for Oriental history and 
literature were Colonel Mackenzie to be allowed by the Directors to come to 
England upon leave, in order that he might, with the assistance of the different 
literary characters in Europe, arrange his valuable collection of materials. 

Mr. Grant, with the feeling for literature and liberality which always characterized 
his public and private conduct, agreed on my application, to propose to the Court 
of Directors to give the Colonel leave to come to England, and to remain in England 
upon his full pay and allowances for three years, for the purpose which I have 
mentioned. No steps were, however, taken by Mr. Grant, because in the mean 
time I received accounts of the Colonel’s death in Bengal. I soon after, according 
to his desire, published the letter which he had written to me in I 8 I 7 , and at the 
same time wrote to the Marquis of Hastings, the then Governor-general of India, 
calling his attention to the value of the Mackenzie Collection, and adding, what 
I knew to be the fact, that the Colonel had laid out upwards of 15,000/. of his 
own money in making it. His Lordship, a short time afterwards, purchased the 
whole collection for the East India Company from Colonel Mackenzie’s widow 
for 10,000/., and thereby preserved for the British Government the most valuable 
materials which could be procured for writing an authentic history of the British 
empire in India. 

1931. Is there any catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection ?—Yes, there is a 
printed catalogue in 2 vols. 8vo., which Mr. Wilson, the newly-elected Professor 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, formed some years ago, partly from the letter which Colonel 
Mackenzie had written to mein 1817, and partly from a list which the Colonel’s 
Brahmins had drawn up of his papers previous to his death. 

1932. Does the Mackenzie Collection consist of such information only as illus¬ 
trates the history oflndia, or does it also contain materials for illustrating the state 
of the arts, sciences, and literature of India?—It contains, in addition to the 
materials connected with the general history of India, very extensive information 
relative to the state of the drama, and that of painting and sculpture in different 
ages amongst the Hindoos in the southern peninsula of India. A considerable 
part of the information upon these subjects was collected by Colonel Mackenzie, in 
consequence of communications which passed between him and me from 1802 to 
1817. It is known to those who have attended to the history of the southern 
peninsula of India, that dramatic compositions, and pictorial and sculptural repre¬ 
sentations had been used from time immemorial by the Hindoo governments in 
that peninsula, as the most efficient medium through which they could circulate 
amongst the peopleof the countrysuch historical, moral, and political knowledge as 
they conceived would give permanency to the system of government and the state 
of society which they were desirous of supporting. When I sent to Mr. Fox, in 
1806, the plan, to which I have alluded in the Judicial Committee, for introducing 
a system of government throughout British India, more in conformity than the one 
which then prevailed, with the principles of the British Constitution, it occurred 
to me that measures ought, in pursuance of the ancient custom of the country, to 
be adopted by the Government for circulating amongst the natives of the country, 
by dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations, such historical, moral, and 
political knowledge as might have a tendency to make them understand the nature 
and benefits of a free government, and admire the examples which they might 
derive from the dramatic, the pictorial, and the sculptural representations, which 
might be executed for their use and improvement by the best British authors, and 
by the most distinguished British artists; and I therefore requested Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie to make for me such a collection of the dramas, and such an account of the 
pictorial and sculptural representations in the peninsula of India, as would enable 
the British Government to ascertain what historical, moral, and political knowledge 
had been conveyed to the nativek oflndia by this means, and what measures ought 
to be taken by them for circulating amongst the people, by the same means, such 
historical, moral, and political knowledge as might be applicable to the system of 
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government which they might wish to introduce, and the state of society which 
they might wish to form. 

1933. Do you think that government can derive useful information from the 
Mackenzie Collection, as to the historical, moral, and political knowledge which 
has been circulated amongst the people of the country in different ages by the 
Hindoo government, through dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural representations? 
—I think they may. 

1934. Have any works been already executed in England with the view which 
you have suggested ?—No public works. M iss Joanna Baillie, some years ago, at 
my suggestion, wrote a dramatic work for India, the object of which is to check 
the spirit ofjealousy and revenge w'hich frequently prevails in different parts of 
India ; and I have sent it out to India, in order to have it translated and acted in 
that country. Mr. Stephanoff also has, on my suggestion, made a very fine paint¬ 
ing from a sketch which I gave him, the object of which is to commemorate the 
admission of the natives of the country to the right of sitting upon juries, and the 
abolition of the state of domestic slavery which took place on Ceylon while I was 
on that island, and which were the first instances that ever occurred in India of 
such events. An engraving has been made of this painting, and sent out to dif¬ 
ferent parts of India. My relative, the late Mrs. Darner, also, on my suggestion, 
executed a bust of an heroic size, of the late Lord Nelson, for the King of 
Tanjore, and sent it out to him as a present, in order that he might place it on 
a building which he had erected in his country to commemorate the victories 
of Great Britain. 

1935. Do you think that Government ought to adopt measures for procuring 
and sending out to India, at the public expense, works of art, with a moral and 
political view ?—I do; I think that Government ought to employ the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature in this country to make a report to it of the particular 
descriptions of historical, moral, and political knowledge which have hitherto been 
circulated by the Hindoo governments amongst the Hindoo population of the 
southern peninsula of India, by means of dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural repre¬ 
sentations ; and also of that description of knowledge which ought now to be circu¬ 
lated amongst them by similar means, with a view to the system of government 
which is meant to be introduced, and the modification of society which is meant to 
be encouraged in the present times; that it ought upon the receipt of such a report 
to employ the ablest writers and the most distinguished artists in this country in 
executing public works for the great moral and political purpose which has 
been mentioned, and to send these works out to India and exhibit them, with 
such explanations as may be thought advisable, in every part of the British territo¬ 
ries in India. Such measures would have the effect of raising the moral and poli¬ 
tical character of the natives, of affording them for their imitation the finest speci¬ 
mens of genius and art, and of encouraging the ablest writers and the most 
distinguished artists in Great Britain to devote their talents and their art to the 
moral and political improvement of 80 millions of their fellow subjects. 

1936. Is the collection as complete as Colonel Mackenzie originally intended to 
make it ?—By no means. The Colonel, had he survived, intended to have added 
to his collection a great mass of materials connected with the history of India, which 
are still to be found in different parts of the country, but which, if measures be not 
speedily adopted to collect and preserve them, will be altogether destroyed. 

1937. Do you think that Parliament ought to take any measures for rendering 
the collection complete ?—I think that Parliament Ought, considering the public 
importance of theobject, to call theattention of theGovernment to the subject, and 
to authorize it to incur such an expenditure of the public money as may be neces¬ 
sary to complete the collection without delay. Such conduct on the part of Parlia¬ 
ment will show the people of India that it is anxious to obtain a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of the immense empire in India,for whose 
interest it is constantly called upon to legislate ; and will lead them to believe that 
those who compose the Parliament have not only the desire, but the means of 
becoming acquainted with the moral and political effect of their institutions, and 
of adapting any measures which they may introduce into India to the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, and to the manners and feelings of the people. 

1938. Whatmeasures wouldyou advise for renderingthecollectioncomplete ?— 
The Brahmin who in Colonel Mackenzie’s lifetime had the superintendence of all 
the learned natives who were employed by him in procuring materials for his col¬ 
lection, is still alive at Madras, is thoroughly acquainted with the plan upon which 
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the Colonel,had he lived, intended to have carried on his researches,and is anxious ^ Alex Johmton 
to accomplish all the literary objects which his master had in view. Captain 
Harkness, of the Madras army, who has devoted his attention for many years to the 19 July 1832. 
same literary pursuits as the late Colonel Mackenzie, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the history and antiquities of the southern peninsula of India, and is well 
qualified in every way for continuing the researches in which the Colonel was 
engaged at the time of his death, is now in England, and willing to afford his 
assistance in every way in which he can be employed. I should therefore propose^ 
that the Government should immediately authorize the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Literature in England to take such steps, in communication with the Brahmin 
whom I have mentioned, and with Captain Harkness, as they may deem necessary 
to complete the Mackenzie Collection ; and that the Governor-general of India, 
and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, be authorized to give them all the 
assistance which they may require for that purpose, in every part of the British 
territories in India. 


Veneris, 27° die Julii, 1832. 


JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Captain Henry Harkness, called in; and Examined. Captain 

Henry Harkness. 

1939. Have you been in the Madras service?—les, 26 years. _____ 

1940. In what districts of India did you principally serve?—In the Carnatic, 27 July 1832. 
in Travancore, Mysore, Candeish, and "the Nizam country. I have also been 

stationed on the western coast. 

1941. Are you not the author of a work upon the character and habits of an 
aboriginal race on the Nielgherry Hills?—I am. 

1942. Did you inform yourself particularly of the character of the natives of 
India during your residence in those districts you have named ?—I made it my 
study. It was my amusement to inform myself of their character, moral as well 
as intellectual. 

1943. What is your opinion of the capacity of the natives generally, intellectual 
and moral?—I do not know in what particulars they differ from Europeans; there 
is a want of firmness of character about them ; I do not think them in any way 
deficient in intellect, and the better classes of them are a moral people. I think 
there is an erroneous opinion prevailing about the Hindoo character ; I think 
they are considered less moral than they really are; there are of course good 
and bad among them, and the bad may perhaps predominate, but I think 
otherwise. 

1944. Do you consider there is a great difference between the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman, as to their moral character?—I do; I would give the preference to 
the Hindoo by far. I think the Hindoo is as correct in his notions of the duties 
of civilized life as the Christian. 

1945. What is your opinion of their fitness for office and places of trust ?— 

I do not know of any office they are not fit for, under the superintendence of 
Europeans. With respect to trust, if distinction is held out to them, as well as 
pecuniary reward, I think they are fully trustworthy. 

1946. You consider distinction, as the reward of merit, would tend materially 
to render them fit for offices of trust ?—I do. 

1947. How do you consider them affected to the English in the districts of 
which you speak generally ?—I consider them well affected. 

1948. As regards them generally, do you consider them oppressed by the 
existing state of the government under which they live ?—I do not think they 
are oppressed, excepting in one respect, that they have no means of rising to any 
dignity or consequence in the State, or to obtain any such distinction as would 
particularize them among their fellow men. 

1949. In general, in what way would you recommend the government of India, 
particularly in those districts with which you are acquainted, to improve the 
condition of the natives, and advance their moral and political character ?—To 
allow them, as far as possible, to have a share in the government, by employing 
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them in offices of respectability and trust. My view is, that respectability and 
honour are stronger inducements with the natives of India to correctness of 
conduct than simple pecuniary reward. Where they feel that they have an interest 
in what they are engaged, that they are not mere servants, and in no way con¬ 
cerned as to the result of their conduct, so long as it is not brought home to 
them individually, under these circumstances I consider the natives of India in 
no way inferior to an European officer; but simple pecuniary reward would not, 
in my opinion, have so desirable an effect. I allude to the natives as they are 
under present circumstances. As to their education, the subject is most neces¬ 
sary to be attended to; there are no efficient means adopted now by the govern¬ 
ment of India generally to promote that object. I consider it a very essential one; 
their capacity for attainment appears to me to be no way inferior to Europeans 
and perhaps I am the more competent to speak to the subject, having been 
secretary to the college at Fort St. George for many years. I consider them 
also to have a very great desire for learning, and at the presidencies there is a 
strong desire for the knowledge of European literature. 

1950. Would you point out anyway in which you would propose that education 
should be diffused over the country; would it be by the establishment of schools, 
or in what way ?—I think by allowing a certain portion of the revenues to be 
appropriated to that purpose, not by the establishment of schools of the Govern¬ 
ment; the natives have an objection to those schools; they look upon them as 
charity schools, and consider it is derogatory to them to send their children 
there. Supposing a village to pay a certain revenue to the Government, a part 
of that sum might be allowed to the village, to be appropriated to the education 
of the community. In those communities there are always some who from age 
or superior degree of respectability are considered the seniors or head men of the 
village, and I would entrust it to them, but of course under the superintendence 
of superior authorities. 

1951. Are there any, and what offices of trust at present to which you would 
not admit the natives?—I know of none of the subordinate offices in which they 
might not be employed. In using the word subordinate, I consider it to comprise 
all below that of principal collector of the revenue, and the judge of the zillah 
court. Supposing them to be so advanced in the improvements which the 
measures I have suggested would produce, then I should feel no difficulty in 
admitting them to the office of principal collector of the revenue, or even judge 
of the zillah court; for my view of the future state of India does not necessarily 
presuppose that the powers of the situation of principal collector of the revenue 
and of judge of the zillah courts, are to be exactly or nearly similar to what they 
are at present. 

1952. Do you consider it probable that in the advancement which you look to 
of the political condition of the natives, a beneficial change will likewise follow 
in their moral and religious habits ?—Yes, I do; my opinion is there will be an 
early change in their moral and religious state; their moral state it must benefit, 
their religious state it cannot deteriorate; and through the advancement of their 
moral character I consider there will be an improvement in their religious one, 
but which of course must be preceded by the former. 

1958. Do you consider the missionaries as likely to be instrumental, in an 
extensive degree, to that conversion ?—There are many thousands of natives 
who are not Hindoos nor Mussulmans, whose children therefore willingly attend 
the instruction given by the missionaries, whose principal occupation at present 
is that of affording education to the children of the country, and to which the 
natives have no aversion. 

1954. From your experience in India, and the course of your inquiries in dif¬ 
ferent parts, have you, or have you not, seen sufficient of the state of the different 
settlements, with and without chaplains, to be able to state to the Committee 
whether there be, or be not, an adequate religious superintendence for the wants 
of our own people, and for the promotion of Christian knowledge amongst those 
at present strangers to it?—I think I have. 

1955. What is the result of such opportunities as those you have enjoyed ?— 
I think there is a deficiency of chaplains on the Establishment: I have been at 
many stations where Divine service was never performed for years together. 

1956. Are you aware of there being any station at which Divine service has not 
been performed for years together by any ordained minister of the Church, in which 
station there is nevertheless a church or a chapel actually prepared for the recep¬ 
tion 
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tion of such minister?—I cannot say I am. I know a station where for many 
years the service has not been performed, but there was no church there ; certain 
places are called stations, where only one regiment may be, or part of a regi¬ 
ment ; I was alluding to a place where there are three or four regiments. 

1957. By whom, if by any, in the absence of an ordained minister is the 
religious service of the Church performed to the people?—In large stations, by 
the staff officer, in small stations by the commanding officer. 

1958. In places where there is no military force of European origin, are you 
aware in what manner the religious service is performed to Europeans there 
present?—Where there is no chaplain present, no clergyman to perform the 
service, it is seldom there is any Divine service performed on the Sabbath ; that 
part with respect to marriages, baptisms, and funerals, is, as I mentioned before, 
performed by the commanding officer or staff officer. 

1959. The question referred to places where European regiments and Euro¬ 
pean officers would not be ?—If there is a native force there would be European 
officers. 

1960. Are there places in which there being no European regiment and no 
regiment of native force officered by Europeans, there are, nevertheless, English 
functionaries sent to discharge the duties of Government, in which places there 
is not any provision for the religious instruction of the people so sent?—Yes, I 
know several. 

1961. What is the number ordinarily resident of Europeans at any one such 
place as most immediately comes to your recollection, and name it?—I will name 
Madura, in the Carnatic. 

1962. What is the number of Europeans sent there by the Government to do 
the duty of the place, and what is the number of other British attracted there 
by other causes?—I should think the number of British sent there by the 
Government is five or six, but treble that number have been resident there, 
invalid officers, &c. &c. 

1963. Making an aggregate of four or five and twenty ?—Yes. 

1964. Can you state to the Committee what is the aggregate revenue derived 
from every source by the governing power from that district in which this 
number of Europeans sent by the governing power, and this number of Euro¬ 
peans attracted there by other causes, are resident?—I cannot. 

1965. What is the distance of Madura from the nearest place at which there 
is a regular chaplain appointed by the government?—Eighty miles, to the best 
of my recollection, from Trichinopoly. 

1966. Have you been connected in any way with any society for the promo¬ 
tion of Christian knowledge, either under that title or as a missionary society, 
during your residence in India?—Yes, I have; I was a member of the Church 
Missionary Society, and one of the committee for managing the affairs of that 
society at Madras. 

1967. In that character or in any other have you visited any congregations of 
native Christians ?—Yes, I have frequently ; I travelled with Bishop Ideber, and 
was with him at his death, and during our progress I had opportunities of seeing 
many thousand native Christians assembled to receive his blessing. 

1968. What is your estimate of the character of such native Christians, whether 
born such, or themselves converts to the Christian faith?—My opinion of their 
character is favourable; I think they are a moral, well-behaved people; I am 
alluding to the Protestant Christians, not to the lloman-catholics. 

3 969. Does the answer refer generally to both classes comprehended in the 
former question ; namely, those who are born of Christian parents and to those 

who themselves have been converted, or to one or the other of those classes ?_ 

To both; but I have seen very few who have been converted to Christianity 
from Hindooism. 

1970- Does the answer then refer principally to those congregations of native 
Christians in the south of India, whose conversion may have been the fruit of 
the labours of the earlier Protestant missionaries, from the beginning of the last 
century to the present ?—It does principally. 

1971. What is your estimate of the character of those Christians as compared, 
first, with corresponding masses of Christians in this or in any other country ; 
and secondly, with the native heathen, among whom they are resident ?—I know 
but little difference between them and a corresponding number of Christians in 
this part of the world ; I do not know any other difference between them and 
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the Hindoos that surround them, except in respect to religion ; I suppose them 
to be much the same. 

1972. Do you mean that they retain the vices of heathenism with the name 
of Christian ?—No, I do not. 

1973. Then what do you mean by saying that they are much the same as the 
heathen among whom they are resident ?—I mean with the exception of religion. 

1974. By making the exception of religion, do you, or not, mean that religion 
has an active and practical effect upon their hearts and lives ; is their conduct 
different from that of the heathen around them in respect to those matters upon 
which religion ought to operate ?—I think it is in respect to those matters in 
which religion is concerned. 

1975. Then your answer in the first instance referred rather, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, to the civil state of the individuals to whom you alluded, than their 
religious and moral character, as affected by the faith in which they were pro¬ 
fessing to live ?—Quite so. 

1976. In reference, however, even to their civil state, do you or do you not 
think that the native Christians are more orless industrious, honest, and civilized 
than those of their countrymen not yet possessed of the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity ?—I think them much the same. 

1977- Give any instance in which you think that their character has been 
improved by the profession of the Gospel ; is it in their love of truth ; is it in 
their abstinence from the grosser vices of the heathen ; is it in their love of their 
parents and their children; in what way is it: having stated that you do not 
think them more industrious than the heathen, you still regard them as having 
derived benefit from the Christian religion?—My idea of the benefit they have 
derived rrom the change is, that they have come to the true religion from 
a false one. 



